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PREFACE. 


In the&e volumes it is propoBf^d to tl;c history in 
detail of India during wlmt rna}’ be called the Mediaeval 
Hindi! period. The history of India naturally ftillw into 
two main portions, the ancient and the modern. It h 
plain tlmt the modern history of India commences from 
the cstiibiishment of the Slave Dynasty of Muhomedan 
emperors and is divisible into three periods viz. f 1 ) the 
Mussalnian period from about 1200 A. D. to roughly 1650 
A.D. ( 2 ) the Maratha period from 1650 A.D. to 181 8 
the date of the fall of the Peshwas and ( 3 ) the Dritish 
period from 1818 A.D. down to the present clay. The 
ancient histor}* of India also sub-divides itself into three 
main periods which maybe called the Aryan ])criod, the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and the Hindu period. The Aryan 
period commencing from the most ancient times vjiriously 
ebusidered to go back to from 4 WO to 2OO0 13. C. comes 
down to aljiout 300 B. C. and closes with the itivasion of 
India by Alexander. Ancient Aryan Kshatriya kingdoms 
then disappeared and the Sudra Maurya dynasty of em- 
perors was established in India, ushering in the sujuemacy 
of Buddhism under Asoka. The second period is remark- 
able for the alternate triumphs of Buddhism and Aryanism 
politically as well as religiously^^ and thiS' periocl may, 
therefore, be called not Buddhistic but Aryo-Buddliistic. 
It extends from 300 B. C. to 600 A. D. and closes with the 
tinal and greatest triumph of Buddhism under Harsha. 
The third period of ancient Indian history whicli it is 
proposed to treat of in these volumes begins with the fall 
of Buddhism after Harsha and the rise of new Hindu (not 
Aryan ) kingdoms in India. Hinduism, as it is to-cay, 
was then formed and gathering strength it finally overthrew 
Buddhism by the aid of the revived PurvaMimSmsSi philoso- 
phy which re-established the supremacy of the Vedas and 
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the Vedic sacrifices. The long prevalence, however, of 
the religion of non-salughter had created sentiments 
among the people too strong to be suppressed; and although 
Buddhism was extinct in India excepting Magadha, that 
sentiment feared its head again in the rising popularity 
of Jainism and Vaishnavism and in the reviving ascen- 
dancy of the Uttara MimSmsS philosophy of the Vedanta. 
The first Hindu kingdoms’ established after the death of 
Harsha about 650 A. D. fell about 800 A. D. both by na- 
tural decadence which overtakes kingly dynasties after a 
period of about 150 to 200 years, and by other causes 
which will be presently discussed. About this time, how- 
ever, fresh orthodox Hindu kingdoms of Rajputs arose to 
withstand the first onslaught of the Mahomedan religion 
on India under the Arabs and raised Hinduism to its 
climax. These kingdoms lasted from about 800 A. D. 
to about 1000 A. D. when they fell before the 
second onslaught of Mahomedanism under the Turks of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He, however, retired from India 
excepting the Panjab and a third set of Hindu kingly 
dynasties ruled in India for about 200 years more apid 
these finally fell before the third onslaught of Mahome- 
danism under Turks and Afgans who no^ settled in the 
country and established Mahomedan rule in India on a 
permanent footing. The principal Hindu period thus ranges 
from 600 to 1 2()0 A. D. and it may also be called, by refer- 
ence to time, the Mediajval period of Indian history. But 
although in Hindustan, or Northern India, the Hindu period 
thus closed about 1 200 A. D. Hindu independent kingdoms 
continued to rule in the Deccan for a hundred years more 
and these fell before the eonquering expeditions of 
Allauddin Khilji and hi^eneral Malik Kafur in about 1300 
A. D. South India rained again for the last time and 
reared a strong independent Hindu kingdom viz. that of 
Vijayanagar, and this kingdom, after a brilliant career 
of about 200 years, vras finally defeated and completely 
destroyed by the Mahomedan powers of the Deccan at 
the battle of Talikot in 1561 A. D. 

fhe reader will now see that the history of the 
MedixvnI Hindu period which we propose to write in 
these volumes falls into three sub-periods viz. first from 
647 A. D. the date of Harsha’s death to about 800 A. D. 
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the date of the fall of the empire of the VaimSe of Kaitauj, 
aecond from 800 to 1000 A. D. that is the period of the 
supremacy of the PratihEra emperors of Kanauj and 
third from 1000 A. D. to 1200 A. D. the date of the fall 
of the Gaharwar Rathod emperors of Kanauj. It must be 
mentioned here that during the whole of the Hindu period 
Kanauj was looked upon universally as the capital of 
India just as in the previous Aryo-Buddhistic period, 
Indian kingdoms looked up to PStaliputra as the Urbs, 
Prims of India. In the Deccan these three sub-period s 
were distinguished by three M natba kingly dynasties viz, 
the ChSlukyas of BSdami, the REshtrakntas of Malkhed 
and the later ChSluky.is of Kalyan, brought on in the rcai 
by the YSdavas of Devagiri from 1 200 to 1 300 A. D. fhcHc 
three sub-divisions of the Hindu period wc propose to 
treat of in three separate volumes to which a fourth 
volume may be'addcd dealing with the history of the Deccan 
during the fourteenth century and the history of South 
India down to the final fall of the Hindus of Vijavanagar 
in 1 561 A. D. In fact our history may well be described 
as the history of the decline and down-fall of the 
Aryan empire in India, like the immortal work of 
Gibbon on the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire ending with the fall of Constantinople in 1453 A. D. 
Wc have, however, called this work of ours by the more 
modest name of the history of Medieval Hindu India con- 
taining as it docs the history of the several Hindu 
independent kingdoms which ruled in India in meditcval 
times. This first volume contains the history of the first 
set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in India from about 
650 to 800 A. D. though in particular cases like that of 
Kashmir it has been found advisable to bring the history 
down to the end of the Hindu period i. e. to 1200 A. D. 
We have, however, followed the example of Gibbon in one 
important respect and have given in Book I a detailed 
account of the reign of Harsha which is in a manner the 
basis of this history, and we have also taken a survey of the 
political, social and religious condition of the country in 
the time of that emperor, a condition which furnishes the 
starting point for the subsequent evolution of the Hindu 
people. As the reign of the Antonines was the culmi 
nating point of the Roman empins so was the reign of 
Hats^ the culminating point of India’s evolution, and 
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curiously enough it will be found from these pages that 
Harsha resembled the two great Roman emperors in many 
and most marked points. And it is interesting to note 
that as reliable materials are available for giving an. 
account of the reign of Harsha and the condition of hh 
times, as were available to Gibbon in writing about the 
age of the Antonines. The records of the travels of Hiuen 
Tsaug and the life of Harsha written by the court-poet 
Bana, supply us with two most vivid and detailed pictures 
drawn by eye witnesses, which are invaluable to the his- 
torian of ancient India. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
we have in this volume based most of our remarks on the 
observations of these two writers who, it is refreshing to 
find, corroborate each other in the minutest details. 

The momentous question will here be naturally asked — 
a question to which the writer of these pages is expected 
to give a reply — what were the causes which led to the 
decline and down-fall of the Aryans in India ? They 
had withstood successive invasions by the Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Kiishans and the Huns. They had not only 
stubbornly resisted these invasions but freed India 
within a hundred years each time. What is it that made 
them uufiblc to beat back the Arabs who permanently 
enslaved Sind in 713 A. I), and the Turks and the Afghans 
who finally subjected India to Mahomedan rule in 
lOOOand 1200 A. D. ? What was it in the history of 
India from 500 .4. D., when approximately the last foreign 
rule of the Huns was overthrown, down to about 1000 A.D. 
that sapped the strength of the Indian people and made 
their warriors fall like card-board sepoys before the Turks 
of the Ghaznavide Mahmud ? The historian of India who 
hp studied this perioch of about 500 years of Indian 
history is bound to throw light on the solution of this 
momentous question and we proceed to indicate our views 
succinctly in this matter. 

I'he first and the foremost cause of the fall of the Indo- 
Aryans was the complete ascendancy gained during this 
period by w'hat may be called the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. During the Aryan period Indian kingdoms 
were lo61«d upon as belonging to the people. In itlexan- 
der 8 days there were even some states where there were 
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no kings and which are described by Greek writera as te-- 
publics. , States and even kings were then known by 
the names of the peoples and not by the names joi 
kingly families. Gradually during the Aryo^BuddhUtic 
period, owing to the recurrence of foreign invasion Mid 
foreign rule, the people were less consulted in governmental 
concerns, the kingly power gradually became absolute 
and kingship w'as eventually looked upon as derived not 
from the people but from divine favour. It came to be 
believed that those who hud performed severe austerities- 
in their previous births became kings in this. During the 
Hindu period, thereioic, kingdoms came to be teiown 
by the names of kingly families or by the liatnes of 
the capitals they ruled. Insiead. of the Kurus and the 
PanchSlas, the Madras and the Surasenus of the Aryan 
period wc find in Hiuen Tsang, the same kingdoms called 
by the names of Thanesarand Kanauj, Jalandhara .atid 
Mathura. The mass of the people ceased to care who 
ruled them and were in fact ready to transfer their 
allegiance to any new king or kingly family which 
was strong or fortunate enough to establish his or its 
power. As explained in Chapter VH Book I at length, 
under such view the sentiment of patriotism had no scope 
and in fact did never develop in India. The sentiment 
of loyalty alone could flourish and did develop in 
this country. But this system of political philosophy 
conduced to the development of treason also along with 
loyalty and treason has consequently alw'ays been 
more in evidence in the history of India than in the 
history of the West. Not only, therefore, did the Indian 
people as a whole never light against the Mahomedans but 
traitors w'ere always found ready to serve as instruments 
in the hands of foreign invaders.* For Hindu superstition 
looked equally upon foreigners as enjoying divine favour,as 
is illustrated by the history of Sind recorded in this volume. 
Where the feeling of nationality is w'ell-developed 
and strong, not only is there less inclination towarda 
treason, but the whole people offer stubborn resistance 
at each point in time and space to foreign conquest 
and make it almost impossible. The case in India during the- 
Hindu period was exactly the reverse of this. 

The people of India were prevented by another and' 
more important reason from offering resistance as a whole- 
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to the Mahomedans. It is our view that one of the three 
or more main causes of the fall of the Indo-Aryans 
was the prevalence of Buddhism in this country. As 
Gibbon has shown that the spread of Christianity was one 
of the causes of the decline of the Roman Empire, an 
impartial historian of India cannot help declaring that the 
prevalence of Buddhism in India operated in a similar 
manner. Buddhism worked to bring about this downfall 
of Indian kingdoms in more than one important direction. 
The high esteem in which Buddhism held sanyasa and the 
fact that it allowed people of all castes, men and women, 
old and young, to flock to the fold of recluses and pass a 
life of idleness and begging spread among the people*a 
sense of carelessness about their political condition and 
worldly prosperity, which materially impaired their 
capacity to offer < resistance to foreign invaders. The 
history of the conquest of Sind as described in these pages 
will afford the most lamentable illustration of this 
tendency of Buddhism. Medisuval Hinduism indeed tried 
to eradicate this morbid feeling of the people towards 
sanyasa, but the sentiment was now too deep-rooted in 
the minds of the people and as we shall have to relate in 
pur second volume, the greatest philosopher of India 
Sankara had to recognise it and inculcate it as a tenet 
of the new doctrine he preached, although he tried to 
restrict Sanyasa to Brahmins and to males only. The Hin- 
duism of modern days does not respect th^. restriction and 
thousands of Sadhus of all castes, young" and old, male 
and female live in temples and Mathas which have 
practically replaced the Sangharamgs of the Buddhists so 
vividly described by Hiuen Tsang, and pass their time, not so 
much in devotional prayqrs as in an unceasing struggle to live 
Pegging. Such a philosophy must act prejudicially 
on a people’s capacity to resist and it is no wonder 
that the Indo-Aryans fell before the Mahomedans in a*’ 
manner they had never done before. 

1 he second direction in which the prevalence of Bud- 
<^ism impaired the capacity of the people to resist was 
the remarkable change which the practice of the principle 
• ♦k effected during the Hindu ^period 

m the food of the people. Like sanySsa, A^himpS too 
belongs to the old Aryan religion, but Buddhism coin- 
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pletely identifi^ itself with that tenet that Buddhist Mngs ‘ 
in India’s early history often employed their poUtitad 
power to prohibit animal food along with animal sacrifice 
in their kingdoms. MeghavShana of , Kashmir and 
Siliditya of Malwa were two most renowned kings in this 
respect. The latter, as Hiuen Tsang relates, gave strained 
water even to elephants and horses “ lest insects might 
be killed." The efforts of Emperor Harsha in this direc- 
tion were more ertensive and more successful and Huien , 
Tsang records that animal slaughter and animal food 
ceased throughout the Five It'dies. Now there can be no 
question that a nation which adopts and practises absten- 
tion from animal food as a high principle deteriorates in 
its capacity to hold its own in the struggle of nations, unless 
special efforts are made to keep up the fighting* capacities 
of the people. A non-flesh-eatiug peoplecannot possess the 
physical stamina, the mental grip and tenacity, the restless- 
ness, and even the ferocity so necessary for success in fight- 
ing which, unhappily throughout history, characterizes the 
evolution of the human race. The history of Mediaeval 
Hindu India establishes the same fact. The Hindu king- 
doms again and again gave their adhesion to the old Aryan 
religion of animal sacrifice and again and again the senti- 
ment of AhimsS asserted itself till at last Hinduism accepted 
abstention from animal food as one of its foremost tenets, 
and Hindu India finally fell before Mahomedans as we shall 
have to relate in our third volume. Even now the fight- 
ing portions of the people of Iirdia, viz. the Rajputs and 
the Sikhs, the Marathas and the Jats, not to speak of the 
outside Gurkhas, arc flesli-eating people and these in 
modern Indian history have certainly proved their capa- 
city for resistance.* 

Now we yield to none in our conviction that Ahinw® is 
one of the few highest principles which the Indian Aryans 
in their spiritual progress have evolved. As we have said 
in this volume, there is no example in the history of the 
world of a great people having given up animal food in 
thfiHfursuit of a high spiritual ideal, involving the loss of 
so valuable a po.ssession as political independence. The 

^ fleali-eftting cannot supply the want of martial instioct- 

and aevatal floab-oating peoples are devoid of military qualities. 
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l^eneficiftl influence of Buddhism and Jainism cannot but 
be acknowledged in stopping animal sacrifices in this 
country. And if we cannot sacrifice animals to propitiate 
the deity, we cannot, religiously speaking, partake of animal 
food. The position which Jainism has taken in this respect 
is the only logical one and Max Muller has properly com- 
plimented Indian thinkers on their fearlessness in taking up 
the position at which they logically arrive. It would, there- 
forc,bc both illogical and unspiritual for u s to recommend ani- 
mal food much more animal sacrifices. The Vedas again do 
not prescribe animal sacrifices only and we can still retain 
our allegience to the Vedas if we make inanimate offerings 
to the Vcdic deities in the sacrificial fire. We need not, 
therefore, recede from the high spiritual position at which 
we in our evolution have arrived. Especially, the Hindus 
including the Sikhs will never countenance the slaughter of 
cows which have been sacred to them even from Vedic 
times and which have become still more sacred in con- 
sequence of their association with Shri Krishna. But 
what wc have to emphasize here is that the people of 
this country have as u matter of history lost their political 
independence, to a large extent, because of their having 
given up animal food in obedience to their .higher spiri- 
tual aspirations. The political djinger involved in this 
change of the food of the majority of the people was not 
foreseen and as we shall sec in our third volume no con- 
scious effort was made to counteract the evil resulting 
from the change. For, as we have ^aid in the body of the 
book, wc believe that even a non-flesheating people can 
hold their owninthestruggleofnations, if they are inured to 
arms find lead an abstemious life. Such unfortunately 
ceased to be the case duiiug the 1 2th and 1 3th centuries, 
and India fell an easy prey to the inroads of the more 
ferocious and sturdy flesh-eating peoples of the north. 

We will lastly refer to the third most important cause 
which impaired the power of the people of India to resist 
foreign conquest as a whole. The ramification of t;he four 
main castes or vai^ias which also took place duritig th^i 
Mediaeval Hindu period contributed, in our view, very 
largely to weaken the power of the people for resistance* 
History shows that at the beginning of the Hindu period, 
there was not any extensive subdivision of the four main 
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«asteB and these again were not water-tight compartments 
distinguished by tW interdiction of marriage and even of 
food. By the operation of several causes during the Hindu 
period main castes began to subdivide themselves into innu- 
merable subcastes not in consequence of any Buddhistic 
influence, but in spite of it, till at last about the end of the 
Hindu period that stupendous structure of caste, with its 
jealousies and its prejudices, with its rigorcus restrictions 
on food and marriage which we see to^y was completed. ^ 
The natural result was that the people were divided and ' 
could not and did not offer that united opposition which is 
necessary to successfully resist foreign attempts at 
conquest. , 

What then is the message we have to give to our Hindu 
country-men through the pages of this history? It is this;- 
first and foremost conscious efforts must be made to develop 
the sentiment of uationalitj* among the people of this coun- 
try, overriding all the jealousies and differences creaizd 
provincial or linguistic separation and even by religion. 
Secondly, we must recognise more acutely our worldly 
duties ai\d responsibilities and systematic efforts must^ 
made, especially by those of us who do not eat flesh, to 
develop our physical and mental capacities for fighting. 
And thirdly all subcastes must be obliterated by free inter- 
course in food and gradually even in marriage, though of 
course it must be admitted that the division of the Hindu 
society into the four main castes or Varnas isin-effaceable 
and its obliteration should not be attempted. Every 
religious revolution in India attempted it and failed. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Aryanism successively tried 
to destroy varpas and so did even Christianity. Each and all 
not only failed, but eventually succumbed to the 
influence of ca^. Subcastes, however, have no sanction 
in the Hindu, 'SSstras and systematic efforts t'o obliterate 
them will be successful, especially because they are the 
growth of recent times only. 

It remains for us to add a few words with regard to 
the contents and the printing of this volume. It conaiats, 
as stated before, of two books, the first treating of Haraha 
and his times, and giving the histo^ of India ftom a bout 
600 to 650 A. D. and the second giving the history of the 
first set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in the whole of 
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India from about 650 to 800 A. D., though ia partio«lar 
cases as stated above, the history has been toought dovrd 
to the end of the Hindu period. ” At the beginning of each' 
chapter we have indicate lWie materials on which the 
account in that chapter is based. Following the example 
I of Sir V. Smith’s Early History of India we have thrown all 
controversial matter in notes in small type. Further, 
Sanskrit quotations and words have been avoided as far 
as possible, translations being usually given. In spelling 
' Sanskrit words, the usual rules of transliteration have 
been followed (except in words like Brahmin which have 
become thoroughly anglicised) but mistakes have often 
crept in such transliteration which the indulgent re ader 
will, it is hoped, overlook. Lastly, we have thought it 
expedient to give in an appendix certain inscriptions in 
the original, which will serve as examples and which may 
be read with interest by those who can read and under- 
stand Sanskrit. An index and a religious map of India 
of the time of Hiuen Tsang • have been added and will 
be found useful and interesting. 


Poona City, 
isi January ig2i. 


C. V. Vaidya. 
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HARSH .H. AND HIS TIMES 

( Ctrca /4. A ) 

CHAPTJF.K I 
ACCESSION OF HARSHA 

[The broarl faois raeniioned «n these C hapters are of co irse taken from 
«Sic V. Smith's now standard work on the early history of India I have, 
however, studied the materials referred to by him in the original and by 
their help and the help of the Haesha*Charita of BSna have tried to 
throw additional light on many incidents in Harsba's life. On two 
points I have ventured, with some dithdence, to put forward views 
diftering from those of Sir Vincent Smith. 1 have further added a few 
detailed notes embodying discussion on the most controvorsiul points. 
And lastly I have attempted to determine, on data supplied by the 
Harsha-Cbarita, the exact date of the birth of Harsha. J 

When the seventh century of the Christian era opened 
PrabhaKaravardhana of Thanesar was undoubtedly the 
premier king of Northern India. Ho had defeated and 
humbled the Huns who, notwithstanding their signal de« 
feat in the previous century by the combined forces of 
India led by Yasodharma of Malwa and Bfliaditya of 
Magadha, were still a powerful people in the Pan jab and 
ha#, their kingdoms at OandharaotPeshawar and atS&kala 
or Sialkot still in existence- He had defeated the ruling 
kings of Sind and Gurjara, the chief state in Rajputana, 
and had also conquered the kings ruling in Malwa and 
Gujarat at the close of the sixth century/ In the eastern 
portion of Northern India the Maukbaris of Kanauj held 
sway very probably as far east as ike Brahmaputra called 
Lauhitya in ancient days and southwards as far as the 

1. See 

VRwfr \ H.C., p. 174. 
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Vindhya range which extends accrosslpdia intoMagadha; 
and they were connected with him by marriage, his 
daughter Rajyashri being married to GrahavarmS of Ka* 
uauj. Thus Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar was in 605 
A. D. by far the most powerful king in Hindustan and he 
was well justified in assuming the title of Maharajadhiraja 
Faramabhattaraka, whereas his father' and grandfather 
, were simply Maharajas, as the seal of Harsha found at 
Sonpat shows. 

But within a year -there was a sudden change in the 
fortunes of Prabhakaravardhana though not of his people 
or country. The Huns suddenly invaded the northern 
boundaries of his dominions and he had time only to send 
his elder son Rajyavardhana to oppose and chastise them. 
The Maukharis of Kanauj also appear to have fought with 
the Huns often, probably in conjunction with the forces of 
Thanesar^; but there was no time to call in their aid. Ra- 
jyavardhana, the elder son of Prabhakara, was a youthful 
prince of about nineteen or twenty at this time and must 
probably have been anxious to save his father the trouble 
of proceeding against the Huns in person, which he had 
often done before. Rajyavardhana proceeded with all haste 
towards the Huns of the Panjab, ai»d his younger brother 
Harsha followed him as a matter of exercise and hunted 
in the jungles at the foot of the Himalayas. Rajyavar- 
dhana decisively defeated the Huns and drove them away 
and came back in triumph to Thanesar only to find the 
capital immersed in grief by the sudden death of his father. 


1, GupU inscripltons (No. S2> Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol III., p. 231 

^5fr*rc^rfigcv^-. sTgrcsp*?) 

ijiTra'i (r4) 

2. See Aphaad Inscript on oF Adilyasetia to be noted more particular! y'in a note. The 
words vmpo'*ta it Here arc ’U t 

(ranslat-d {olK'^ws Breaking up the proudly stepp nii ar-ay of elephants bclonjtinit 
1^0 the Maiikaan, wh.ch had thrown aloft .u battle the troops of the Huns " h p:;6c 206. y 
Ihns tbe Maukhans of Kanam seem to have had f;#ihfs with- the Huns, of course of the 
i allied in these conflc's with ;he :r>ops of Thanesar 

whose country intervened between Kanaui and the country of the Huns. 
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Harsha had already returned from his hunting trip on 
hearing of his father's sadden illness and had been by his 
bedside at the time of his death. Kis mother Yasomati 
with more than Rajput instinct had preceded her husband 
by burning herself on a pyre in spite of the implomtions 
of Harsha. Thus, by a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune, 
Rajyavardhaiia found himself raised to the throne of Tba- 
nesar though rendered iuconsolable by the sudden demise < 
of both his parents. The Euddblst Rajya thought of re- 
tiring in favour of the astouuuod Harsha; but all such 
thou 'hrs wf^r^ laid aside when 3ust at that moment^a mes* 
senerer arrived with news of the strangest character. The 
Guptas of Vial wa seem to have been the hereditary enemies 
of the M aukharis of Kanauj.' When news spread abroad, 
and in ancient India, in spite of the absence of railways 
and telegraphs, news always spread very quickly, that 
Prabha'^ara was dead and that his son Rajya had gone 
on an expedition against the Huns, Deva Gupta of Malwa 
thought it an opportune moment to attack the young king 
Grahavarma of Kanauj. He suddenly marched on that 
city, killed Grahavarma in a surprise attack and taking 
his queen Rajyashri a prisoner, inhumanly confined her 
like an ordinary deliquent, loaded with iron fetters, in a 
prison. He thought himself now strong enough to invade 
the kingdom of Thanesar itself and commenced his march 
towards its capital, though his ally and friend Sasanka 
Gupta of Karnasuvarna or Bengal, who had already 
marched to his assistance, had not yet arrived. It is not 
difficult to understand that the Guj^tas of Bengal like the 
Guptas of Malwa were smarting under the supremacy of 
the MaokharLs of Kanauj, who had supplanted the power 
of the Imperial Guptas and established their sway upto 
the Bi l l f‘‘iputra, and were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible 
to co/i» ofVH that the two Guptas were leagued against 

1. ' i • '* The corai y o ;ic Cisp us and tnc fviaakharift *eem& to 

haveiyjrn 1 fa-y a.;d it is probably this errn ly wii.ch explains Ihst sudden attdak 
on Kana v i . ^ r i Gu ita. The i^aukharin s:cm io have itenetftUy had the iippcrhanc 

a. appjv 1 ii. a (B3.U.) p.252 TftW 

Who De.f ? o nj was we will aUo try to cxpla^a m a special note* 
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Thauesar and Kanauj, because the kings of the latter two 
were now Buddhists. No doubt religious differences, in. 
ancient India, at least in the seventh century, were not 
of much animosity but still such differences might accen- 
tuate political enmities already existing and the kings of 
Bengal and Malwa might have been united in harbouring 
a wish to run down Grahavarma of Kanauj and Rajyavar- 
' dhana of Thanesar who were also both young and inexpe- 
rienced at this time. 

Such was the grave news which reached Rajya, just 
raised to the throne of Thanesar and not yet rested frcftn 
his fight with the Huns. He was, however, a valiant and. 
an undaunted warrior. Setting his grief aside he started 
immediately, with a view to speedily reach his enemy, 
with a mobile force of 10,000 horse under the command of 
his trusted general, Bhandi, who was his compeer and 
cousin, being a son of his maternal uncle. In spite of 
entreaties he left Harsha his younger brother behind at 
Thanesar both as a matter of convenience and precaution. 
He surprised his enemy Deva Gupta by the suddenness 
of his movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 
nrobably killed in action. He marched on to the relief of 
Kanauj and met Sasanka of Bengal on the way. The 
wheel of destiny which was evidently working frpm the 
first in favour of Harsha now had a third turn and engulfed 
Rajya in its working. Sasanka was unequal to face 
Rajya and resolved to rid himself of his enemy by a*, 
bold stroke of treachery. He offered his submission to 
the youthful king of 'thanesar and promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to him in atonement for his fault.* 
Such was the usual Kshatriya fashion to patch up differ^ 
ences between contending kings. Rajyavardhana, straight 
and confiding, without arms and with a few followers only^ 
went to the camp of Sasanka and while at a feast was 
treacherously murdered by that unscrupulous king. He, 

\. The commentator on Harsha^Ctiaxita makes this su^^estion which i^very likely 
»i?3tT.r W II H. C., P. 841. 
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then, without attempting to try conclusions with Rftjya’s 
army commanded by Bhandi, as suddenly marched back 
frpm Kanauj to his kingdom as he had marched to it ; 
while a Gupta chief who was in charge of the city of 
Kanauj quietly released ESjyashri from confinement' and 
sent her away, in order probably to divert the attention of 
Bhandi, 

Such were the strange, yet not iniprc.bable, circum- 
stances which, within a few nthr of the year 606 A. D. 
{about May), placed Harsha on the, throne of Thaneaar 
at the early ago of 16 They have been very eloquently 
related by Bana, the most famous prose writer of Sanskrit 
literature, who was Harsha's contemporary and protegee, 
and they are supported to a considerable extent by the 
account of Hiueii Tsang, the most famous and trustworthy 
traveller of China who was honoured for his Buddhist 
learning and piety by Harsha. Young as he was, Harsha 
was a man of extraordinary courage, ability and good 
fortune like his remote successor Akbar who fought his 
first battle at 14, ascended the throne of Dehli a few 
months later and assumed absolute power at 18. Harsha 
resolved at once on punishing the dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj. 
Ho harnessed his army of elephants, horses and men 
with a view not only to conquer Bengal but the whole 
of India, for he well surmised that the whole country 
would be arrayed against him, unfriended and inexperi- 
enced as he apparently was. To quote the poetic ex- 
pression of Bana he therefore askeb his foreign secretary 

1 . 

II H. C., p. S32. 

2 . From the Harsha-charita some idea may be formed of the probafi r and exact 
a4e of Harsha. We have added a note tryiiijt to fix hit exact a^e. But it be notysd 
here that RHiya appears from Harsha«Charita to have been three years oJdcr than Harsha 
and Harsha about two years older than Rajyashri. When Kumara and Madhara were 
diven to them as companions Kumara is said to be 18 years of aRc. 

(H. C, p, 1 96). Rajyashri was married about a year after this and Prabhaicara*s death 
Plight have happened a year later. If we lake Kajya to be about the same afie as KuniSra 
Kiiva seems at this time to be about 19 years of aRc and Harsha about 16 when became 
Ao the throne of Thaneaar. 
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to write to all the kings of India to proffer either battle 
or submission. He started immediately on this Diavijaya 
or expedition for the conquest of the four quarters. His 
first camp was pitched on the banks of the Sarasvatf, 
only a few miles east of Thanesar and the Patel or 
headman of the village came forward to receive his 
king at this first halting place and offered the customary 
nuzmr of a gold coin marked with a bull and specially 
struck anew for the occasion, on the palm of his hand. 
Harsha, while picking up the coin, accidentally let it 
go and it fell on the muddy bank of the Sarasvati im- 
printing the soft soil with its impression. Persons present 
stood aghast at this ill omen happening at the very 
outset of his march for Bujvijaya, but Harsha, with un- 
daunted courage and wit, remarked that it was a good 
augur as it plainly indicated that the earth would soon 
be stamped with the sign of his sovereignty* To a 
man of such strength and presence of mind no advice 
was needed, yet his minister implored him to guard himself 
against possible treachery giving him a score of examples 
how in past times kings had been murdered by various 
devices by wily persons, both male and female. Thank- 
fully accepting his minister’s advice and entrusting his 
kingdom to tlie proper persons, Harsha set forth on his 
conquering expedition and now marched towards Kanauj. 
He met Bhandi on the way and with tears in his eyes 
heard from him again the story of Kajya’s murder. He 
saw the army of elephants captured from the defeated 
king of Malwa as also the vast treasure secured and 
the family and courtiers of the king all put in chains 
in return for his savage treatment of Rajyr.shri. He 
learned, however, from Bhandi that Rajyashri had been 
let off from confinement, that she had taken refuge in 
tbe jungles of the Vindhya and that in spite of efforts 
made, her whereabouts were not still ascertstined. In 
the impetuosity of his affection for Rajyashrl, Harsha 
bade his army halt on the banks of the Ganges and with a 
select retinue started off himself in search of his sister* 
He came by chance to the hermitage of one Divakannitra« 
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a Buddhist recluse, who turned out to be a close friend 
of his brother-in-law, Grahavarnia. From one of his 
disciples he heard that a lady in affliction was going 
to burn herself on a pyre just in the neighbourhood and 
with this man’s aid Harsha reached in time to save the 
queen of Ranauj, who, unable to bear her calamities, 
was going thus to put an end to her life. But the calami- 
ties of both the brother and the sister were now at an 
end, and they joyfully went to tak'^ leave of Divakaramitra, 
Kajyashri was so impressed with the sanctity and quiet of 
the .5 sbrama of the Buddhist hermit, her husband’s friend, 
that she implored her brother to permit her to turn a 
Buddhist nun. But Harsha and Divakaramitra both 
dissuaded her, Harsha prophetically saying that he and 
she would both together take the holy order when their 
life’s business was done. Harsha then returned with his 
sister Hajyashri to his camp on the bank of the Ganges. 

Here ends the romantic, but not unautheritio story 
of Harsha and Rajyashri given in the Harsha-Charita of 
Bana, who, to the great regret of the liistorian and the 
general reader, unaccountably leaves o(Y the story in 
the middle. But it is of great help to us in rfn^derstanding 
the account recorded by Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang’s 
account has been to my mind misunderstood. It plainly 
seems that that account relates to what happened sub- 
sequently at Kanauj and does not relate to what had 
already happened at Thanesar. Harsha probably was the 
sole remnant in the family of the kings of Thanesar, 
and his brother Rajya, young as Ife was, had loft no issue. 
Rajya was probably not even married. * Harsha, therefore, 
became king of Thanesar at once and without any doubt. 
The doubts entertained by Harsha as to whether he should 
be king or not as related by Hiuen Tsang must be referred 
to his doubts as to whether be should be king of Kanauj, 
The whole story becomes intelligible, if we connect these 
doubts with the kingdom of Kanauj. When Harsha and 
Biijyashrl reached Kanauj, there must have been sodie 

1, See H. a, p. 253. i 
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anxious deliberation therO as ^ the disposal of that 
kingdom. From the Harrfha-Charita Grahavarma appears 
t# have been the eldest son of his father Avantivarma \ 
Hhould Rajyashri be set aside and consigned to obscurity 
and some younger heir of Avantivarma be raised to the 
throne ? Harsha who had just brought the afflicted 
Rajyashri back from a pyre and a hermitage was un- 
willing to do so. He was also unwilling to sieze the 
kii^dom for himself. Grahavarma was a Buddhist and 
pnsi^mably Rajyashri also. Harsha, too, owing to his 
great ahd .sudden afflictions in early age had Buddhistic 
inclinations though he was a declared devotee of Shiva!f 
It was thus naturally and perhaps astutely decided, that 
the difficulty should be solved by a reference to the 
Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara whose temple was outside 
the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhisatva solved the difficulty 
in a congenial manner. Rajyashri, it was ordained, should 
^•ule and Harsha should be her lieutenant. He should not 
ascend the throne nor take the title of the king of Kanauj 
but should style himself only Rajaputra Siladitya. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese work, Fang Chih, Harsha hencefor- 
ward “ a^^ij^stered the kingdom in conjunction with his 
widowed sister** (page 338, V. Smith’s E. History, 3rd 
edition). To my mind this explanation of the apparent 
hesitation of ETarsha is simple and plain and it also 
.explains why after Harsha’s death there was anarchy 
and disorder again in the kingdom of Kanauj as, will 
be related hereafter. At this stage it is difficult to under- 
stand how historians came to confound Thanesar and 
Kanauj and Iktw it is for a moment entertained that 

« . See H. C., p. 200. 

2. The Bankshera inscripfion of tl»e 9<h year of his reign declares Marsha to be 
Param.y Mahesvara stiil. Bana also relates that when Harsha started on his Digyijaya 
from Thanesar. he first worshipped the god Mahesvara, see 

I t -H. C page 273. 

3. Probably the Re^ds mixed up the two kingdoms and hence the misunder* 
standing. The wwds in the Records are : “ The statesmen of KANAUJ. on the advice of 
their leading man Bani invited Haishavardhana, the younger brother of thfc murdered 
king, to become their sovereign. He seemed unwnUing and made excuses. He then 
dclenuvncd to take the advice of Avalokilevara.” tec, 1 think Sana's account and thi« 
must t»e put together and Marsha's unwillingness to take up the kingdom of Kanauj 
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the nobles of Thanesar h^itAted to offer their allegianoe 
to Harsha. The nobles of Thanesar, as related by B&na, 
had at once acclaimed him king of Thanesar and it wad 
only at Kanauj where he arrived in his conquering ex* 
pedition with his widt wed beloved sister RSjyashri that 
doubts arose with regard to the sacoession to the throne 6t 
that kingdom-^doubt'^ which were finally removed as 
afo^said. Harsha very naturally hereafter gave up re- 
sidence at Thanesar and made Kanauj his oailital which he 
; ruled in conjunction with his sister. Between the two the 
fondest attachment subsisted throughout their reignf Their 
Buddhistic tendencies united them in religious sentiment 
also and it appears that during their long reign nothing 
happened to mar their amidable relations. 


should be explained as above- It is also probable that Vineent Smith's UA'wUllnitnesft 
'to accept Kanauj as the capital of the Maukhari Grahavarma has increased the difficulty 
But the fact that the Maukharis ruled at Kanauj cannot, as shown fn a note, In: denied. 
The Imperial Gazetteer, too, under Kanauj unreservedly accepts the theory that the 
Kaukharis ruled at Kanauj before Harsha. 

2 
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HARSHA’S EMPIRE 

With the combined forces of Kanauj and Thanesajp, it 
is not strange that Harsha succeeded in his announced 
resolve to subjugate Hindustan. The augury was already 
good. Kuraararaja of Kaniarupa (Assam) who probably 
was an enemy of Sasanka sent a messenger to offer his 
friendship and to present him with a priceless white um- 
brella the sign of universal sovereignty according to 
Indian ideas. Harsha was gratified at this voluntary 
tribute and proffered friendship from Kumara and accepted 
them most heartily. He then moved with his army of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry east and west in a con- 
tinuous march of conquest, which is said to have lasted 
for about six years and established his empire over the 
kings of Northern India. It may be pointed out here that 
the empire of Har.sha was somewhat different from Moslem 
empirewS. The idea still remained fixed to the Indian mind 
that a Chakravarti need not dispossess the subjugated kings 
of thoir dominions. In this respect modern empires, at 
least in Hindustan, differ from ancient and mediaeval 
empires. Then it was thought enough if the conquered 
king offered his submission, promised to* pay a nominal 
yearly tribute and on occasions of ceremony attended 
upon the imperial sove^reign. Indeed it was never thought 
allowable to dispossess the native kings of their particular 
kingdoms where they had long ruled and annex them tg 
the empire. Harsha's empire, it must therefore be remem- 
bered, was different from the empire of Mahommad Tugh- 
lak or of Aurangzeb or, for that matter, of the British 
which naturally resembles the Mahomedan empires imme- 
diately preceding it. In his digvijaya Harsha only exacted 
submission from the various kings of India and’*allowed 
them to rule their own territories, annexation being re- 
sorted to only in exceptionable cases. 
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It is to be regretted that no details of this conquest or 
subjugation of Northern India are available. It is not 
even discoverable how Harsba punished Sasanka of Kama* 
suvarna or Bengal called Gauda by Bana in his Harsha* 
Charita for treacherously murdering his brother R§jya. 
Probably he saved himself by another stroke of policy in 
much the same way as he had saved himself from R&jya. 
He was alive and ruling in 619 A. 0. in which year a 
vassal king of his gave a village in gift to a Brahmin 
in Ganjam (filp. Ind. Vol. V.l, p. 144;. This inscription 
plainly shows that he enjoyed tne whole of his kingdom 
including those of his vassals intact This was of course 
in consonance with the ideas of empire above described* 
Perhaps Harsha, in his Buddhistic tendencies, extended 
forgiveness to Sasanka and did not exact from him tho 
threatened reparation for murder. 

The extent of the empire of Harsha can with tolerable 
certainty be determined. It included probably tho whole 
of Northern India exclusive of Sind, the Panjab and 
Kashmir, though even over the.se kingdoms also he estab- 
lished nominal suzerainty, for ho appears to have 1mm* 
bled all these three and exacted tribute from them. 

We shall notice the rulers of different kingdoms who 
were centemporanoous with Harsha in the next chapter 
in which we intend to detail the varic'us kingdoms visited 
by the indefatigable Chinese traveller Hinen Tsang. Here 
it will suffice to observe that Harslm subjugated almo.st the 
whole of Northern India and establi.shed a strong and 
well-ordered empire which lasted yil his death. He foun- 
ded as a memento of his being aChakravarti, a special era 
of his own commencing from 606 A. D. in imitation of 
previous emperors who had founded the Vikrama, the Saka 
and the Gupta eras. Indeed the founding oi an era was 
now looked upon as an emblem of empire and Harsha in 
response to this tradition founded his own era in 612 A. D. 
after he had completed his Digvijai/a dating from his 
accession in 606 A. D. 

Harsha hereafter attempted to extend his empire to 
the south of the Nerbudda like Samudra Gupta who had' 
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led a conquering expedition through Southern India. But 
Southern India remained unconquered owing to the vigi- 
lance and valour of Hareha’s great rival Ohalukya Pula- 
kesi II of Maharashtra. His capital appq^rs from in- 
scriptions to have been Vatapi or modern Badami but from 
Hiuen Tsang’s description it may have been Nasik also. 
This king, namely, Pulakesi II was very powerful and 
appeals to have subjugated the whole of Southern India. 
He came to the throne at about the same time as Harsha 
i.e., about 608 A. D. and soon extended his sway-down to 
the southern coast. The description which the famgus 
Chinese traveller gives of him, his army and his people 
deserves to be quoted here in extenso. “The inhabitants 
of Maharashtra) were proud, spirited and warlike ; grateful 
for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death 
with those who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
heroes went to the conflict intoxicated and their war ele- 
phants were also made drunk before engagement. Relying 
on the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt. The bene- 
volent sway of this king reached far and wide and his 
vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The great king 
Siladitya (Harsha) was invading at this time east and 
west and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance but Maharashtra refused to become subject to 
him. (Records Vol. II, Watters, page 239.) The Life says. 
The king always supports several thousand men of valour 
and several hundred savage elephants. These in a drunken 
condition rush against the enemy and without fail put the 
foe to flight. Siladitya Raja in spite of his skill and thf 
invariable success of his generals, marching himself at jtlje 
head of his troops could not subjugate him.” (Life of 
H. I,, p. l47.) By a strange concommittance thus, India 
was divided at this time into two empires ruled by two 
poweiful kings who were a match to each other and who 
came to the throne at about the same time. The ’dividing 
inc of these southern and northern empires was naturally 
the Nerbudda which divides India into two portion$ 
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differing from each other in many ohaTaoteristios both 
of country and people. 

Except in a passage which w© will notice in a note^. 
it is unfortunate that we have not an account from 
Bana with regard to the actual establishment of Hareha^s 
empire or its extent and we have to rely on the single* 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. It is from him that we learn 
that Harsha conquered India during the course of six years 
during which time neither the miii nor the elephants 
were unharnessed,’* and that fo; d5 years more he ruled, 
in peace and without any conflict. Of course the war with 
Puiakesi II which is placed by Vincent Smith about 
620 A. D. and the war with Qaiijam which was waged 
towards the end of his reign have to be excepted. This 
latter war was waged against the people of Gan jam. 
or Kangoda about 643 A. D, as has been inferred from 
the Life of Hiuen Tsang, page 159, where it is mentioned 
that ‘‘Harsha was just then returning from the subjugation 
of Gan jam.” 

It would be interesting to quote Hiuen Tsang as 
to how Harsha maintained this vast empire. ” Hav« 
iiig extended his territory he increased his army, bring- 
ing the elephant corps up to 60,000 and cavalry to 
1,00,000, and then reigned in peace for 30 ( thirty > 
years. He was just in his administration and punc- 
tilious in the discharge of hls"^ duties. He forgot sleep' 
and food in his devotion to good works. He prohibited 
the taking of life under severe penalties and caused the 
use of animal food to cease throu|:hout the five Indies. 
He established travellers* rests throughout his dominions. 
The neighbouring princes and statesmen who were zealous 
in* good works, he called “good friends.” He would not 
converse with those who were of a different character. 
The king made visits of inspection throughout his domi- 


^W« have however confirmatory eptKraphic evidence that Harsha ruled over the 
ivhde of MoHhem India. See Ind. Ant., Vol. VJ. VUl, p. 828. where Pulakeahi 11 is. 
leacribedas 

iht: 
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nion, not residing long at any place but having temporary 
buildings erected for his residence at each place of 
sojourn*; hut he did not go abroad through *the three 
months of the rainy season. The king’s day was divided 
into three periods, of which one was given up to affairs 
of government, and two were devoted to religious works. 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for 
him” (Records, Watters, Vol. I, p. 344). With such diligent 
habits of work and such conscientious efforts for the 
cultivation of high morals it is no wonder that Harsha’s 
empire remained intact throughout his long reign and 
prospered to the utmost. He had his own agents or officers 
appointed in different regions to look to the maintenance 
of justicet and his orders, autocratic as they were, were 
for the good of his subjects and were promptly obeyed 
by prince and peasant. Harsha’s empire thus may well be 
classed, like the reign of Marcus Aurelius to whom he 
may fitly be likened, § among the most enlightened and 
happy empires, which have now and then, though rarely 
enough, embellished the history of the world, and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered back 
ground. 

The death of Harsha is placed by historians in 647 
A. D. on the evidence of reliable Chinese records (see 
V. Smith’s E. H. page 352 3rd edition), Harsha having thus 
ruled for about 41 years. Most probably he left no issue. 
We have strangely enough no mention anywhere as to 
who his wife was and what children he had. He had 
a daughter no doubt and she was married to the king 
of Valabhi. Had he a son, there would assuredly have been 

■"This coi'rol:H>i'ati’U by S^naalso who describes the sojourn of Harsha at the first 
halting place from Thanescr as follows 

W15T*rTO^ 1 

I iicc note follow ng giv.ng an extract from H.C. containing “ajif 9^rgf 

: 1 ” 

L k' Ma ens Aurcl us, Harsha appears to have been an emperor of the highest 
moral Fro n Harsha-Charaa pages 111*: IX it appas thit he had vowed 

Brah!t;a..h.»rv.i or cons'aucy to his wtrdded queen, upheld truth and jus ice and forsworn 
wine aiui tU sh. A patron of teamed men he hiinscM s.'is a ti.an oi g'-cat learning and an” 
author. 
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no disturbance after his death, and his son would have 
left some record, wherein as usual his mother’s name 
would have been recited. We are therefore justified in 
surmising that he left no son. This fact indeed may 
have accentuated that intense religious consciousness 
which this unique emperor displayed of the emptiness 
of this world’s riches and greatness, and under the in- 
fiuence of which he held those magnificent festivals of 
almsgiving every fifth year which have been described 
to us by ’Hiuen Tsang with such graphic detail, and in 
which, as perhaps no emperoi in the history of the 
world did, Harsha gave away all his valuable treasures 
to Buddhist, Brahmin #nd Jain men of piety and learning, 
begging afterwards even his clothes from his sister Baj- 
yasbri. Such was this great Emperor Hars|a at once 
munificent, philosophic and brave* 



CHAPTER III 


THE KINGS AND KINGDOMS OF INDIA IN THE 
TIME OF HARSHA 

The detailed information given in the records of the 
indefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang who came to 
India in the beginning of 631 A. D. and who left it about 
the end of 643 A. D. supplies us with a very full account 
of the state of this country during the latter half of the 
reign of Harsha; an account which is strongly corrobo- 
rated by epigraphic and other evidence available. Hiuen 
Tsang often gives us the names of particular kings and 
also invariably the characteristics of the people touching 
their disposition, religion and history, information which 
is very useful to the student of early Indian history. The 
records and his life composed origina/ly in Chinese have 
been translated by European scholars and are available to 
us in an English garb. These accounts have also been 
subjected to scrutiny by noted researchers like Sir A. Cun- 
ningham who has succeeded in identifying most of the 
places and kingdoms mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
and subsequent scholars have added to the information 
thus noted by Sir A. Cunningham in his well-known book 
‘Ancient Geography of India.’ All these scholars have 
thus laid students of India a history under a deep-debt of 
obligation which cannot but be acknowledged at this stage 
when we proceed to summarise this information in a table 
specially prepared for the perusal of the general reader. 
This table gives the name of each kingdom visited by 
Hiuen Tsang in order, the name of the king if any and in 
a third ^column such valuable information about the people 
and the country as is thought interesting and useful. (See 
Note.) From this evidence and from the epigraphic evi- 
dence available we shall try in this chapter to describe 
the important kingdoms in India at this time, and the 
kings who ruled them. 
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To commenoo from the extreme no^rth-weiift we have 
fiist to notice the country of Kapisa (Kabul) the king of 
which was a Eshatriya and a Buddhist* Who this king 
was we are unable to ascertain, but he held under subjec-* 
tion the adjoining kingdoms of LampHk, Kagara and 
Glndhara, all beyond the Indus. The ruling family in 
Oindhara is said by Hiuen Tsang to have been destroyed 
and the country and the capital were in ruins. Probably 
the Huns who ruled in this country in the days of Harsha^s 
father were, after their defeat by him, conquered by Eapida* 
The next important kingdom mentioned beyond the Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was Ud^^ana or modern 
Swat, a stronghold of Buddhism even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang. Crossing the Indus, the third important kingdom 
then was that of Kashmir which held under its sway the 
three minor kingdoms of Taxiia, Sinhapura and Urasa. 
The king of Kashmir, at this time, was Durlabhavardhana 
who according to the B^jatarangini inaugurated the Kar^ 
kota dynasty in Kashmir. Hiuen Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were protected by a dragon. Accord* 
ing to Kalhana, this king was a son-in-law of the last king 
of the Gonardlya dynasty, named Balftditya. He is said 
by Kalhana to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era or 601 A. D. and to have ruled for 36 years, 
which makes him a contemporary of Harsha almost from 
beginning to end. The dynasty founded by him was called 
the Karkota dynasty, Karkota being the name of a dragon 
by whose favour he was supposed to have risen to impor- 
tance. He established his sway over the northern portion 
of the Panjab as well as certain hill atates ad joining Kash- 
mir and was thus a powerful king. Probably it was he 
who, in the difScult Himalayas, was made to acknowledge 
the nominal suzerainty of Harsha and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by BUna. The people of Kashmir as 
described by Hiuen Tsang were then exactly what they are 
at present, handspme and fond of learning, but strangely 
enough Hiuen Tsbng describes them as deceitful. 

The next country of importance is the one which 
Hiuen Tsang calls Tekka, the former capital of which was 
3 
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3Ekala and a former noted king of which was Mihirakula. 
Both SSkala and Mihirakula are names of note in the 
ancient history of India but this capital Sakala was now 
in ruins. The new capital and the name of Tekka have 
not been identified. It is possible to identify Tekka, how- 
ever, with the Tak of the Chachnama and the Tak royal 
family enumerated among the 36 royal families of India. 
The Tak according to Todd disappeared from Indian 
history owing to conversion to Mahomedanism in the 
13th century A. D. The Tekka kingdom appears to have 
held’ extensive sway, as Mulasthanapura (Multan) and 
Farvata are said by Hiuen Tsang to have been subject 
to Tekka in his days. All these countries were not pre-w 
eminently Buddhist and it may be conjectured that they 
were the places where old Hindu worship then flourished. 
Mihirakula was a persecutor of Buddhists, and at Multan 
there was the famous temple of the Sun worshipped by 
devotees throughout India. Who the Tekka king was, 
it would be most interesting to discover. He was the most 
important king of the Panjab so to speak, though as his 
country lay between Kashmir and Thanesar, his sub- 
ordination to Harsha may be inferred. 

Giving up the order of Hiuen Tsang and going a little 
south-west we find that the next most important kingdom 
was Sind. The capital was beyond the Indus and it 
held under subjection two or three kingdoms to the west 
and south as far as the sea. In fine the kingdom was 
as extensive as the British province of Sind. Its king 
though powerful had been defeated by both PrabhSkara 
and Harsha. Who this king was it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine. He was a Sudra by caste and a 
Buddhist according to Hiuen Tsang. According to the 
Chaohan3.ma — a history of the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs in the next or eighth century, — there ruled in 
Sind before Chacha, the Brahmin king, a race of kings 
whose ancestor was Dewaij and whose last king was SAhasi 
Bai. After Sahasi*s death|, Chacha the Brahmin who 
was his cjiamberlain seised ^e* throne and married his 
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widow. When this usurpation took place we can asctirtain 
from the ChachanSma which states that in the 11th year 
of the Hejira, i. c., in A. D. the first invasion of 
Sind by Mahomedans took place. Ghacha was then 
on the throne and 35 years of his reign had passed.*’ The 
usurpation of Ghacha from this statement falls in 597 A.D. 
He ruled forty years, u e., till 637 A. D. when his brother 
Ghandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years, i. e, till 
644 A. D. Thus in 641 A. D. when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
kingdom of Sind, Chandra must have been on the throne 
and he is said in the Ghachanama to have been a Buddhist 
But he was a Brahmin and hence Hiuen Tseng’s descrip- 
tion that he was a Sudra dues not apply. It is not possible 
to suppose that Hiuen Tsang made a mistake. It should 
rather be said that the Ghachanama is mistaken, for 
much of it is fanciful and it is more a hearsay history 
for events before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs than the 
evidence of an eye-witness. Moreover if Chandra died in 
644 A. D. his nephew Dahir must be taken to have come to 
throne in 644 A. D. He was the king when Sind was 
conquered by Mahamad Kasim in 712 A. D., a date which 
is certain and reliable. Dahir therefore must thus have 
been on the throne for 68 years, a somewhat long period. 
What may be surmised is that Sahasi was still on the throne 
of Sind when Hiuen Tsang visited the country in 641 A.D. 
He appears to have been of the Maurya dynasty as the 
Ghachanama represents that the ruler of Chitor was his 
brother or distant relative. Chitpr was not yet in the 
hands of the Sjsodias but was ruled by a Maurya family of 
kipgs from whom, as the traditions of the Sisodias declare, 
the kingdom was seized by Bapp& Raval. The Mauryas 
were of course looked upon as Sudras. It is not improbable 
that branches of the Maurya family sprung from Chandra 
Gupta and Asoka still ruled in several places in India. 
We would therefore give greater weight to Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement and hold that the king of Sind at this time 
was Sahasi II and he may l^ave been a Buddhist, i| 
also more consistent to suppose that it was |PC 

who was defeated by Harsha and not ChaohaiVbo wai|| 
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a peculiarly fortunate king and who extended his sway 
north, west and south. Chacha is said to have conquered 
Multan and Farvata and made his boundary conterminous 
with that of Kashmir. As Hiuen Tsang states that Multan 
was subject to Tekka and not to Sind when he visited it in 
641 A.D. we may take it as .a further argument to hold that 
he visited Sind in the time of Sahasi II. Some place 
the usurpation of Chacha in 631 A.D. (see Sind Gazetteer and 
Gazetteer of Bahawalpur) on the authority of another 
Mahomedan historian, but we must place it sometime 
after Harsha’s death, I c., about 648 A.D. Chacha ruled for 
40 years or till 688 and his brother Chandra till 695 and 
his son Dahir must have been on the throne for about 
17 years when he was conquered by Kasim in 712 A. D. 

The divergence between the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
and Chachanama with regard to the caste of the ruling 
king in Sind leaves us in a doubt as to whether Sahasi II 
was then ruling there or Chandra, brother of Chacha. But 
there is no doubt as to who was then ruling in Valabhi or 
Eastern Kathiawar, the next most important kingdom 
in Northern India. Hiuen Tsang describes the ruler of 
this kingdom very vividly. “He was a Kshatriya by caste 
and a son-in-law of Harsha. His name was Dhruvabhata. 
He was hasty of temper and young but a devout Buddhist.^ 
He is subsequently described as often accompanying 
Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
alms-giving assemblage held at Prayfiga where Hiuen 
Tsang was the presiding priest in 643 A. D. Epigraphical 
evidence is amply Corroborative in this connection. The"® 
ruling family of Valabhi was founded by Sen&pati Bha- 
tSrka, who came from AyodhyS, during the troubles of the 
Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place^< 
this in 485 A. D.). Their grants testify to their history and 
power and they were generally worshippers of Siva though 
Dhruvabhata the son-in-law of Harsha was a Buddhist. 
It was undoubtedly a premier Kshatriya family, for the 
premier Kshatriya family of later Indian history, namely, 
^he Sisodiyas of Udaipur derive their descent froln this 
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family of^alabhi. It is thenfors not improbable tiiat 
Harsha gave his daughter in marriage to this king beowuse 
ite was a Eshatriya king, as his father had given Bftjya- 
4BhrI in marriage to GrahavarmS, another well-known 
Eshatriya king of his days. In fact, then as now, kings 
tried to give their daughters to kings of unquestioned 
Eshatriya lineage for as Bftna says (H. C.. p. 200) flWFpdls 

“ Among other good qualities 
•of a bridegroom wise men look to good lineage alone. ** 
The next important kingdom was that of Gurjara 
in Rajputans. Its oapital was Bhinm&l. It was the princi- 
pal country of the Gurjaras in those days, though now 
the country is not Gujarat but Bajputana. “The king was 
a Eshatriya by caste,” according to Hiuen Tsang, and 
young man celebrated for his wisdom and courage and 
a firm believer in Buddhism.” This king must have been 
a son of king Vyighramukha in whose time the noted 
-astronomer Brahmagupta in 628 A.D. composed his treatise 
on astronomy. As Hiuen Tsang visited the country about 
-641 A. D., yy9.ghramukha’s successor must have been 
a young man. Gurjara was defeated by Prabb&kara, the 
father of Harsha as stated in the Harsha-Charita, p. 174 

Though its conquest by Harsha in his digvijaya is not men- 
tioned, it may be easily presumed. But Hiuen Tseng's 
■description of the king suggests that like Sind and 
lEashmir, Gurjara was nominally subject to the over- 
lordship of Harsha. 

There was a Gurjara kingdom to the south of Valabhi 
also. It was very probably founded by an offshoot from 
the Gurjara kingdom in the north. This was the first 
incursion of the Gurjaras into this part of the country 
which in later times has always borne their name. The 
kingdom is called Bharukacoha by Hiuen Tsang and its 
-capital was Bharukacoha or modem Broach on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of that 
river. It derived its wealth from sea-borne trade. The 
king who ruled Bharukaecha at this tff^e was Dadd^ II 
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whose grants found disclose the genealogy of Ae family^ 
and mention it clearly as a Gurjara family ^ These kings 
were worshippers of the Sun, a fact which also connects 
them with the original Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal where 
there was a well-known temple of the Sun. The tree of 
the family is as follows: — (1) Dadda I who came into 
this part about 528 A. D. and founded the kingdom, 
(2) Jayabhata I, (3) Dadda II, contemporary of Harsha and 
Hiuen Tsang. He was practically an independent king 
though his titles are those of a Mahasamanta. For this 
king Dadda is said to have given refuge to a Valabhi king 
when he was attacked by Harsha. Probably it was Dhruva-^ 
bhata himself who subsequently became the son-in-law 
of Harsha, but perhaps his father if this invasion happened 
during the early years of Harsha’s reign. 

We next go on to describe the kingdom of Molapo 
or Malwa as described by Hiuen Tsang. “Its capital” 
says he “ was on the south-east side of the Mahi river. 
The people were intelligent, of a refined speech and of 
liberal education. Malwa in the south-west and Magadha 
in the north-east were the two countries where learning 
was prized. In this country virtue was esteemed and 
humanity respected.” This flattering description applies 
to ancient Malwa as a whole, for Malwa throughout Sans- 
krit literature bears a high reputation for learning. But 
Molapo must be identified with Western Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to 
be near the Mahi river^which is even now a river of Western 
Malwa as well as Gujarat. It may perhaps have been 
Dhiir&nagari noted in the next few centuries as the seat of 
the Paramaras, the liberal patrons of learning and learned 
men. Dhar& is mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma (Gupta Ins. Vol. Ill, plate No. 51, p. 230), and 
thus must have been in existence even at that time. What^ 
ever the capital may have been, this Malwa of Hiuen 
Tsang owing to the mention of the Mahi is undoubtedly 


M -SF &C. (Indian AntiQuary, Vol. VU., No. 63), 
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Weatern Malwa ; Eastern Malwa, separated from it by' 
the Chambal river, being mentioned by him ai^ Ujjain of 
which we shall sx)eak presently. Who the king of this 
Western Malwa was it does not clearly appear. Hiueh 
Tsang mentions that from the records of this kingdom/ 
about sixty years before his arrival, there ruled here a 
Siladitya who was famous for his rare kindness and' 
compassion. He was a Buddhist and had a temple of 
Buddha built near his palace. This fine work had been 
continued for successive geneiatioas without interrup-* 
tion/* (See ReoordSi Watters, Vol, II, p. 242.) 'The life 
adds, “He would not injure even a fly. He caused the 
water given to the horses and elephants to be strained, 
unless he should destroy the life of a water-insect. He 
impressed on the people of the country to avoid taking 
life. Thus for fifty years he continued on the throne/ 
p. 148. If this king ruled Western Malwa for fifty years, 
sixty years before Hiuen Tsang’s visit in fi40 A. D:, he 
must be taken to have come to the throne in 530 A. D. 
or somewhere about it and died in 580. At this time, 
therefore, his grandson or perhaps great-grandson must, 
have been ruling in Western Malwa. Who this SIladLtya 
was we shall discuss in a note. 

Next we come to the kingdom called Ujjain from its 
capital. This kingdom was pre-eminently Malwa and 
should have been so called. But Hiuen Tsang coming to 
Western Malwa first and finding it completely Buddhist, 
gave it the name of Malwa and gave xo the next kingdom 
which was ruled by a Brahmin and which was not wholly 
Buddhist the name of Djjain. Ujjain, however, was Malwa 
pre-eminently. It was the same Ujjain as is famous in 
the old Buddhist and Hindu literatures. There is no> 
doubt about its identity for Hiuen Tsang reports that 
Asoka in his youth had built outside the city a hell 
( jail ) for the punishment of evil-doers. The ruler of 
the country when Hiuen Tsang visited it was a Brahmin* 
He was perhaps appointed by Harsha or had seized. the 
vacant kingdom and had been tolerated by him* Of the 
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Oupta family which appears to hive ruled here lii the 
beginning of Harsha’s reign we shall 'speak in a note. 
It may be stated that the Gupta emperors of P&tali- 
putra and AyodhyS conquered Malwa and Ujjain about 
400 A, D., under Chandra Gupta II. His successors ruled 
Malwa as well as Kathiawar and Gujarat as their coins 
testify. With Skanda Gupta- the regular Gupta line 
ceased. It was overthrown as is well-known by the Huns. 
A Budha Gupta, however, ruled between the J umna and 
the Nerbudda about 480-500 A.D. as appears from the Bran 
inscription and also from his coins. Other branches of 
the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must have establisheS 
themselves in the several provindes of their empire and 
we may take it that the family mentioned in the Aphsad 
plate ruled in Malwa at Ujjain until Deva Gupta the 
contemporary of Rajya was killed in the battle with 
him and the kingdom was seized by Harsha in 606 A. D. 
After that date and between 640 A. D. a Brahmin king 
may have set himself up or been appointed in Malwa. 

After the^fall of the Gupta power and ofjBudba Gupta, 
who ruled between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other 
kingdoms might have been formed in this part of the coun* 
try besides Malwa or Ujjain and HiuenTsang mentions two. 
namely, Chichi to or Zajoti in what is now Bundelkband 
the capital being probably at Bran and MaheSvarapura 
which has been identified by many with Gwalior (or per- 
haps Narwar). All these three kingdoms go by the name 
of their capitals and, were ruled by Brahmin kings who 
may well be originally only Gupta governors subsequently 
assuming kingly status.^ 

We have thus far noticed the '{important kingdoms in/ 
the west and south of the empire of Harsha and mentioned 
the names and other Iparticulars of the kings who ruled 
them. They were, to repeatj the kingdoms of /Kabul* 

1. The king in Chichito might! have *becfi « descendant of the Brahmin king San. 
kshnbha of the Partvriiaka family whose ifiAcription Us given at 25 in the Cdrp.^ns., Vol. 
111. p. IIS. or be may have been a descendant of Dhyinavisbu whose inscription has 
been found at Kran. 
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Sashtnir, Tekka (Panjab), Sind, Valabhi, Gnijara, Broach, 
Malva, Uiiain, Bundelkhand and Gwalior. Durlabbavar- 
^hana ruled in Kashmir and Sfihasi II in Sind. At Valabhi 
the premier Kshatriya king Dhruvabhata ruled and he was 
the 8on*in-law of Harsha* In Gurjara north or Rajputana 
and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two Kshatriya 
kings, viz., a son of VySghramukha and Dadda II, respec- 
tively. In what is Central India as constituted at present 
three kingdoms, named XTjiain,Zajoti,snd Mahesvarapura, 
besides Molapo or Western Malwa, were ruled by three 
Brahmin kings. All these were probably actually inclu- 
ded in Harsha’s empire and Valabhi and Broach were 
practically so, while* Gurjara, Sind, Kashmir and Tekka 
were nominally under Harsha's suzerainty. In Molapo, 
-which was also practically under the rule of Harsha, a 
grandson of a Silsditya ruled with certainty. 

Before going on to describe the kingdoms of Mid-India 
we -must notice a small kingdom not visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, the ruler of which in the beginning of.the next or 
8th century laid the foundation of the Mewad kingdom so 
noted in modern history for its great heroism and its cons- 
tancy to Rajput traditions. This was the small kingdom 
of Eder in the south-west of Mewad, founded by a son of 
Gah3.ditya of the Valabhi family of Kshatriyas, in the 
middle of the sixth century. At this time, i. e.., in the first 
half of the seventh century, the ruler in this family 
was named NSgSditya SiUditya who is mentioned in an 
inscription dated 646 A. D. (see Rajputana Gazetteer, 
Mewad Agency, Vol. II ) In this family is said to 
have been bom Bapp& RSwal who in the beginning 
of the 8th century seized Chitod and inaugurated the 
Mewad family of Rajputs as we shall have to relate here- 
after. The origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, for reasons 
which we shall have to discuss in our second volume. 

We now come to Mid-India or what is practically 
the prMent United Provinces. The valley of the Ganges 
«nd the Jumna has been the seat of Indo-Aryan civili- 
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zaiion from ancient times. Indo-Aiyan mental and 
physical power was developed here and from here the 
Aryans dominated so to speak Northern India or Hindus- 
tan as it is usually called. This part in ancient times was 
called the Madhya Desa from which Sri Krishna says in the 
Mahabharata(Sabha parva) ‘*the Yadavas were so sorry to 
be ousted and whither they pined so vehemently to return.” 
The same name continued down to the time of Hiuen 
Tsang who also calls it Mid-India and Varahamihira also 
makes this part the central division of India. The climate 
of this part of the country is or rather was remarkably 
dry and healthy in those days, when it was not cut up by 
nuiperous canals taken out from the Jumna and the 
Ganges, which while they have added to the fertility of 
the land and insured it against famine, have created a 
malarial climate^ and detracted much from its salubrity. 
The country then was and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very 
compact territory and rose to pre-eminence in ancient 
times. The principal kingdoms here at this time were 
Thanesar and Kanau j both ruled by one and the same 
king Harsha. These two kingdoms were in fact the ancient 
Euru and PSnchala kingdoms united again as they once 
were under Janamejaya and the combination was natur- 
ally so powerful that Harsha like Janamejaya easily 
became the emperor of Hindustan. As Harsha usually 
lived at Kanau j that city now rose to the importance, and 
assumed the status, of the capital of India. This status it 
retained throughout tho mediaeval period of Indian history 
of which we are treating. It had already risen into some 
importance during the days of the Maukhari kings Isana, 
Sarva and AvantivarmS who ruled there during the latter 
half of the sixth century and who established overlordship 
over the eastern portion of the Gangetic valley, while the 
Vardhanas of Thanesar established overlordship over the 
western. The union of Thanesar and Kanauj at once raised 
Kanauj* to the position of the capital of India now. lost 

^ Kanau) now a mere Tahsil or Taluka town in the Farukhabad District, U. P. and* 
iiothina but debris remains to attest its former greatness. 
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completely by PAtaliputra. The latter city when Hluea 
Tsang visited it was in ruins and almost deserted. lu 
had finished its r61e. Ohandragupta Maurya had raised it 
to the position of the capital of India and Asoka had con* 
firmed it. Subsequent dynasties of emperors down to the 
Guptas respected that position, but when the Guptas moved 
out of it for the first timetoAyodhyA for a sort of change, 
its decline began, and when Harsha established the court 
of his empire at Kanauj, that position was finally lost 
by it after having thus retained it for about 800 years, i. e, 
from 300 B,C. to 500 A.D. Kanauj remained the acknowledged 
capital of India during the rest of the period of the early 
history of India. Delhi was almost a village at this time. 
It had shone once only during the brief reign of thePAnda* 
vas in the beginning of Indian history and had then retired 
into shade. It came into view again in the 10th century A.D. 
with AnangapAla who claimed to be a descendant of the 
Pandavas but remained inferior to Kanauj till the 12th 
century when it threw Kanauj into shade with the victory 
of Prithviraja over Jayachand. The Mahomedaus who 
finally conquered Prithviraja made Delhi the chief seat of 
their rule and Delhi has since remained the capital of the 
Indian empire down to this day. 

This short account of the shifting of the centre of 
political gravity westward along the Gangetic valley from 
PAtaliputra to Kanauj and from Kanauj to Delhi will be 
found interesting. In the interval between 600 and 1200 
A. D., Kanauj was the accepted capital of India as Arab 
historians of this time also testify ; for when they speak 
of the capital of Hind they always refer to Kanauj. The 
halo of the empire of Harsha hovered long over the city 
and induced each successive aspirant to imperial power 
to establish bis dynasty there during this period as had 
happened at PA taliputra during the centuries preceding and 
as happened at Delhi during the centuries following. The 
city of Kanauj consequently acquired grandeur and accu - 
mulated riches commensurate with its dignity* It was at 
the height of its splendour in the time of Mahmud ot* 
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Ohazni, who himself observed that it could justly boast to 
liave no equal and that it was full of palaces and temples 
feuilt of marble. Even when Hiuen Tsang visited it, it 
was already a great city. It was, says he, five miles long 
and one mile broad, was very strongly defended and had 
lofty structures everywhere. **There were beautiful gar* 
dens and tanks of clear water and in it were collected 
rarities from strange lands.” Kanauj was so grand in the 
8th century that the Chachan&ma uses (Trans, p. 52) '"You 
want Kanauj” as a proverb meaning you want the im- 
possible. 

In this city reigned Harsha the patron of Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang. Thanesar or Srikantha as the country is 
called by Bana, and Kanauj were kingdoms directly under 
Harsha. Hiuen Tsang mentions many kingdoms in the 
Gangetic valley besides these two and most of them also 
must have been directly under Harsha’s rule. Pariyatra 
or modem Alwar was however under a king of the Vaisya 
caste as also Srughna (about Hardwar) and Matipura 
where a Sudra king ruled, and Brahmapura or modern 
Garhwal. But Ahicchatra and Pilosana, SS.nkasya and 
Ayodhya, Allahabad and Kausambi where no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang were probably under the direct 
sway of Harsha. Along the foot of the Himalayas were 
small kingdoms like Sravasti and Kapilvastu, Ramagrama 
and Kusinagara where petty chiefs ruled. These places 
were places of Buddhist worship and hence kept up some 
population ; otherwise s^trangely enough the country was 
desolate. Many cultivable and fertile parts of India were 
indeed in ancient times under jungles which have been 
cleared only under the British rule. Civilization and 
prosperity followed in ancient days the course of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and away from them were jungles 
infested by elephants. The incessant internecine fights 
between opposing kings prevented the growth of overflow- 
ing population and the means of communication being 
limited, the export of grain from India must then have 
4>een almost nil. Hence the need for extension of cultiva- 
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tion was not felt and it is no wonder that eveh the empire 
of Harsha was bordered, bo to speak, on both sides b^r wide 
fringes of jungles along the Himalayas on the north and 
the Vindhyas on the south. These jungles provided the 
immense number of elephants required for the armies of 
contending kings. Considering this state of the country^ 
therefore, we need not be surprised that there were 60,000 
elephants in the army of the emperor Harsha atone, while 
there must have been thousands more m those of other 
kings. 

We will now proceed to describe the kingdoms to 
the east of Mid-India, or in what are now the provinces of 
Behar and Bengal. The hrst kingdom to notice was that 
of Magadha. Hiuen Tsang relates that before his time 
a king named Purnavarma who was supposed to be a de- 
scendant of Asoka ruled in Magadha where he had rebuilt 
the wall round the Bodhi tree which had been thrown 
down by Sasanka king of Earnasuvarna. Magadha was 
the chief place of Buddhist worship. It contained the 
Bodhi tree and Buddha's footprint stone. Besides, the 
Nalanda monastery, the chief seat of Buddhist learning 
was in Magadha. Beyond Magadha were Hiraiiyaparvata 
or Monghyr and Champll or Bhagalpur, Eajugal or R&j* 
mahal and Faundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings, 
of whom we have no information. Beyond was E&marupa 
or Assam which was ruled at this time by Bh&skaravarmft 
whose other name was Eumira. He was a friend and 
ally of Harsha from the first as we have already described. 
Strangely enough the accounts, of this king given by 
Hiuen Tsang and Bfina, two contemporary witnesses 
agree almost to the last detail. At page 186 of the Re- 
cords, Vol. II, (Watters) we read, “The reigning king who 
was a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of NarHyana 
Deva was named BhEskaravarmA, his other name, was 
Kumara. The sovereignty had been transmitted in the 
family for 1,000 generations. His Majesty was a lover 
of learning. Men of ability came from afar to study here. 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplisbecl 
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^ramanas/’ Bana at page 294, H. C., says.— 

5P^ ^ *ii{l^r^3 51^ g^ 

%rffq^: gf^ciqj?! qm ^fircrsni^^r^ ^ i qpr dd^: 

f^: HHWll Although the name Bhaskaravarma sounds as 
that of a Eshatriya his being a Brahmin as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang may be accepted to be correct. Brahmins 
who followed the Eshatriya profession often took a 
Eshatriya name and those who followed Vaisy a professions 
took a Vai&ya name. The fame of Assam for learning 
continued for some centuries more down to the days of 
Sankara. The legendary origin of the family is, of course, 
unhistorical, but that it was a long-continued family 
may be believed as Assam, being out of the way, must 
have remained undisturbed by the ambitions of con- 
quering heroes. We shall have to speak of this Eumara 
again as we have spoken of him before. 

We now come to the three kingdoms into which 
Bengal proper was then divided, namely, Earnasuvarna 
tMurshidabad), Samatata (Eastern Bengal) and Tamralipti 
(Midnapur). These were prosperous countries even in 
Hiuen Tsang's time. The king in Earnasuvarna before 
Hiuen Tsang visited it was Sasanka or Narendragupta 
already mentioned as the man who treacherously murdered 
Rajyavardhana and was a persecutor of Buddhism. Pro- 
bably he was pardoned by Harsha, as he is shown by 
a Ganjam inscription to be alive and reigning in 619 
A. D. But after his death his kingdom seems to have 
been given tv the Kuraaiaraja of Assam. For an undated 
inscription of Bhaskaravarma, published in the Dacca 
Review 1913 (noted by V. Smith), was issued from Earna- 
Buvarna. Hiuen Tsang does not mention the king ruling 
in Earnasuvarna when he visited it; but the above 
surmise is supportable also from the statement of Bana, 
that Harsha anointed Eumararaja a king ( 

C., p. 139 ). In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
a Brahmin family ruled to which belonged a great Bud- 
dhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang. No particulars of the 
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liing at T&mralipti are mentioned. All these kingdoms 
were^ of course, subordinate to Harsha. It is to be noticed 
that Hiuen Tsang does not asssign the name of Gauda 
to any of these kingdoms, though the king of Earnasuvarna, 
Sasanka, is described by Bana as the king of Gauda. 
Gauda is a noted name in Sanskrit literature for the learned 
men of Gauda have always maintained a peculiar style 
and school of thought of their own. Probably the name 
Gauda applied to ail these three kingdoms, as also the 
name Vanga which is still more ancient and which is 
not noted by Hiuen Tsang. 

Lastly in Northern India and in subordination to 
Harsha we have to mention the kingdom of Odra or Orissa 
and the kingdom of Kongadu or Ganjam along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. These were Indo-Aryan kingdoms 
on the border of the Dravidian Kalinga kingdom to the 
south. With Kongadu Hiuen Tsang notices the change 
in language. (Curiously enough their written language 
was the same as that of India.) With Ealinga the change 
in the language was complete. **In talk and manners they 
differed from Mid-India” (Watters, Vol. II, p, 198). The 
kings in these two countries are not mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, nor can we find them out with certainty. Ac- 
cording to the palm leaf chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannath in Outtuck, Orissa was under the Kesari 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th Century A. D., but it 
is probable that that dynasty established itself there after 
the time of Harsha. (See Cuttuck Gazetteer.) 

This completes the list of important kingdoms^ in 
Northern India which constituted the empire of Haritha. 
As we have already remarked, contemporaneous with 
this northern empire of Harsha, there was at this 
time the southern empire of Saty&sraya Pulakesin II 
of Maharashtra, which included all the kingdoms in the 
Deccan and South India. These kingdoms were, most of 
them, visited by Hiuen Tsang and have been described by 

^ Nepal is omitted as at this time, it was subordinate to Tibet and it does not clearly 
appear that it was subordinate to Harsha. 
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hill). They were Ealihgs or Bajamahendri, Kosala or 
Batpur, Andhra or Warangal, Dhanakakata or Yengi; 
Chola or Nellore, Dravida or Kanchl, Ifalayakuta, 
or Madura, Konkanapu^a or part of Mysore and northern 
part of the western coast (the capital l^ing probably 
BanavSsi above the Ghats) and lasty Maharashtra with its 
capital at Bad&mi, whose king Pulakesin appears to have 
subdued all the other kingdoms noted above, (see Aihole 
and' other inscriptions.) The Pallavas ruled in Kanchl or 
Chola and Dravida, their king at this time being Nara- 
sinha Varman. In Malayakuta or Pandya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) ruled the line of kings, called the PSndyas 
who like the kings of .Assam, ruled therefrom of old. Ip 
Vengi was Vishnu Vardhana, brother of SatySsraya Pula- 
kesin. Who the king of BanavSsi was we cannot discover. 
Probably a prince of the Bla^NMilba family ruled there. 
These kingdoms of the soiih were all tributaries of and 
subordinate to the empire of Pulakesin II who conquered 
them between about 610 and 620 A. D. By a strange coin- 
cidence this southern empire of Pulakesin which came into 
being at about the same time as that of Harsha in the 
north, also came to an end like its northern rival about 
the middle of the 7th century, Narsinha Varman of KSnchl 
conquering and devastating Badami. 



NOTES. 

1 — The Maukhabis of Kanalj. 

Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill, Asirgad Seal, No, 47 (page 219), gives us a s€^ . 
inscription of SarvavarmS and this contains, in my view, the genealogy^ 
of the kings of Kanauj. Utitortunat^Iy in these records the recorders never 
trouble themselves to mem ion the kingdom where *\ie particular kings 
ruled. Perhaps they omit the name of ♦he kingdom because tltey think 
it so well known, but this omission causes us at this distance of time 
a great deal of doubt and difhcuity is from the Harsha-Charita 
that we know that the Maukharis ^uJed in Kanauj; for Grahavarnus 
came from there an<l was kiUed there 4*nd Rsjyashri was also imprisoned 
there. This seal gives the following genealogy: — 1. Mahdraja 
Harivarma; 2. MaharSja AditytivarmS; 3 MahSrSja Isvaravarma, born 
of Harsha Gupta; 4. MahTir(Sj?d/iir^ja IbSiiavarmS, born of TJpaguptil ; 

5. J:*arama Mahe^vara MahUrajlidhitQja SarvavarmS Meukhari. This 
line of the seal may be continued by the help of the Aphsad inscription 
of the later Guptas (p. 203, Corp. Ins., Vul. Ill); 6. SusthitavarmS. and by 
the aid of the Deo Barnak inscription (p. 217 ditto);? Avantivarm^. 
This Deo Barnak inscription is of one Jivita Gupta and mentions the 
confirmation of the grant of the village of VSrunika (now Deo Barnak), 
a village about 25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief towii of the 
Shahabad district of Bengal to a sun-worshipper, first made by BfilSditya 
and subsequently confirmed by SarvavarmS and again by AvantivarmS 
both styled Paramesvara. These two are evidently the kings of the 
Maukhari line of Kanauj. We may by the help of these inscriptions^ 
give the Maukhari line of kings with the Qupta line as follows: — 


The Maukharis. 


The Guptas. 


1. HarivarxnS 

2. XdityavarmS, married 

Harsha Gupta. 

3. Isvaravarma, married 

Upagupta. 

4. IsEnavarma 

5. Sarvavarma Maukhari. 

6. Susthitav^rma. 

1 ^. 

7. Avantivarma * 
g. Grahavarma. 


1. Krishna Gupta. 

2. Harsha Qupta. 

i. 

3. Jtvita Oupta. 

4. KumSra Qupta, fought 

with Isanvaratna. 

5. Damodara Gupta, killed in 

fight with Maukhari. 

6. MahSsena Oupta, fought 

with Susthita, 


7. Madhava Gupta. 

Three generations of the Guptas KumSra, Damodara and Mahasena 
;.ie explicitly said in the Aphsad inscription to 'have fought with three 
5 
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generations of the Maukharis, IsSna, s'arva and Susthita; the first two 
inmes of which we find in the Ashirgad seal inscription of Sarva also. 
u^dityavarmS is said, in the seal, to have married Harsha C^uptE, 
and she appears to have been a sister of the contemporaneous Harsha 
Gupta. MahSsena Gupta must be taken to have lived long or Susthita 
to have a short reign, hence his generation covers two of the VarmSs 
which is npt improbable, GrahavarmS and MSdhava Gupta, son of 
Mab^sena being contemporaneous with and almost of the same age as 
Harsha. 

It is possible to deduce a few salient facts about the history of this line 
of Maukhari kings from these three records, namely the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion, the Ashirgad seal and the Deo Barnak inscription (Corp. Ins., Vol. 
Ill, Nos. 42,47 and 46). In the first place this lineofkin^ became 
powerful in the days of Is5navarma who for the first time is called 
MahSrSjadhirSja, the three before him being called Maharajas only in 
the Ashirgad seal. The seal assigns the title Maukhari for the first time 
to his son SarvavarmS. In the Aphsad inscription also while his father 
IsanavarmS is mentioned by name, his son is called by the simple name 
of the Maukhari. Thus SarvavarmS appears to have been a greater 
king than his father and he and probably his father also fought with the 
Huns. His dominions or rather overlordship extended south upto 
Ashirad where his seal was discovered and also east as far as Bengal 
where as stated in the Deo Barnak inscription he confirmed a grant 
given by BSlSditya of Magadba to a sun- temple which indicates that 
the dominion of BSlSditya’s successors had been substituted by that of 
SarvavarmS of Kanauj. The same grant was confirmed by the grandson of 
SarvavarmS named AvantivarmS, the father of GrahavarmS brother-in- 
law of Harsha. 

We have now to consider the inscriptions of the Maukhari king 
named AnantavarmS given in Corp. Ins. ‘Vol. HI. In these the pedigree 
given extends only over three names and these are YajfiavarmS, SSrdfila- 
varmS and AnantavarmS. These seem to be a branch of the same 
family, for they call themselves Maukharis. But they are distinct from 
the Kanauj family and are of much less importance. For the greatest 
of the three SSrdilla is no more than a MahSsSmanta (see Corp. Ins., 
Vol. Ill, No. 48: wferfiFfr wrJ ^rrsFcTf^miS}’:) while SarvavarmS 

and IsanavarmS are styled in the seal MahSrSjSdhirSja (see No.47 tbtd). 
These Maukharis appear to be a later branch established in thd* 
GayS district, where their inscriptions have been found and probably 
belong to a date later than that of Harsha. 

2.— Dev AG UPTA OP Malwa. 

We have next to determine who Deva Gupta or rather the MSlava 
king was who attacked GrahavarmS of Kanauj and who was killed in the 
battle with Rsjya. The difiSculties^iu this connection are numerous and 
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iirottblesome. In the first place B5i.ia in the Harsha Charlta distinclly 
says that it was a king of M&lava who attacked Kananj : ^ 

SrnwsTr *TrBr*nfF^^ (H. C.> p. 251) ; also 

(H. C*, p. 305), Clearly therefore a king of 
MSlava attacked GrahavarmS, and Bhaiidi showed Harsha the jmopk of 
that Malava king enchained (the king himself being probably killed 
after his defeat by KajyaO Now in the Madhabana inscription of Harsha 
RSjya is said to have punished kings like Deva Gupta. Rsjya in his 
abort life fought only two nattles, ono with the Huns , nd the other with 
the MSlava king who had murdered Grab av arms. Putting the two to- 
gether the name of this MSlava king, therefore, was clearly Deva 
Gupta, Now in the Aphsad inscription aiiove mentioned, we have the 
names of members of a Gup^.a 'Hmily who were the hereditary enemies 
of the VannSs of Kanauj and it eontains aiso the name of MSdhava. 
companion of Harsha. This family may. therefore, be taken to be the 
family of the Guptas of MSlava though in this inscription the country of 
the Gupta-s is not mentioned, nor unfortunately the name of Deva Gupta, 
And we may accept the ingenious guess made by Dr.Hoernle (J. R. A. S. 
1904) that Deva Gupta was M5dhava*s brother, with some changes to be 
noted further on. 

The fact is there is no other explanation possible. The Harshn* 
Charita plainly states .that the two princes, KumSra and MSdhava, 
called Guptas who were given by Prabhakaravardhana to his sons. 
Rsjya and Harsha, to be their companions were or sons of 

the king of MSlava. This MSdhava Gupta who was the companion of 
Harsha is very probably the Madhava Gupta of the Aphsad inscription 
for he is expressly described there to be desirous of the company* of 
Harsha. ( ’^r. ) Moreover from the description of 
MSdhava as a tall imposing fair young man, given by Bfipa in the 
Harsha-Charita in detail differing from that of KumSra one is inclined 
to infer that BSpa had in his mind the fact that this MSdhava subse- 
quently became a well-known king. But a difficulty presents itself here 
namely, how could the king of MSlavu attack GrahavarmS, while the 
king’s own brothers were the attendants of RSjya and Harsha, the 
brother-in-law of GrahavarmS ? The guess of Dr. Hoernle seems to be 
acceptable that they were on inimical terms and it may be supplemented 
by the suggestion that KumSra and MSdhava were not merely the younger 
brothers of Deva Gupta, but were his half-brothers or sons by another 
wKe of MahSsena Gupta. There is always ill-hlUng even in ordinary 
families between half-brothers, and in royal families in India such 
brothers are usually at deadly enmity. By this suggestion is also 
removed the difficulty of explaining why the sons of a king were given 
as companions of the sons of another king. KumSra and MSdhava had 
no right to the throne being younger sons and their presence in MSlava 

* If we take this, to mean **HihV* with Harsha. he it stll) Harshs’s contemporary, 
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was not very palatable to the eldest son and heir-apparent Deva Gupta 
who was most likely an impetuous man. In fine the story of tha 
MSlavaraja in connection with Harsha may be told thus. A Gupta 
family starting from Krishpa Gupta reigned at Ujjain or some other 
place in Miilava and were the hereditary enemies of the Maukharis of 
Kanauj. They were connected by marriage with the Vardhana family 
of Thanesar, Prabhakaravardhana’s mother Mahasena Gupta (mention- 
ed in the Sonpat seal of Harsha) being a sister of Mahasena Gupta of 
Malwa. The last had a long reign and had his eldest son Deva Gupta by 
one wife and two younger sons Kumara and Madhava by another wife. 
These he sent to his sister’s son Prabhakara to seek their fortune. 
Mahasena Gupta died a little before Prabhakara and Deva Gupta be- 
came king of Malwa. When Prabhakara died suddenly and Rajya and. 
Harsha and Grahavarma were left young and inexperienced, Deva Gupta, 
as usual wMth his family, suddenly attacked Grahavarma and killed hfhi.- 
Rajya with Bhandi and Kumara, half-brother of Deva Gupta, attacked 
Deva Gupta and defeated him and seized all his treasure and put his mem 
and family in chains for his dastardly treatment of RajyashrT. Rajya 
and Kumara both being subsequently killed treacherously by Sasanka 
H.irsha became king of Thanesar and came and took from Bhandi the- 
charge of the booty and prisoners and the army of elephants of the Malava 
king. It seems probable that for the great crime of Deva Gupta the 
kingdoiii of Malava was seized by Harsha for a time at least and not 
given to Madhava to whom it properly belonged. It appears so clearly* 
from the Harsha-Charita where Bspa says : 

which means that the booty including the throne Or 
was taken possession of by Harsha and handed over to his officers 
and not to M3dhava who must have been retained by Harsha as his com- 
panion during all the time he conquered Northern India and founded his 
empire. Subsequently, as Emperor, Harsha must have put Madhava in 
possession of some eastern kingdom on the bank of the Ganges for the 
Aplisad inscription of Adityasena and other inscriptions seems to indi- 
cate that Adityasena’s country lay in Bengal. Since this family in 
Bengal had nothing to do with Deva Gupta his name does not appear in 
the genealogy of Adityasena. For, as MSdhava did not succeed to Deva 
Gupta, his half-brother, at all, Deva Gupta’s name has properly been 
omitted. In the kingdom of Ujjain when Hiuen Tsang visited it there- 
was a Brahmin king ruling. This Brahmin king may either have seated^ 
himself on the vacant thi one being tolerated by Harsha or he may even have 
been appointed by Harsha the Emperor as Matfigupta was appointed to 
K ishmir by Yasodharraa VikramSditya of the Mandsaur inscription. 
Thus the difficulty created by the mention of a Brahmin king in Ujjain 
by Hiuen Tsang is also removed and reconciled with the story of the^ 
li>vrsha-Chama. Or we may take Deva Gupta s capital to be some other 
town like VidisS which is also a i>ortion of Malwa. Both and. 
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Hiuen Tsang are contemporary and reliable narrators and their state* 
ments can only be reconciled in this way. 

The line of Mslava kings so to say became extinct with Deva Qupta 
and the line of the Guptas of Magadha, as the Cor. Ins., Vol. Ill styles 
it, continued in the nerson of M^idhaea. We may give the two lines j*s 
follows from the Aphsad and other icscriptionr^ given in this volume and 
^ven assign some dates with corroboration, as one inscription contains a 
date 66, presumably of the Harsha Era. We give the Thanesar and 
Kanauj lines also for comparison. 


Thanesar. Malwa. 


Kanauj. 

^Sonpat seal No. 52) (Aphsad inscription '^nd 
Deo Barnak inscfirtion) 

1 X^'shpa Gupta 

1 

(Aphsad inscription 

and 

Ashirgad 

2 Harsha Gupta 

3 Jivita Gupta fights with 1 

IsvaravarmS 

1 Kajyavardhana 4 Kumara Gupta „ 


I^Snavanna 

1 

2 Adityavardhana 5 DSniod.ira Gupta „ 

3 

San aviii'TM.i 

m. MahSsena Gupta I 

3 Prabhakaravardhana 6 Mahasena Gupta „ 

1 1 

4 

Sustbi.iiviirm^ 

1 

RSjyavar- Harsha- Deva Gupta MSdhava 

5 

AvantivurmS 

1 

dhana killed vardhana killed 606 Gupta of 
606 A.D. king 606 A.D. Magadha 

6 

Grahflvarind 
killed 606 A.D. 


A.D. (Malwa king- | 

dom line Adityasena 
closed) A.D. 672 


Deva Gupta 
Vishpu Gupta 
Jivita Gupta 

Corp. Ins. Vol. III. plate No. 42. mentions the erection an 
image at N5landS in the regin of Adityasena in the year 66 (of Harsha 
Era presumably) i. e. 672 A. D., which is not inconsistent with the story 
we have sketched above. MSdhava may either be supposed to b;ive 
come to power and established himself in Magadha after Harsha’s 
death or during his lifetime as stated before. 

The theory of Dr. Hoernle about Deva Gupta is objected to by 
Fandurang Shastri Parakhi in his Marathi Life of Harsha. He thinks 
that MahSsena Gupta could not have been the sister of Mahasena 
Qupta as in that case the sons of the latter Kumara and MEdbavu 
become the brothers of Prabhakaravardhana being his maternal uncle's 
sons and therefore uncles of Rsjya and Harsha and could not therefore 
have bowed to them when introduced, as stated by Bapa. But thin is 
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not correct. Although seniors, even a king’s sons, when they come in 
a subordinate position, have to bow to the master king. The master 
king and his sons are above all relations in point of etiquette. I have 
seen even a grand-father bow to his daughter’s son, the latter being the 
king. Secondly, Parakhi does not believe that Deva Gupta was MahS- 
sena Gupta’s son, but there can be no other person ( if we bear in mind 
the Madhuban inscription of Harsha ), intended by BSpa when he says 
that it was a MSlava RSja who attacked Grahavarma. Thirdly, Vincent 
Smith also does not accept Dr. Hoernle’s theory as a whole and especi* 
ally that part of it which brings in Siladitya of Malwa mentioned by 
Hiuen Tseng. This last portion of Dr. Hoernle’s theory, no doubt, has 
to be abandoned as I shall show later on. In fact, SilSditya cannot 
come in to attack GrahavarmS, for his Malwa would be different from 
the Malwa of Deva Gupta. BSna must be taken to use the word MSlat 
va in one sense only though the MSlava of Hiuen Tsang and the 
Malava of BSna may be taken to be different. What I mean is this 
BS^a says that Kumara and MSdhava were the sons of a MSlava king 
( ) and that Grahavarma was killed by or king of 

MSlava who was himself subsequently defeated by Rsjya in battle* 
In these two statements of BSna MSlava must mean the same kingdom 
and not different kingdoms as Dr. Hoernle takes by introducing- 
SilSditya along with Deva Gupta. BSria’s statements clearly require 
that KumSra and MSdhava were brothers of Deva Gupta and that they 
belonged to the same kingdom, which may be taken to be Ujjain or some 
other town in eastern Malwa. Thus, we have to give up that part of 
Dr. Hoernle’s theory which brings in SilSditya. We have also to give 
up the further portion of his theory which makes Ya^omati ( Queen of 
PrabhSkaravardhana), a sister of SilSditya and ddugher of Yasodharma. 
In the first place we find names of a sister and brother have some por»* 
ti(*n in common but not of a father and daughter. And, secondly and 
more particularly when Yasomati’s brother is described by Bs^a as 
bringing Bbandi to PrabhSkara he simply says vrrffr. Had he been 

a king and a king of so great a fame at SilSditya, BSna the contemporary of 
Harsha would certainly have mentioned the name of the king or at least 
a ftixed some epithet indicating bis high position. It appears from this 
plain reference that Vasomatl was not the daughter of a great king but 
some SSmanta king and hence her brother is mentioned without any 
distinction.* Moreover from Yasomatfs lamentation at the time of 
burning herself (in 606 A. D.) her father and mother appear to have 
been then still alive; see H. page 230. Under this view, therefore# 
Bh'indi is not the son of a great kit^, but a mere SSmanta and expects 
not to rise to a higher position than that of a Oommander-in-Chi<ef. And 

Even if the epithet apqolied to by Bina ( H. C, p. 1T6) be 

iro.xprrted literally, this brother who bTOt^.ht* Bhandi must be takrn to be a ^ounser 
brother not entitled to royal epithets. His pibin mention requires this as also his hand*' 
inii over lus son to seek his for une * 
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briber we are not reduced to the neeessity of believing that be fought 
against his own father SilSdityu and had the hardihood or inhumanity 
to present to Harsha the family and dependents enchained, and the 
treasures and even the throne of his own father without any feeling. I 
think this part of Dr. Hoernle’s theory must he abandoned for we avoid 
a great many difficulties by making YasoraatT not the sister of Silfdttya 
ofMalwabutof some SSmanta ruler. His theory, however, that Deva 
Gupta was a brother of KumSra and MSihava seems to me to he accept* 
able and explains references properly as shown alxwe. 

3.-~Sir Vincent Smtith on the MAt»£HARis and tite GurTAs. 

At page S12 (5rd edn.) of his Earh' History of Indin Sir Vincent 
Smith observes ; “These ‘later Guptas ofMagadha/as they are called 
by Archaeologists s^hared the rule of that province with another dynasty 
of rajas who had names ending in ‘Varman* and belonged to a clan 
called Maukhari. The territorial division between the two dynasties 
cannot bt^ defined precisely. Their relations vrith one another were 
sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, but the few details known 
are of little importance.” Now it is clear from the ai>ove that Sir V. 
Smith refers to the Maukharis and the Guptas discussed in the above 
two notes. It seems, however, clear to me that the Maukharis originally 
belonged to Kanauj. That their kingdom was Kanauj is certain frotn 
the statements of BSpa. Grahavarmfi was attacked and killed there. 
His father was AvantivarmS from BSna’s sStatement, This Avantivar- 
m5 was a grandson of SarvavarmS as seems very probable from the Deo 
Barnak inscription. The seal of SarvavarmS found at Afihirgad gives 
the genealogy of this line of kings which has been given above. These 
Maukhari kings thus ruled at Kanauj and held exten.sive sway. The 
description of BSna vnyftwJit 

as also TttgT?: (H. C. pp. 200 and 252) 

seems to indicate that the Maukharis of Kanauj were a powerful family 
and the seal found at Ashirgad and the inscriptions found at Jaiinpur and 
Deo Barnak show that they held sway over a large extent of territory 
southwards upto the Vindhya, northwards upto Jaunpur, and eastwards 
upto the Brahmaputra. In fact I would give the political history of 
India in the latter half of the sixth century as follows : — When the 
Imperial Gupta line ended in 538 A. D, with KumSra Gupta II ( V. Smith 
page 152 3rd edition), many of their provinces came under the sway of 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. With the overthrow of the Huns by a con- 
federacy led by Ya^odharma and BSlSditya several new' kingdoms came 
into importance in different parts of the Gupta empire and among 
them the Vardhanas of Thanesar and the Maukharis of Kanauj who 
had also their share of the fights with the Huns were the twro promi- 
nent. The latter extended their sway north, south and east and for a 
time the eastern provinces were under their direct sway. We ban only 
thns explain the confirmation of the grant at Deo Barnak made or!m 
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gmally by BSlSditya, by SarvavamS and again by ArantlvarmS. It 
was after Harsba’s death that this sway of the Maukharis of Kanauj 
in Bengal was substituted by that of the later Guptas of Magadha as 
they are called by Archieologists. This ' part of my theory about ..the 
Maukharis seems to me to be well founded and strong. As to my 
surmise that the later Gupta line originally came from Malwa, I cannot 
speak with the same certainty. If MSdhava of the Aphsad inscription 
is a brother of Devagupta, then he came undoubtedly from Malwa. But 
if not we may treat his line as ruling from before in some portion of 
Magadha. All the same Devagupta who killed GrahavarmS and who 
was killed by B&jya certainly belongs to Malwa. We may well ima- 
gine that a Gupta line set itself up in Malwa after the disruption of the 
Gupta empire and always fought with the Maukharis of Kanauj for 
supremacy. Devagupta may also be, with fitness, assigned to the line 
of Gupta princes of whom Bhavagupta of 580 A. D. was one. MSdhava * 
and KumSra the companions of Harsha and Eajya must in that case be 
taken to belong to this line of Malwa kings, that is the MSdhava of 
Harsha-Charita must be taken to be different from the MSdhava of the 
Aphsad inscription. These Guptas of the Aphsad inscription even if 
assigned to Magadha may also have had fights with the Maukharis of 
Kanauj who were as we have said above the overlords of the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire. ■ 

We must lastly take into consideration the fact noted in the account 
given by Mr. Burn of “ ^ome coins of the Maukharis ” in J. R. A. S. 1906 
at page 843 referred to by Sir V. A. Smith in a foot-note here. These 
coins were fpund in a village named Bhitaura in the Zilla of Fyzabad 
in Oudh. They are coins of IsaiiavarmS, Sarvavarma and AvAntivarma 
and of Harsha, Pratapasila and Siladitya as deciphered from the legends. 
They also contain dates which with dates on coins previously found are 
for Isanavarmii 54, 55 for Sarva 58 (formerly found) 234, 23 ( now found ) 
and 57 w’hich may be read as 67 and 71 (formerly found) and 250 (now found) 
for AvantivarmS. On the coins of Harsha, Pratapasila and Siladitya 
the figures in the opinion of Mr. Burn “ stand for regnal years. ” The 
Three digit figures on the Varmtt coins now found are clearly Gupta 
years. The previous figures are not well explained and Mr. Burn seeks 
to explain them by reference to a supposed era started by Brahmagupta 
in 499 A. D. when exactly 3600 years had expired from the begnining of 
t lie Kali age. Whatever that era may be, the dates extending over 
Three digits, now found, are clearly Gupta era figures and in the opinion 
of Mr. Burn this use of the Gupta era may indicate a temporary subjec- 
tion to, or alliance with Guptas. But it seems to me that no .such in- 
ference is necessary. Indeed independent kings use the era of an empire 
which has just passed awray, simply because the people are accustomed 
to use that era. The Valabhisused the Gupta era not because they 
were subject to t'ie Guptas, but because they established their kingdom 
in a part of the country whence the Gupta empire had just passed away 
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and 'Where the people were accustomed to use the Gupta era. As they 
were not powerful enough to found an era of their own* they used the 
Gupta era in use among the people. We may cite Un instance <|uite 
near our own times. The Marathas iised the Fasli era and even the 
Fasli and Mahomedan months, though they were independent end even 
after the Mogul power at Delhi was reduced to a phantom, because the 
people were accustomed to that era and those months. Even the British 
used that era for some tiire. These remarks apply also to the form of 
the coins. A succeeding rule .generally copies the form, the weight and 
evep the legends or appearance of the coins of a preceding rule because 
the people are accustomed to the sight rf such coins. The rupee of the 
British is formed after the fashion c£ the Mogul coin rather thru oi 
their own coins in Britain. I offer th^^se remarks, of course, with diffi- 
dence but I may contend that the use of the Gupta era does not 
necessarily indicate subjection to the Guptas. In fact, in the time of 
the Maukharis, the Gupta empire and rule had passed away. Toiny 
mind, these coins support the theory already propounded, namely, that 
the Maukharis succeeded to the rule of the Guptas in the Gangetic 
provinces. The finding of the coin in the Fyzabad District, like the 
Jaunpur inscription of IsilnavarmS shows the extent of their sway. The 
genealoi^y disclosed in the seal of SarvavarmS found at Ashirgad is also 
well supported by the coins, and IsSnavarmA SarvavarmS and Avauti- 
varmS seem to be the three powerful kings of this family. And the 
dates of the coins now found are not inconsistent with our theory, as 
the coin of AvantivarmS can well make him a contemporary ofI*ra- 
bbSkaravardhana of Than^sar, and his son GrahavarmS a son-in-law 
of the latter. For if we take 250, certainly a Gupta era figure, wo have 
250 4 319 = 569 for AvantivarmS. Supposing it to be a date of Avaiiti- 
varmS’s rule we have GrahavarmS seated on the throne of Eanuaj in 
006 A. D., i. e. about 37 years after this, which is not at all improbable. 
234 G. E. for Sarvavarro'a again means 234 + 319=553 A. D., a date 
consistent with the Varma family tree and also with the getu ral history 
of India as sketched above. Whatever era the two digit dates may 
be in, we think, considering the other dates, that these coins support 
practically the theory propounded here about the Varmas and then^ is 
nothing inconsisitent with their having ruled in Eanauj, as BSpa makes 
them do. 

4.— The date of Harsha’s Birth. 

The date of the birth of Harsha can be definitely determined from 
data given by B5na in his Harsha-Charita. Being given by a person, 
who was himself at the court of Harsha, these data may be looked upon 
as reliable. At page 183 H. C., we find fmw 

erfws®: 

. This shows that Harsha was horn in the month of Jyestba, on 

the 12th of the dark fortnight, when the moon was in the KpittikBs, and 
6 
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at tli6 hour when night was entering on her youth (i, e,, about 10 p. m.)’ 
Astronomical calculations made on the basis of these data, by my friend 
Professor Apte of the Victoria College, Lashkar, show that the moon 
was at 10 p. m., in the Krittikas on the X2th of Jyestha Vadya Saka 511 
(589 A. D.) as also on the 12th of Jyestha Vadya Saka 512 (590 A. D.) 
The latter year seems the more probable of the two, as in the former the 
BvddashI set in after sunrise. If we accept the latter year Harsha waa 
16 years complete in October 606 a. D. when he ascended the throne of 
Thanesarand fromwhich date his era is believed to have commenced. The 
month Jyestha mentioned by B3pa must here be taken to be an AmSnta 
month, i. e., month ending with the new' moon ; which seems somewhat 
strange as B3pa coming from Northern India should have used the 
northern reckoning with the Pltrnim5nta months ending with the full 
moon, But the PCrnimSnta month Jyestha Vadya would be Amdnta 
Vaishakha Vadya 12, on which day neither in 589 nor in 590 A. B. as 
Professor Apte has found the moon was in the KrittikSs. There is 
another point also rather suspicious as neither in 589 nor in 590 A. D. on 
Jyestha Vadya 12 were all the planets in their Ucoha or Ascendant as 
Ba^a says they were (See JTP-^nrr 

page 184. H. C.). Perhaps this was the 
®3caggeration of the court astrologer or else when Harsha w'as born his 
future greatness was not known and only when his subsequent greatness 
entitled him to a good horoscope was one manufactured for him by the 
court astrologer. The position of the planets as calculated for Jyestha 
Vadya 12, 589 and 590 A. D. are as follows, according to Professor 
Apte’s calculations 

Jyestha Vadya 12, 589 A. D, Jyestha Vadya 12, 590 A. B. 

(4o ghati) 10 P. M., Tuesday. (4o ghati) 10 P. M. Sunday. 
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Although from the above, BS^a's testi money regarding the position 
of the planets is found to be unreliable, his date of birth cannot be so 
Harsba's birthday celebrations must have taken place every year ae 
emperor's birthdays usually are and there could have been no mistake* 
about it. 
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To jind the exact ^English date aod for the purpoee of corrobointtion 
1 myself made calculations from Sewell and Dexit*s tables for the y^ars 
A. D. 588y 580 and 591» X also found that VaishStiia Vadya would 

not suit as Kfittikas and Dvddashl do not fadl together in any of these 
years but they come together on Jyestha Vadya in the years 889 and 
590. Particularly in 690 A. D, there is Diradashl from sunrise and the 
Tithi lasts for 2 % hours and more, EfittikSnakehatra beginning at 
aboxit 4 hours after sunrise. This year, therefore, su'ts the requirements 
most correctly and the corresponding English date and day are Sunday 
4th June 590 A. D. 

5.— B\NA ON HAftSF? l'? KXPL01T8. 

Although BSiifi has not. described the Digvijaya of Harsha, there is 
a passage in the Harsha-Oharita ot great importance from which our 
statements about it derive considerable support. fiSqa's brothers in ask- 
ing him to relate to tViem the life of Harsha, extol the groat exploits of 
the emperor in this manner. 

"sni irai%?Tr i 

efwr far i 

arsf JnT«f fdTI 

a?5r 5nT?iT 

am %rf g%5 i" (H. C. p. 139> 

All these sentences are double meaning and poetical in a way which 
is only possible in Sanskrit ; but the sense as applicable to Harsha is 
very important in this inquiry and may he given as follows:— “He the 
conqueror by force, made the several kings, their allies or supporters 
being cut off, immovable (in their kingdoms). He the lord of all peoples 
pardoned (and allowed to rule) all kings and chieftains. He the great* 
est of all men having conquered the king of Sind, made his wealth hU< 
own. He of great physical strength let off the great elephant after 
having released from its trunk the king (KumSra). He the great emperor 
anointed KumSra a king. He the supreme lord exacted tribute from the 
inaccessible land of the HimSlaya mountains. He the protector of ail 
peoples appointed protectors and governors of peoples in the several 
directions.*' From this passage we glean not only the information that 
Harsha conquered all the kingdoms of Hindustan but that he allowed 
the conquered kings to rule them under his suzerainty. Some partiou* 
lar countries are also mentioned as humbled, namely, Sind and Kashmir 
or perhaps Nepal which must be the country in the inaccessible Hinia« 
lay as which paid tribute to him. The king anointed by him must be the^ 
KumSrarSja of Assam, whom perhaps being his first ally and willing: 
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iHiend he raised to a higher dignity by crowning him himsef, or gave him 
'the kingdom of SasSnka as mentioned further on. The letting off of the 
elephant is explained by the commentator by mentioning a legend that 
the KumSraraja was once seized by the riding elephant of Harsha with 
his trunk, and that Harsha who was a man of great personal prowess 
and courage rescued him by cutting off the elephant’s trunk with his 
sword, the trunkless elephant being thereafter let off in the jungles. 
Lastly Harsha maintained his vast empire under his subjection and 
without disturbance not only by his constant movements to and fro 
with a strong army of elephant and horse but he had his own governors 
^0 collect tribute and to maintain lav and order appointed in all direc- 
tions much like the present Political Agents maintained by the British 
Government in Native States. This passage thus gives very import- 
ant information which coming from an eye witness is of special value. 

6.— SILA.DITYA OF MOLAPO. 

According to the description of this king given by Hiuen Tsang he 
began to rule in 530 A. D. and died in 580 A. D., and thus lived about 
60 years before his visit in 640 A. D. In the R^jataranginl we have 
the mention of a Siladitya of Malwa. son of VikraroSditya. -who was 
driven out of his capital by his enemies but who was restored to his 
throne by Fravnrasena II of Kashmir. (R5j. Book 111,330.) Was he 
the same king as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang ? It is conceded by Stein 
that while the history of Kashmir given by Kalhana is reliable from 
the Karkota dynasty onwards, previous to it the dates and history 
given by Kalhana are not so. This view is borne out also by the con- 
temporary evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For when he was in Kashmir a 
Karkota king was evidently ruling there. The Records state: “Being 
protected by a dragon the kings crowed over their neighbours.” From 
the date of Durlabha Vardhana given by Kalhana this king appears to 
be on the throne of Kashmir when Hiuen Tsang visited it. His date as 
given by Kalhana is 3677 of the Laukika era or 602 A. D. Now before 
this king, Kalhana mentions five rulers upto Pravarasena II as follow's 
proceeding backwards;— 

Name. Laukika Year. Length of reign 


1. BSliSditya 

3641 

36 

2* Vikramaditya 

3597 

42 

3. Rankditya ••• ••• 

3299 

300 

4. Lakhana 

3288 

13 

5. Yudbishthira 11 

3246 

39 

6. Pravarasena 11 

3186 

60 


Thus Pravarasena II according to Kalhana came to the throne in 
W6 L. E. or III A. D. He took the kingdom from MAtfigupta who was 
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S6iit to rulo Kashmir during an interregiittni by VtkramSiditya of Malwa, 
•on Yikrama*s death. Kalhana takes this Vikrama to be the Srst 
Vikrama who founded the era of 57 B. C. This makes Vikrama die at 
least after i 1 1 4* 57 ~ 16S years of rule which is an obi^ious absurdity* 
There is also the absurdity of HanSditya ruling for 300 years in thie 
dynasty of kings. All this hopeless confusion has been caused by 
Kalhana's mistake in giving up the origuml tradition fortunately pre 
served by Kalhssna himself that VikramSditya SakSri tr the first Vik- 
rama was a different person from the one who sent MStrigupta to rule 
over Kashmir. The first Vikrama sccording to the tradition reiected 
by Kalhana was a relative and a contemporary of a previous king of 
Kashmir by name PratSpaditya. If take the VikramSditya who 
sent Matrigupta to Kashmir to b© i^odharma Vishnu-Vardhana of 
Malwa who defeated the in 5‘i8 A. O., and establisb^^d an empire 

over the whole of Nothern Xndit* as stated in his Mandsaur pillai in- 
scription w'e get at some reliable history and dates and we are supported 
also by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For Hiueii Tsang relates that 
when he visited Kashmir the capital of that country was newly built 
and the traveller speaks of the new' capital as distinct from the old 
Now it is certain that Fravarasena II founded the present capital 
Srinagar called also from him Fravarapura. When Hiuen Tseng 
visited Kashmir in 631 A. D., we may take it that this new capital was 
not yet a hundred years old. Thus Fravarasena’s comiug to the 
throne must be placed some time after 531 A. D.--> a time which is not 
inconsistent with the date of VikramSditya Yesodharma of the Mand- 
saur pillar inscription of 533 A. D. We must give up the genealogy and 
history of the later Gonardiya kings given by Kalljana altogether and 
take two or three salient facts only as certain, namely, that Pravara- 
sena II founded the new capital of Kashmir about 540 A. I)., that Vikra- 
maditya Ya^odharma had sent a man named MUtrigupta to rule 
Kashmir before this Pravarasenaand that Pravarasena assisted Vikra- 
mlditya's son PratSpasIla, also called SiiSditya, to regain bis kingdom 
lost owing to his expulsion by enemies. This Frat^pasila named also 
SilSditya may thus have been the SilSditya of Malwa who is mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Molapo. 

But there is one difficulty. Hiuen Tsang states that the king of 
Valabhi, son-in-law" of Harsha, was a nephew of the Sildditya of Malwa. 
If Siiaditya of Malwa after a rule of about 50 years, died GO years before 
640 A. D., t.e., about ^80 A. D., and was a son of Vikramaditya wbo must 
he supposed to have died about 530 A.l>., how can his nephew he in 6'jO 
A.D. a young manV If w'e suppose that nephew stands here for a sister's 
son, even themthis relationship cannot be accepted if we tear in mind the 
disparity of age between a supposed sister of Siilditya whose father 
died say about 530 A. D., and Dhruvabhata of Valabhi who was a young 
man of twenty-five or thirty in 630 A. D. Of course, if we take Hiuen 
Tsaijg’s Siiaditya of Malwa to be a different person from the son of 
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TikramSdit^a It is possible to conceive that he had a sister from whom 
Dhmvabhata was bom in the Valabhi family. The conclusion is that 
the identity of ^iladitya of Malwa with the PratSpasTla Siladitya, son of 
Vikramaditya mentioned by Kalhana in the Rajataranginl, is a matter of 
considerable doubt. 

If the identity is, however, acceptedf the history of the western 
portion of Malwa becomes very easy and straight and we may believe 
that the line of the great Emperor who defeated the Huns did not be- 
come obscure for a hundred years at least, but ruled in Western Malwa 
to which country we may properly assign Maudsaur where his Jayastam- 
bha was found. At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, the grandson of this 
^ilSditya roust have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsang relates that Siladitya 
who was a most devout Buddhist had built a temple of Buddha near his 
palace. “The fine work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption” (Records Watters, Vol. II, page 242). The tem- 
ple roust have been added to in this way, for at least three generations, 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Malwa. The dynasty may be, thus, supposed 
to have ruled Western Malwa from before 528 to 640 A. D., for certain 
Of course, the mention of successive generations of Siladitya by Hiuen 
Tsang makesdt impossible totbelieve with Dr. Hoernle that this Siladitya 
could have been alive in 606 A. D., to attack Grahavarraa. As we have 
already said the attacker of Grahavarma was Devagupta alone. 

Dr. Hoernle’s idea that Siladitya of Molapo was a Pro-Hunic king 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance. I believe the only basis for 
this supposition is that he invoked the assistance of Pravarasena II of 
Kashmir. But Pravarasena II was not a Hunic king. Even if we be 
lieve that his father was Toramana he was not according to Kalhana a 
son of Mihirakula. I do not think Dr. Hoernle’i reference here to tlie 
RAjataranginl bears this out, ToramSna was the younger brother of 
Hirapya, who imprisoned him for striking coins in his own name. His 
pregnant wife escaped and gave birth to Pravarasena. After Hirapya’s 
death therefore, there was an interregnum for a time during which 
Matrigupta was appointed ruler by Vikraraaditya. Pravarasena coming 
of age, recovered his kingdom on VikramSditya’s deaih from MStrigupta, 
If we believe Kalhanaj’s story, then, Pravarasena was not a Hunic king 
And Pravarasena assisted SilSditya to regain his kingdom, with the 
probable object of recovering the throne of Kashmir kings which Vikrama 
had removed to Maiwa as mentioned in Kaj. Ill, 331. 

If we keep Kalhana aside we may say that there was in Kashmir an 
nterval of foreign rule, probably under the Huns, which Vikrama broke 
and Mat^lgupta was appointed by him to rule it, there being no claimant 
available. Pravarasena hearing of V ikrama*s death and claiming the 

t And this may be done by takine the word ncpheiiT'to mean that' Dhruvabhata’ 
{alher and Siladitya of Malwa were brothers in the senserthat they were the sons of two 
full sisters. 
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kingdom as a scion of the old reigning family took it baek from Mifri- 
g^pta. Jn shorty in either caso ^ilsditya could not have been a Pr6*Hun. 
He was a devout Buddhist and could not have been a bad man also 
Of course, his capital was not Ujjain. Falhana, at we have already said^ 
confounds Vikrama 8*aknri* the legendary hero of Djjaln with Ya<k>- 
dharma, the conqueror of the Huns^ who from his pillar erected at 
Mandsore may well be taken to have really iuled in Western Mahva^and 
his son Siladitya naturally ruled there. 

On one p^tint, howevtr, I think it is not impossible to accept 
Dr. Hoernle's idea. His soggeitton that the coins of Har^a Pratgpa^lla 
and SilSditya found 'wivh those of I^anSvarm^ and GrahavarmSl at 
Bhitaura, Pyzabad District, n-^ti .ed by Mr. Burn in J. R. A. fe. 1009 
mentioned before, should be attributed to Yasodbarma and his son 
SilSditya. deserves lo receive more fav curable. oonsideratiun than it bus 
hitherto done. By a strange coincidence the names Harsha, Pratapaiila 
and Siladitya apply to both Han ba and Pratapa^Tla of Thanesar and tt) 
Yasodbarma and his son Siladitya. Rajtarangiiii (III. 125) gives Harsha 
as another name of VikramSditya and his son yilffditya had also another 
name of PratSpasila (Do. III. 330.H Theyears on these coinsareaaMr. 
Burn says regnal. Harsha of Tbanesar estubU.shed an era of his own and 
his years may be regnal, but his father PratSpasila like I^Sna would rather 
use the Gupta era or some other era. He was not an emperor nor did he 
claim to be one. His titles and those of Isfina are the same and hence it 
is not probable that he v/ould use his regnal years on his coins. He does 
not appear to have reigned long and his years, even if regnal, could not 
have been so many as S3 or 31. Thirdly, it appears from the Harsha- 
Cbarita that the coin of Harsha was marked with a bull. At least this 
was so in the first year of his rule ( f tsn^lfVi^TVvfeft ggt 

H. C., p. 274) and the same would be the case with the coins of his 
father if they did not copy the Oupta coins. These arguments should 
induce us to attribute these coins to Harsha Yasodbarma VikramSditya 
who was an emperor of India and his son PratSpal^la alias l^ilBditya 
who would use his own or his father’s regnal years. The name l^ilSditya 

t The following sloka* from Rijata. Ill are relevant 

1^ srarrcffg ^ H and 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PEOPLE 

Before proceeding further it is necessary, as it would 
be convenient, to describe the condition of India which 
obtained at this time in all its details. The reign of Har- 
sha was, so to speak, a brilliant endiKg to a period which 
was passing away. Like the flame that bursts into brilli- 
ance before it expires, the condition of the country in the 
days of Harsha was flattering in every respect. But the 
hey day of Aryan civilization had been reached and the 
mediaeval period of Ancient Indian history was to com- 
mencei, in which Indo-Aryan civilization had its decline 
and its fall. It would, therefore, be interesting as well as 
proper at this place to take a stock of the condition of the 
country at this time, in order that we may see whence and 
wherefore India or rather Indo-Aryans declined and fell. 

Fortunately, the materials for taking such a survey of 
the condition of the country are ample and reliable. In 
the first place we have the Records of the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tseng who was a minute observer and a detailed re- 
corder. Secondly, we have the Harsha Chari ta of Bana, 
another contemporary writer of eminence and credibility. 
The value of the Harsha Charita has been much under- 
estimated by European scholars who cannot go to the 
original. His praise of Harsha Is characterised by Sir 
Vincent Smith, in constrast with that by Hiuen Tsang, as 
fulsome and his performance is described as irritating, 
although his power as a writer is admitted and his de- 
scriptions are conceded as vivid. But if one dives beneath 
the gingle of his words and the hyperbole of his concepts 
one finds in the Hasha Charita an immense amount of de- 
tailed information about the condition of the country 
which can only come from a minute and accurate observer 
of things. I cannot but remark here that I have drawn 
much of my inspiration and information from BSna^a 
Harsha Charita and in depicting particularly the state ot" 



THE PEOPLE 

the country and the people I shall have constantly to refer 
to him. These two great authorities for this period are 
supplemented and supported by epigraphic and other 
materials for constructing a detailed description of the 
country at this time. We proceed first to describe the 
people of India, or rather their race and their castes, their 
appearance and their occupations* 

We will begin, of course, with the description recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang After stating that India was called 
iShintu or Hintu {a name v*hich carresponds with the 
Sind and Hind of the ‘Arabs ) Hiuen Tsang says ‘Among 
the various clans and castes of the country, the 
Brahmins were purest and most esteemed ; .so from their 
excellent reputation the name Brahmins* country " had 
come to be a popular one for India.** (Watters Vol. I p. 141). 
It is indeed a matter of pride as well as regret to Brahmins 
that they still maintained their pre-eminence by their good 
conduct and intelligence and their reputation outside their 
country in the seventh century was exactly the reverse of 
what it is to-day. The land bore’ their name outside the 
country and the name was even a popular one. Next to 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas also maintained their charac- 
ter for high morals and simplicity of life as also for valour. 
At page 157 we find the further remark; “The Kshatriyas 
and Brahmins are clean-handed and unostentatious, pure 
and simple in their life and very frugal.** Thus the Brah- 
mins and the Kshatriyas, the two leading castes of India 
were in those days deserving of the foremost rank which 
has always been assigned to them in Indian society. At 
page 168 the four castes of India are thus described by 
Hiuen Tsang. 

“There are four orders of hereditary caste distinctions. 
The first is that of the Brahmins, they keep their principles 
and live continently, strictly observing ceremonial purity* 
“llie second order is that of the Kshatriyas, the race of 
kings. This order has held sovereignty for many genera- 
tions and its aims are benevolence and mercy. The third 
order is that of the Vaisyas or the class of traders, who* 
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batter commodities and pursue gains far and near. Hie 
fourth order is that of the Sudras or agriculturists. These 
toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing 
and reaping. These four castes form classes of various 
degrees of ceremonial purity. The members of a caste marry 
within the caste. Relations by the father’s or mother’s 
side do not inter-marry and a woman never contracts a 
second marriage.” Here is a vivid description of Indian 
caste in the first half of the seventh century, A. D., recorded 
by an intelligent foreign observer who lived among the 
people aud studied and understood their language. Indian 
•caste as we have observed elesewhere is based on both race 
and occupation. Both the factors are important and we 
shall discuss them here in detail. 

That the Indian people in their higher and many 
lower strata also, are Aryan by race, nobody can now deny 
although mixture to a certain extent with the Dravidians, 
the original inhabitants of the land, has taken place. The 
prevailing type, however, was then and is still Aryan. 
Measurements of the head and the nose taken at the *cen- 
cus of 1901 have indubitably proved that the people of 
the Panjab and Rajputana are unmistakably Aryan and 
those of the United Pi*ovinces and the Bombay Presidency 
are mixed Aryans and Dravidians. The prominence and 
length of the nose of the people of India is remarked even 
by Hiuen Tsang. “They have long noses and large eyes”, 
(page 151). BS.na too refers to the same pecularity when he 
makes the poetical remark on Skanda Gupta’s nose that it 
was as long as the pedigree of his master’s family,* The 
people of India were then thus unmistakably Aryan and it 
is therefore strange to observe that European scholars are 
still labouring under the old bias of tracing the origin of 
the Ksbatriyas of India to Seythic and Hunic peoples. 
This purity of race was greatly preserved in India in the 
higher castes as well as the lower owing to restrictions im** 

* In contrast with high nose of the Aryans BSi^a mMks also the 
low nose of the aboriginal people, see his description of the Sahara yenlh 
hroui^it to Harsha in the Vindhya jungles WtWfWT** 

page 310 H.C. 
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posed on marriage by inveterate oustom and^lsgal 
pracept. Hiuen Tsang himself remarks that Indians ittarry 
within the Gaste« and there are several classes within the 
four castes according to their degree of purity* Although 
outside races like the Sakas and the Hupas came to lndta< 
these were always treated as separate classes of Eshatri* 
yas and they rarely married with the old Kshatriyas* H'his 
fact coupled with the paucity of the foreigners accounts 
for the still distinctly preserved Aryan type in the peoples 
of the Panjab and Rajputs n^ though these parts had es- 
pecially been the scenes of the fnroads of foreign peoples. 

It is interesting tc observe tnat in fche matter of marri- 
age, there is a distinct difference in the remark of Megas* 
thenes and that of Hiuen Tsang, the former belonging to 
the time of Cbandragup^a of 300 B. C. and the latter to the- 
time of Harsha of 600 A. D. Megasthenes remarks that the 
Brahmins were allowed to marry wives from the lower 
castes.'^ In fact this tallies with tbe provision of Manu 
which allows the higher castes to marry into the lower, the 
progeny when the lower order was immediately next 
being of the same caste as that of the father. This rule of 
Manu has, as we know, been abandoned in the later Smritis 
and in order that the progeny may be of tbe same caste 
both the husband and wife must be, it is now declared, of 
the same caste. This view of the later Smritis is reflected 
in the remark of Hiuen Tsang. But it must be noticed 
here that the old order of things of Manu*s days had not 
yet passed away entirely in the time of Harsha. Caste 
was still somewhat loose and higher orders were allowed 
to marry in the lower next without the lowering of the 
caste of the progeny. Hiuen Tsang repx)rtB that Harsha^s 
daughter was married to Dhruvabhata and that while the 
former was a Vaisya the latter was a Kshatriya. So also 
B&na records that Harsha^s sister was married to Qraha<* 
vanna Mankhari of Kanauj and we shall see that while 

•See Mc’CRindle’i Ancient IndialWegasthenes and Arrtan page 66 
“No one is allowed to marry out of his caste or to exchange his profes* 
slon for another. An exception is made in favour of tbe philosopher 
who for bis virtue is allowed this privilege.” 
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Harsha*s family name ended in Vardhana or Bhuti indi- 
cating their caste to be Vaisya, the name of the Maukaris 
ended in Varman showing that their caste was Khatriya. 
Thus the times of Harsha were an intervening step in the 
process of the rigidihcation of caste ending in the next 
few centuries in the total prohibition of marriage outside 
the caste. 

Anuloma marriages were not thus uncommon in the 
times we are describing. Such marriages took place 
usually in castes only one degree apart and rarely though 
that may be, they took place even in castes two or more 
grades apart. For Bana records that he had two Parasava 
brothers i. e., sons of a Brahmin by a Sudra wife. Here 
the word Parasava is used which shows that the progeny 
is not treated as illegitimate. The caste of the sons was 
not that of the father, but in case of Brahmins marrying 
Kshatriya wives or Kshatriyas marrying Vaisya wives the 
caste of the progeny was treated the same as that of the 
father. For it does not appear that Dhruvabhata’s son by 
the daugter of Harsha was treated as less than a Kshatriya. 
Ample epigraphic evidence is available to show that 
Brahmins actually married Kshatriya wives, or even 
Vaisya wives without loss of caste/ by the progeny* 

We have described caste in its racial aspect and shown 
that though Anuloma marriages were allowed, even in the 
times of Harsha, they were being gradually disallowed 
and that such marriages taking place among the three 
higher castes which were Aryan, there was not much 

•The Mandssur stone inscription given in Corp. Ins. Ill pages 152-*4 
8*hows that Raviklrti a Brahmin married BhanuguptS a Vaisya and 
had three sons one of whom Abhayadatta was a viceroy in the 
Nerbudda province of Emperor Yasodharraan. Dr. Fleet adds “we have 
aa epigraphical instance of this practice in the Ghatotkacha cave ins‘ 

• ription of Hastibhoja, a minister of the VSkataka Maharaja Devasena. 
It tells us that Hastibhoja’s ancestor, a Brahmin married according to 
the precept of revelation and tradition a Kshatriya wife through whom 
Hastibhoja was descended, in addition to some other wives of the Brah- 
min caste whose sons and descendants applied thamselves to the study 
of the Vedas,” See Arch. Sur. Be. Western India vol. IV page 140. * 
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deterioration of race. We shall now advert to caste in its 
occupational aspect, and the first prominent remark to 
make is, that while the occupation of the first two castes 
ramained much the same as in the ancient days of Manu, 
the occupation of the Vaisyashad undergone a restriction. ^ 
They were husbandmen and cattle-breeders pre-eminently 
as well as traders in the days preceding tile Christian era ; 
but now they remained only traders. ** ly? 

^ says the Bhagavadgita but the kfishi and 

gorakshya or agriculture and caUie-rearing had ceased to 
be the occupation ot tne Vaisyas and had now become the 
occupatibn of the Sudras Hiuen Tsang distinctly says 
that trading was the only occupation of the Vaisyas and 
agriculture was the occupation of the Sudras. The result 
was, that notwithstanding that the race of many of the 
agricultural classes in India was distinctly Aryan, they 
came to be classed as Sudras or fourth grade of the people. 
The fact that the lowest population of the Panjab and 
Rajputana is still distinctly Aryan in type also proves that 
many of the peoples, now and even then looked upon ar 
Sudras were in reality Aryan by race. The peoples who 
have most suffered in this way are the Jat populations of 
the Panjab, Sind and the United Provinces and the Gur- 
jaras who were cattle breeding Vaisyas have suffered most 
in the same manner and it may be added that the Mara- 
tbas have suffered still more in this manner on our side. 
That the Jats are distinctly Aryan no body even now 
doubts. ** If appearance is any index, the Jats are clearly 
of Aryan origin*’, says the Muzzuffernagar Gazetteer. 
They are fair, tall and with long heads and noses. Their 
Aryan race is admitted by Sir H. Risley also in the 
Census report for 1901. It seems, therefore, strange that 
historians still assign to tliem a Scytbian origin*. The 
Gurjaras also are in appearance Aryan though they are 
darker in complexion. The Marathas too are in appear- 
ance Aryan though their noses are less distinctly Aryan 
there being in their case some mixture with the Dravidian 
races. Unfortunately these three peoples have suffered 
.at the hands of both Indian and European savants* Indian 
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ShutriB of later days with their bias against agriculture 
and oattie>rearing and the oustom of widow marriage 
which obtains among the three have treated them as 
Sudraa* And European scholars have treated them as 
Scythic in origin, being influenced by the strange bias 
(hat the manlinei^which these races displayed in later his> 
tory cQuldnot have belonged to the long settled people of in- 
iia but could only have characterised fresh hordes of inva- 
lers like the Eushanas and the Huns who were known to be 
)f the Scythian race. It is, however, undoubted that the Jats 
nost distinctly and the Gujars and Marathas in lesser 
iegree are undoubted Aryan in race and their being treated 
ssShdras by Indian Shastris and as Scythians by European 
scholars is, historically and ethnically, incorrect. 


Though these names, it must he admitted, came into 
ase or prominence at this time, this cannot be an argu- 
ment to hold that they were new races come into India 
at or a little before this time. New names arise from 
various causes as we shall find in later history; and it 
need not surprise us that the names Jat, Gujar and Mara- 
tha came into use in the sixth or sometime before the 
seventh century. The word Jat is found, first in Chandra’s 
grammar, where he uses the word in the sentence snj?;- 
JJHH. given to illustrate the use of the Imperfect. Gur- 
iara and Maharashtra are words used by Hiuen Tsang to 
denote two kingdoms. Sana also uses the word Gurjara 
as the name of a people or king in the word As 

already shown the word Gurjara appears in a grant of 
Dadda also. Mahar&shtra is a name which we do not find 
used earlier, though the language MaharSshtri is mentioned 
even, by Vararuchi of the first century A. D. As applied to 
the present Maratha country Maharashtra is used by 
Hiuen Tsang only, previous Indian writers such as 


? Tsarg 8 remark that women never contract a second marri- 
““***”*“04 as .relating to the three higher grades only as 
allowed widcw mirriage even in his 
days. It IS possible to suppose that the Jats» Gurjars and Marathon 
thou^ Aryans have borrowed this custom from the i^dras with wh<mi 
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VarShs Mihira Qaing other names to denote it.* The wOrd 
Mahar&shtta is a Sanskrit word whioh can well be inter* ‘ 
preted as denoting a i^ople or a oonntr^r but what do the 
words Jat and Oujar or their Sanskrit originals Jarta end 
Gurjara meant They are probably the names oi peof^B 
andnoteountriesaooording to any view. There were difibr* 
ent castes among the Jets except Brahmina So alsoamong 
the Oujars some -w«;re Brahmins, some Kshatriyae, 
some Vaitiyas and so on, fouoh in the same way aethers 
are Maratha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatriyas and Mara* 
tha Vaisyas. This subject is o*’ a controversial chara* 
cter and we leavo it to be discussed in a note, but we may 
mention here that there is a caste of Brahmins in Ujjain 
which styles itselfOu jar Gaud. They do not call themselves 
Gujaratis as Gujarati Brahmins do but Gujars, and it is 
well known that among the many 8ub*seotiuns cf Rajputs, 
there is at present a section by the name of Gujars. Tbe 
mention by Hiuen Tsang of a Kshatriya king in Gurjara 
need not therefore surprise us. 

To return to oiir subject, in the days of Hiuen Tsang, 
agriculture had ceased to be the occuj^ation of Vaisyas 
and had become the occupation of tha Sudras, a fact that 
need not therefore compel us to look upon many of the so- 
called Sudras of the present day as Dravidisn in race 
nor treat them as Scythic in race as European scholars 
are disposed to do. This change in the occupational aspect 
of caste differentiates the time of Harsha from the time of 
Mahu. Another important change in occupation can be 
gathered from another statement of Hiuen Tsang. At page 
170 Watters Vol. I wefind,“sovereignty for many successive 
generations has been exercised by Kshatriyas alone. Re- 
bellion and regicide have occasionally arisen other castes 
assuming the distinction ” In the old caste organisation 
of Menu’s days Kshatriyas alone could be kings. And 
native tradition asserts that thisbarrier was first overthrown 
by Chndragupta who destroyed, with CSianakya’s help, the 
line of the last truly Kshatriya kings, the Nandas. Since then 

* In a grant of Pulake^in of this tinn-, it first appears. 
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Sodrae, Brahmias and Vaisyas have often become .kin<a 
in the history of India. But even if they become kings 
their status in society or their caste does not rise. They 
still remained what they originally were and retained their 
caste by their own opinion and the opinion of the people. 
It is hence we see that Hiuen Tsang mentions the different 
castes of the ruling kings and his remark always should be 
looked upon as neither haphazard nor erroneous. When he 
says a particular king was a Eshatriya we must accept 
the word in its true signification. For he does not make 
even the great Harsha, his own benefactor and patron, a 
Eidiatriya, but states clearly that he was a Vai^a, a fact 
which is also indicated by the suffix Vardhana assumed 
hy many kings of the family and also the suffix Bhuti^ 
in the name of Pushya-Bhuti, its founder mentioned by Bana. 
We will presently enumerate the suffixes usually taken up 
in their names by the different castes, but here this instance 
(if Harsha itself will suffice to show the corectness of 
the information of Hiuen Tsang, as also the fact that not- 
withstanding his kingly position, the caste of the ruler re- 
mained what it was. We will now proceed to dsscribe each 
caste separately and detail its cj^ntcteristics during 
this period, as can be gathered from the evidence available. 

We shall of course begin with the Brahmins who were by 
long recognition at the top of the people and who 
appear to have still deserved this position by their intelli- 
gence and high morals. They were in fact the leaders of 
thought both among the orthodox or Hindu people and 
among the unorthodox or the Buddhists and the Jains. 
The latter, though they in theory rejected caste appear to be 
still caste-ridden and intelligent Brahmins and bven 
Eshatriyas without probably losing their caste joined their 
ranks as teachers and thinkers for the sake of the high posi- 
tion they attained to as heads of monasteries or congrega- 
ti onsf. Tho following remarks, however, should be t aken to 

i ^nr-. urw 

gutted by aullUks (also Vishnu F III, 10 v. Menu II 30). 

t For ezsmpl* a brother of the Brahmin king^of bamatata waa tho 
head of theNSlandS monastery and a Buddhist toaoher as mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. * 
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to tlioM Bn^iiu who profobsod tho orthodox laitb. 
And tho fitst tiling wo hove to Tomarkiotiwt Bnahniins 
.7^ formod one oute without auhdivioion throoghouh 
India; the modem distinotione based on territorial dirieioas 
had not yet eome into ezistenee. The distinctions now 
known as Panoha DrSvidas and Panoha Oaudas had not 

- arisen; not to speak of the many still minor sub-oastes, 
intowhioh Bridimias are at present further subdivided. The 
only distinction then known, appears to be that of Sakhz 

• or Charana i. e. school of Vedic ritual or recitation. The. 
' gotra was also always mentioned, and the pravara some* 

timea In fact in this matter modern Brahmins are dia- 
metrically different from the Brahmins of the days of 
B&na. The modern Brahmins scarcely know what their 
gotra is and to what Vedic Sutra they belong though they 
can tell at once whether they are Kanojia or Sanfidhya. 
Marathaor Dravida. But the Brahmin of the seventh 
■ century A.O. always distinguished himself by his gotra and 
Sutra. In the Harsha Charita B&na does not tell uk 
whether he was a Kanojia or Magadha Brahmin but simply 
says that he was of the V&tsy&yana gotra. In all ineorip- 
tions and copperplate grants of that period we find no- 
where Brahmins distiguiebed as Qauda or Dravida, but as 

• belonging to a particular gotra and studying a perticular 

Sutra. It is unnoessary to quote any instances here for 
the fact is so patent. Any grant or inscription referred to 
at random will show this. We must, however, refer to one 
grant because its words hav^ been misunderstood. The 
Bulandshahar Gazetteer menti.)ns the copper-plate grant 
found at Indore near Anupsbahar as important in that “in 
it there is reterence to the Gauda division of Brahmins.'* 
As the grant is dated in 164 G. E. or 465 A. D. it would 
follow that this division of Brahmins goes back to the 
Sth century A. D. or 150 years before the time o f B&na. 
But it seems the word in this grant has 

been misunderstood by the Gazetteer. For it must be 
remembered that the divisions Gauda, Dravida etc., are not 

- based on family distinctions but on territorial or provln- 

< oial distinctions and hence the word can have 
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AO reference to the distinctions now known as Gauda> 
Dravida and so on. Then again the word is Gora and not 
Gauda.^Of course the family name of Brahmins or what is. 
now called the surname is rarely given in ancient epjgra* 
phio records, and this mention of the family is somewhat 
strange. But that there is no reference here to the pro- 
vincial divisions of Brahmins is beyond question and we 
may believe that upto the end of the seventh century A. D. 
such distinctions had not arisen. Brahmins formed one* 
caste throughout India and knew no distinctions except 
that of gotra and Charana or Sakha. It is difficult 
to know if marriages took place then between Brahmins of 
different countries. But there is no reason why they should 
not have. Smritis do not prohibit such marriages. Even 
the present restriction of marriage within the same Sakha 
is more a inatter of custom than of Sastric provision. For 
as a matter of fact marriages between Rigvedis and Yajurve- 
dis do take place even at present among Maratha Brahmins, 
Kanojiyas and other subcastes. The mention of the SEkha, 
therefore, in early epigraphic records does no| import any 
divisions for prohibition of marriage. The Veda andS&kha 
were perhaps important as indicating fitness for performing 
particular worship or religious service. The Atharvavedi 
Brahmins were, for instance, considered fit to perform the* 
worship of the sun. It may be noted en passant that the 
words then used to indicate the Veda or Sakha of a Brah- 
iuin were in some respects different from those now used 
Bah vrieha was usually used' then instead of Rigvedi and 
Chaiidoga instead of Samavedi; Yajurverli being indicated 
by Vajtisaneyi &c. And it may further be noted that 
Bharadvaja-sgotra was the usual expression then instead 
of Bharadvaja-gotra now used. 

The second thing to remark about Brahmins is that 
their names generally ended in particular suffixes only. 
It appears that in those days particular suffixes or epithets 
were added to the names of individuals^ to indicate their 
caste. These suffixes are mentioned even in Smritis. 
Sarnia was the principal suffix indicating the Brahmin 
caste. Besides Sarm& the other suffixes or affixes *Were 
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3 hi^a« Deva and SvSmi.^ In the Chammak copperiiAate 
grant of Pravarasena II of the V&k&takas of Beraim 
*<OoTp. Ins. Vol. Ill p. 2S5 No. 88) we have many namai of 
Brahmin grantees mentioned and the following are some of 
them viz. Satyayana Garjarya, Yatsya Devtrya, Bhkrad* 
vaja Eumara^arm&rya, PfirSsarya Giihasarmat K&syapa 
Devarya. Mahesvar&rye Bhiradv^ja Bapp^rya» Gautama* 
sagotra Mitrisarm&rya etc The world Arya is added as a 
double honorhc or it may indicate that the person came 
from the southern country where Atya (modern Ayya) was 
added invariably to Brahmin names by the Dravidian 
^people. 

As mentioned before Brahmins sometimes took up the 
sufSzes Varma and Gupta also to indicate that they fol* 
lowed the profession of warriors or traders. For the Brah- 
mins in those days as now followed a diversity of professions 
besides their principal professions, namely, 27^ and 
efczHH and i* e., sacrificing and officiating at sacri* 

fices, learning and teaching. Bana describes his uncles as 
learned men studying themselves and teaching others, per- 
forming great sacrifices, keeping Agnibotra and living 
a religious life appropriate to Grihastha Brahmins. And 
yet for himself Bans describes his associates in his young 
days, as dancers and music teachers, actors and painters, 
poets and dramatists, servant girls and old women, gold* 
smiths and chemists, Hindu Sany&sis and Buddhist re- 
cluses and other non-descript people. It is not impossible 
to suppose from the Mrichhakatika where a Brahmin thief 
is introduced, that Brahmins were good and bad in those days 
as they are now and followed good and bad professions 

* the Sloka .ilready quoted from Yama as also Manu 11 30 and 
V. F. 111. At the present day in Northern India the word Pandit is 
often prejixed to indicate that the person is a Brahmin from the Deccan 
er Kashmir, while Misra would indicate a Behari or Bengali Brahmin. 
In the seventh century it does not appear that any differences of country 
were indicated by these suffixes. Grants from the Fanjab and TT. P. 
show that Bhatta was as favourite a suffix in these provinces as in 
Gujarat or Deccan. And BS^a is often called BSt^a Bhatta though he 
came from Magadha. At present, however, this suffix is added or taken 
up only by Mahar&shtra Brahmins, whiie Arya or AyyS is alfeotsd by 
l^lagu Brahmins, Achdrya by Kamatak Brahmins, Pandit by Kashmiri 
Brahmins and Misra by &har Brahmins. 
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bat the generality of them may be taken to have followed; 
then as now, either a religious life or the profession of' 
Government servants, a profession in which they often 
rose to the position of governors of provinces. The- 
Mandsaur-well-inscription No. 3.5 Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol. Ill 
gives an example of this kind. Abhayadatta, the son of 
Bavikirti was a ‘ Bajasthaniya and protected the region 
containing many countries (presided over by his own 
upright ooancilloTs), which lies between the Vindbya moun> 
tains from the summit of which there flow the waters of 
the Reva and the mountain Fariy^tra up to the ocean” 
p. 157. Similar instances might be quoted from other epi* 
graphic records proving the frequency of such appoint* 
ments in those days. And such governors eventually 
often became kings themselves. 

We will now pass on to the Kshatriyas and the first 
thing to remark is that they too formed then one caste 
only throughout India. As the ten subdivisions of Brah- 
mins into five Gaudas, and five Dravidas had not yet 
arisen, the Kshatriyas too had nut yet divided themselves 
into Rajputs and Khatris. In fact in modern times the 
word Khatri has come to denote a lower grade than the 
word Rajput. These Kshatriyas again had not yet been 
divided into 36 families only, considered to be of pure 
descent and restricting marriage to themselves alone. None 
of the names even of these 36 families had yet come 
into existence. The Chauhans and the Solankhis, the 
{^isodiyas and the Rathods had yet to be bom and the 
Kshatriyas of India then formed one undivided caste 
without probably any restriction of marriage to particular 
families. Caste was, in fact, somewhat loose then as the 
Kshatriyas freely married Vaisya wives from great families 
which had raised themselves to the kingly status. Ther 
instance of the Maukhari GrahavarmS marrying Harsba’s 
sister given by Bana and that of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvabhata marrying Harsha’s daughter, mentioned by 
Hiuen Tseng will suffice to prove this practice. But such 
marriages were not common uid the intermixture of dastes- 
or rather races was strictly prevented by pious Hindi*. 
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kings as mar ba gaiberad from tba apitbat *'Vjtma«|ra> 
Ta8tb&paiuM>ara'' utsually appliad in epigrimbio raeor^a ta 
great kings abosrit^ tba earnest solicitude of tba people 
to presaraa the puritr ot Varna or race. Instanoas of 
pratiloma marriages, or marriages above the grade do not 
occur and hence the old law of the Manusmiiti was 
apparently still in force. When therefore HiuenTsan^ says 
that a particular king was a Kshatriya, VaiSya or Sudra» 
he mentions a distinotion which was strictly maintained 
inspite of the tendency of Buddhisvu to overthrow casta. 

The next remark to make about the Kshatriyas is that 
they had not come to assign much importance to the 
three great Vansas to which they now invariably trace 
their descent. For none of the epigrapbio records of this 
time mention the Vsn^a of the Kshatriya family. The 
Surya Vam^a, tho Chandra Vamsaandthe AgniVamsaan 
yet not met with in grants and inscriptions. The Valabhi 
grants even do not mention that the SenSpati family to 
which the Sisodiyas, the premier Surya-Vamsi Rajputs 
of the present day trace their origin was of the Solar race. 
No doubt the Solar and Lunar races distinction rather the 
Aila and Aikshvaka race is mentioned in the MabSbh&rata 
in the SabhS Parva.where Krishna says that there were 101 
families then in India belonging to the Solar and Lunar 
races. The ides thus of these two races must be taken 
to be at least as old as the 3rd century B. C. the undoubted 
date of the last edition of the Mah&bharsts. But it seems 
probable that when in the interval between 300 B. C. and 
600 A. D. various families of kings belonging to the Vaisya 
and Sudra castes and of foreign races ruled in India, tba 
mention of the solar or lunar Vamsa must have become of 
less importance and hence the neglect to mention the Vamim 
in inscriptions and grants. The grants of Valabhi kings 
of undoubted Kshatriya caste do not thus mention the race. 
But it does not follow that the Solar and Lunar lineage 
was forgotten. Some families did take pride even 
then in their Solar and Lunar race (H< C. p. 9S ^ 
=fr jkt »bey were 
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4ippafently in the back^ground. The Pnshyabhuti family 
of Thanesar belonged neither to the Solar nor Lunar raee 
and the Vaisya kings apparently did not deem the Vamsa 
important or could not trace the origin of their families 
to kings famous in the Furanas.** In grants of the Badami 
Cbalukyas the gotra of the family is mentioned as 
M&navya and the kings are also called Haritl-putras. 
This Manavya gotra is described in some grants as born 
of the first Svayambhuva Manu and thus does 
not belong to the present solar race. How the 
two ancient lineages^ namely, Solar and Lunar, grew 
later into importance and how the subsequent addition of 
tbe third Agni Kula was made hereafter, we shall have to 
^discuss in (»ur next volume. 

Thirdly, the Kshatriyas had their peculiar descriptive 
epithets or name-endings like the Brahmins. Varma and 
and Trata mentioned in the Smritis were the chief ones. 
Other epithets may also be gathered from the records, 
such as Sena and Bhata. The Valabhi kings usually 
took up the suffixes Sena and Bhata. Sinba which was a 
most favourite epithet with post-Mahomedan Rajputs is not 
usually met with in records of the seventh century though 
we have the name Drona Sinha among the Valbhi kings. 

We will now speak of theVaisyas whose caste was then 
and is still the third in rank. They are always treated as 
Aryan in race for the word Arya occurring in the Vedas 
is always interpreted by the commentator Sayana asmean- 
ing Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaisya. Vaisyas, however, 
generally speaking had perhaps not preserved the purity 
of caste as much as the other two higher castes, and some 
of them had sunk into the position of Sudras. But the 
Vaisyas of the days of Hiuen Tsang, from his description 
were traders and merchants, bankers and money lenders 
and these might be taken to have formed themselves into 

* In a Broach Gurjara grant the lineage is mentioned as ^at of 
MLaharilia Kan; a and antiquarians have interpreted Kari;a to mean 
Karoa of the MahSbhSrata. But I doubt it and as no grant contem- 
porary or proceeding mentions the V^msa this Karpa ^as probably seme 
^arJy famous king only of the Gurjara family. 
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m restricted group* The uttiues of modem Vaidye euboastes 
again had not yet come into being and Mahedrls and Agar* 
▼als were then unknown. The modem Vaisyas (df Kothem 
India divide themselves into HH castes and are also sepa* 
rated by an unbridgable barrier from the Vaisyas of tbe 
south. But in the seventh century probably like the Brahmin 
and the Esbatriyas they also still formed one caste only 
throughout India. Their distinctive appellations or suffixes 
were Oupta and Bhuti according to tbe Smritis already 
quoted and other words were also :rsed such as Vardhana. 
And lasty as regards profession some of the Vaisya families 
had raised themselves still higher than traders and 
merchants and become kings by following the profession of 
arms. Of these remarkable families, the Guptas of 
Magadha must be taken to be the premier family. The 
greatest king in India in Its post Buddhist history next to 
Asoka who was a Si.dra was Samudra Oupta and he must 
betaken from the name ending to be a Vaisya and similarly 
the greatest king next to Samudra Gupta after him was 
Harsha and he was undoubtedly a Vaisya. The suffix 
Vardhana taken by his family indicated the Vaisya caste 
and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang that Harsha was a 
Vaisya is conclusive. Some Vaisya families in those days 
therefore gave birth to heroes and statesmen and they 
were even distinguished by letters also as both Samudra 
Gupta and Harsha were certainly learned men. In medi- 
oeval and later history too, many Vaisya families distin- 
guished themselves cm the battle*held and it seems that 
the modern Bais Rajputs of Oudh may be looked upon as 
the descendants of some of the heroic Vaisya families of 
mediaeval India though they derive their descent from the 
mythical Salivahana king of Paithan in the south. The 
Guptas were spread over the whole of Northern India and 
names of warriors and statesmen in those days usually 
ended in Gupta, showing their high qualifieation for 
military posts. 

Lastly we have to speak of the Sudras whose occupation, 
according to Hiuen Tsang was agrioolture. In days preoe* 
ding the Christian era, agriculture was the occupation of 
10 
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the Vaisyas while menial service aloi^e was left to tho* 
Sudra caste. The spread of Buddhist sentiment witn its 
aversion to the taking of life must be held responsible for- 
this change of occupation. The ploughing of land in which 
action worms and insects are inevitably killed was gradual- 
ly looked upon as sinful and was eventually prohibited to 
the Dvijas: a prohibition which is even mentioned in Manu. 
These classes hence withdrew gradually from agriculture 
and left it in the hands of theSudras. In thePanjab and else- 
where, however, several communities did not mind this pro- 
hibition, and hence their sinking in public esiimationtothe 
rank of the Sudras. As already described the J ats, the 0u^rs , 
and the Marathas who are agriculturists, are thus, though 
Aryan in race, looked down upon as Siidras. The original 
Dravidian population of the land became now the agricul- 
turists of the country and of course formed the great Sudra 
class. The lower population in Northern India and the west 
is thus, speaking generally, chiefly Dravidian with a large 
mixture of the Aryan race. In the south or the Madras 
Presidency the influx of the Aryan population in remote 
times was not considerable and there the agricultural popu- 
lotion is wholly Dravidian. 

Besides the agriculturists there were many classes whose 
profession was labour of varied kinds and these classes 
were probably of mixed origin. These are noticed by Hiuen 
Tsang as innumerable. Those who called themselves 
neither Brahmins nor Kshatriyas, neither Vaisyas nor 
Siidras were probably included by him in these mixed class- 
es. “There are he observes, “numerous classes formed by 
groups of people according to their kinds and these cannot 
be described.'* (Watters p. Ifl8). Their number indeed, then 
as now, must have been counted by hundreds and hence 
Hiuen Tseng’s despairing remark that they cannot be de- 
scribed. Mixed castes with special occupations have been 
described in several Smritis also and each division men- 
tioned therein again divided itself probably into subdivi- 
sions according to minor diversity of occupation, and their 
number gradually increased. They were of course a mixture 
of the Dravidian and Aryan races, but the mixture must 
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have taken pisoe long befon the time of which we write for 
meninges were now generally restricted to eecb dess or 
caste as noticed above. 

> 

We cannot close this chapter without noticing the 
existence, even then, of the ‘'untouchables," or what 
are now called In the south the Panchamas or the fifth 
class. They are described by Hiuen Tseng as follows 
" Butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners 
and soanvengers have their habitations marked by a dis- 
tinguishing sign. They are forced to live outeide the city 
and they eneak along on the left when going about in the 
hamlets." ( Watters Vol Ip. 147). The practice of compelling 
these untouchables to live outside the towns and villages 
must of course be traced back to even the Vedio times for 
tihe BrShmanas speak of the Chdndalas living beyond 
the skirts of towns and villages and of their habitations as 
not fit to be visited by the Aryans. The professions too of 
the Chandalas were from Vedic times much the same as 
above described with the exception of butchers and fisher- 
man who'parhapswere now added to thelistof the untouch- 
ables in Qonsequence of their profession of taking life, in 
response to the prevailing Buddhist .sentiment These 
depressed classes were probably composed of the lowest 
dregs of the Dravidian races having filthy habits and 
living on carrion. Bat in the Panjal) and Rsjputana a 
mixture of the Aryan race even among these was prominent- 
ly discovered at the Census of 1901 vrhen anthropometric 
meaeurements were takemby Sir H. Risley. The Chamars 
and theChaurahas of the Panjab are found to be distinctly 
Atyanlin type and possibly these have been degraded solely 
in consequence of their profession in Buddhistic times be- 
fore the period of which we are treating. Or, as the Smritis 
declare, the progeny of pratiloma marriages especially of 
Brahmin women with Sudra husbands though they mtut 
have been rare must have joined the ranks of the Cbftnd&las 
and thus infused Aryan blood even in their veins. 
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Jats, Gujars and Mabathas. 

% 

The question whether Jats, Gujars and Marathas are Aryan or 
*Sfeythian is strangely enough still being controverted. It admits, how- 
ever, according to our view of one solution only viz,, that they cannot but 
be Ary^fss* This view is based chiefly on anthropometrical considerations 
and it is also supported by history. It is indeed strange that even 
after the publication of Sir H* Risley’s views based on anthropometric 
measurements taken at the Census of India in 1901 their origin should 
still be a matter of controversy. Those measurements clearly show 
that the noses of Jats and Gujars are distinctly line and that their heads « 
are long. It is sometimes argued by Sir H. Risloy’s opponents that 
noses might be made line and heads may be lengthened by roanupulation. 
But this argument outs off the very ground from under the feet of the 
science of Anthropometry. If noses could be made line very few people in 
India would have bad flat noses, for flne noses are prized all over the 
country and even by the Dravidians. It is because noses and heads 
cannot be inanupulated and have an ineradicable tendency to persist in 
different races, that anthropometry has any value as a science. We wilb 
therefore, detail the anthropometrical argument first and then see 
whether history supports or contradicts the inferences derivable 
from it. 

The following remarks of Sir H. Risiey in his Census Report for 1901 
(p. 498) are pertinent in this connection. “The broad nose of the Negro 
or the Dravidian is his most striking feature. This broad type of the 
nose is most common in Madras, the Central Provinces and Chota 
Nagpore. Fine noses are confined to the Panjab and Rajputaoa, 
while the population of the rest of India tends to fall in the medium 
class. The pastoral Gujars of the Panjab have an index of 66*9, the 
Sikhs of 68'9 and the Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas 70, while the 
average nasal proportions of the Mai Paharia type are expressed by the 
figure 94*5. In other words the typical llravidian as represented by 
the Mul Paharia has a nose as broad in proportion to its length as the 
Negro ; while this feature in the Indo- Aryan group can fairly bear com- 
parison with the noses of 08 Parisians measured by Topinard \Yhioh 
gave an average of 69*4.** 

From this passage we clearly see that while the people of the 
Panjub and Rajputana are unquestionably Aryan by race, those of the 
Bombay Presidency including the Marathas, and of Bengal and the U.P. 
are distinctly so. And the Gujars of the Panjab stand first with regard 
to the fineness of the nose their index <€6*9) being lower than tl^t of 
even the Parisians. And yet the Gujars are looked upon by some as 
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Scythians* The similarity of sound has often misled aiitiii}itarjatts 
strange theories and the attemrtto identify the Ou|ars with the Khirar 
isnot less strange than the now generally abandoned identification of the 
Jats with the It is here that anthropometry and also history 

shotild step in to correct such wrong identification. That they do serve* 
to dispel snch misconception iit the case of Jats and Gujars we have not 
the smallest doubt. The Jats are disiinet’y included by Sit H. Riidey 
among the Iado-Ar>ans as tl'e^r '‘type appr;;aches most closely to 
ascribed to the traditional Ar>an ooioLists of India rh, heads long and 
noses narrow and promii eJt bur not specially long.” (Census |ll. 1901 
p. 500.) Their stature is ail. and their complexion is fair and as 
Nesfield has observed If appearance goes for anything, the Jats could 
not but be Aryans*” The cast the Cujars also falls in the same 
•ategory. They are ineu with tinest noses in India and with long heads 
and tall jtaturoh. They no doubt dark in complexion but com- 
plexion does not . ount much in ihe determination of race. “The most 
important pomts to be ob«*orved in the Tndo-Aryun series of measure- 
ments are the great uniformity of type, and the ver> slight difFerences 
between the higher and lower groups. ” And this type is so persistent 
that the Jats and the Gujars wherever they arc found present the same 
characteristics of head, yiose and stature and even complexion. Under 
these circumstances ethiiologically speaking the Jats and the Gujars are 
decidedly Aryan in race and similarity of sound in names ought not to 
mislead us into believing them to be descendants of the Gu^tiv or 
Khizars who were undoubtedly .Mongolian in race. 

The Marathas present less distinctive characteristics, yet they must 
be classed among the Aryo-Uravidians and not as Scytho-Dra vidian as 
Sir H. Risley strangely enough has done. Their heads are broad; but the 
head is not the determining factor in the assignment cf race. The 
Mongolians have indeed bro.id heads but some of the Aryan races too 
have broad boad^ such as the Celts. The Census Report for 1911 ex- 
oresses a doubt as to the conclusion of Sir H. Risley that the Marathae 
are Scythians and adverts r«» the opinion of ethnologists that they are 
probably descendants of Alpine Ary ans. (Haddon, Wanderings of people) 
The second race of Aryan invaders <if India who principally settled in 
tlie U.P. and the Deroan appear to have been Aryans with broad heads, 
tttherwise it is impossible to explain the medium heads of the people 
of the U.P. who are looked up<»Ji b> Sir H. Risley as Aryo-Dravidiaiis. 
The Dravidians have long heads and if they mixed with the first race of 
Aryan invaders with long heads who are to be found in the Panjab and 
Rajputana the mixture of these races, both with long beads, cannot lead 
to medium heads* We have, therefore, perforce to hold that the second 
horde of Aryans who came into the U. P* and who mixed themselvee 
with the Dravidian people there were Aryans with broad heads. 

The head, however, as wo have said above and as has been observed 
by Sir H. Risley; himself, is not the most distinctive sign of race. The 
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Mature most distinctive of race is the nose* The nose distinguishes the 
Arjan both from the l»ravidian and the Mongolian types* The 
dne nose of the Aryan is distinct &om the broad nose of the Dravi* 
4!an and the fiat nose of the Scythian* The flatness of the Scythian 
or Mongolian face strikes every observer as the root of the nose 
does not appreciably rise above the level of the eyes. To measure thik 
rise the orbito-nasal index has been invented by anthropometrists and this 
index has been used) at Sir William Fowler's, suggestion; especially where 
there is reason to suspect intermixtiue with the Mongolian type. (Cen- 
sus Report 1901 p. 497). To determine) therefore) if the Marathas have 
any Scythian or Mogolian blood in them we have to look to this index* 
h$t us see what the indices are in this connection. The flat*faced Mon- 
golians are called platyopic, their index being below 110 Those who 
have indices between 110 and 112*9 are called mesopic, while those 
whose index is 113 or above are called pro-opio. The last can have no 
mixture with Mongolian blood. Now all the members of the Indo-^ 
Aryan type are placed by their high averages in th^ pro-opic group 
(Census Report for 1901 page 602) and thus it is impossible that the Jats 
and the Qujars can have any Mongolian blood in them. The case of the 
Marathas apparently presents some difficulty. Their orbito-nasal index 
is medium, that is they are mesopic and hence it is difficult to decide 
whether they have dcythian blood in their veins. For this mesopic 
nature of their nose may as well be due to mixture with Dravidian 
blood.* Moreover Aryan characteristics do tend to assert themselves 
in the Marathas wbemver their position unproves as may be observed 
by every careful observer, the nose getting finer and higher at the 
bridge. We have treated of this subject at greater length in our book 
’^'Epio India" and it is sufficient to further remark hero that the Census 
Report for 1911 has given up the classification of Marathas by Sir H. 
Risley as Scytho-Dravidians and tends to treat them as Aryo-Dravi- 
dians i. e, born of mixture of a broad-headed Aryan type with the 
Dravidian type. 

Historial considerations, we will now go on to show, support the 
ooDolusions thus far set forth on anthropometricai grounds, espe- 
otally with regard to the doubtful case of the Mara has. The mate- 
rials for constructing the ancient history of the Marathas are ample and 
trustworthy They have already been put together by noted scholars 
like Sir R. G. Bbandarkar and others. The foremost observation to 
make is that the fast that the Aryans did enter into and settle in the 
Deccan long before the beginning of the Christaio era, is universally 

^ In fact at the i>rav ant not pro^opic, their mijclure iviih Scy hlans cannot lead 

to the Mesopic nature of the Maratha nose. If at all the Marathas should have been 
treated by Sir H. Risley as Scythe* \ryans. As already suj./n with regard do the 
head Sir H» Rishy aras misled with retiard to the iVLaradri*; apparenUy owing to 
is preiudice against them, observable in his remarks about them in the Ceifsus 
eport ( 1901 ), 
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AsMpted bysll sehokra. On the other hud, UMorjr Mlt te that tib* 
Bakat or Saffians invaded the Deeoan in the flrtt oenttify JL X>* and 
that their etay in the Deccan was limited to about Id yeafV only, being 
finally driven away by SfitavfihanaGatttami-ptttm of POttthaiiae If this is 
so how can the people el the Deccan be Seytho-Dravidlant Hoir is it that 
the Aryans who settled in the province long before the Soylhians oame 
have left no trace of their blood in the popnlatioa t That they settled 
here is a fact which can not be gainsaid. The history of this seitlomeiit 
of the Deooan by the Aryans is given by Sir R. Bhandarkar as follows t 
**The first and the oldest Aryan province in the eonthem country was 
Vidarbha or Berar. The Rfim^yapa and the MahgbhKrata show that Vi* 
darbha was Inhabited when DandakSrapya or Mahfif&shtra proper was 
a forest**. (Bbaiidarkar*s History of the Aieooan page 3ti.) It may be 
added that the people who settled ir Vidarbha were called Bhoja, that 
Damayanti was the daughter of a Bhoja kiift; and that Nairn when 
showing, in the MahfibhSrata, to Damayanti the way to her father*^ 
country, distinctly points to Berars. 

The Aryans hereafter settled in the Dandakfirapya or MahSr&ehtrii 
proper the chief river of which is the Godavari. The original inhabitants 
being few. the language of the new settlers became the language of the 
people g nerally though in a corrupt or PrSkrit form. As the country 
to the south of the Krishna was more populously inhabited by Dravi- 
dians, it became the boundary, so to speak, of the Aryan settlement as 
also of the Aryan language. Bands of settlers no doubt penetrated 
further south down to Cape Comorin and impressed their AiTon 
civilisation and religion on the people but being few they oould not im- 
pose their language upon them. On the contr.iry they adopted the 
language of the peop e there and even some of their customs. This 
in a nutshell is the account of the Aryan advance into the south. 
The Deccan being originally a forest and being settled principally by 
people of the Aryan race became Aryan in population and in speech 
while the portion to the south of the Krishna remained Dravidian^{n po- 
pulation and speech, A fact which squares in exactly with the ethno* 
logical aspect of the two parts of the southern peninsula. 

The date of this settlement of the Aryans in the Deccan is placed 
by Sir B. Bhandarkar in about the 7th Century B. O. on incontrover- 
tible grounds, especially oa the fact that while places to the south of the 
Vindhya are not mentioned by PSpini they are added by KStySyana 
in his VSrtikas. We come to still firmer ground when we come to the 
inscriptions of Asoka of the 3rd century B.C> as they distinctly meniioit 
. the Bdstikae the Fettanikas and the Aparaotas. The last is Northern 
.Konkan and its then capital was Sfirpdraka. < It may be added that 
Buddhistic sacred books speak of Slirpdraka aito Patthana evmi before 
this lime). Fettanikas are the people of Failhaoa or FratlshthBiia and 
JEtSatikas are the Rasatrikas, who are eidariy the aboesiost of the 
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modern Marathai. A4oka*8 insoriptions aleo speak of the Bhojas. Kovr 
as the Koden inscription speaks of MahSbhojas also* jn the same way 
the KSsbtrikas must have spoken of themselves as MahSrashtrikaa 
and the eountry in which they lived came to he called MahlrSshtra. 
**Thus a hundred years before Patanjali, the whole of the southern 
peninsula was in direct ooramunication with the north. MahlrSshtra or 
Deccan bad kingdoms governed by Rattas and Bhojas.'* 

These Aryan settlers in Berar and the Deccan were Aryans of the 
Lunar race t. e. of the second- race of Aryan invaders who came through 
the Gangetib basin and who principally occupied the hot lands of the 
Madhyadesa to the sduth of the Ganges and the Jumna. We havel^ls 
tradition preserved in the itoiy of ^rifcrishna given in the Harivam^a 
which is certainly the oldest Purilna extant. The Harivarii^a says that 
when Srlkirlshna fled frohi Mathura against the threatened invasion of 
the city by Jarasaudha he was asked to go to the four countries in th% 
Deccan which were founded hy four sons of Yadu. These four sons of 
Yadu by Naga wives it is said had founded four kingdoms one in MShish* 
matt, another on the tableland of SahySdri, a third in BanavUsi and 
the fourth in Ratnapura on the southernmost sea. This tradition clearly 
indicates that the people who settled in the Deccan and southwards 
along the west coast were people born of Aryan fatbersiand Dravidian 
mothers. With regard to the Bhojas o f Berar, the MahSbhSrata says- 
that Rukmi was king of the D5ksbln5ty as_ and was a Bhoja 
king. Thus Puranic tradition clearly indicates that the Bhojas- 
and the Rattas were born of Aryans of the Lunar race. 
Foreign evidence also 'substantiates the same theory. In the Peri- 
plus, this part of the country Is described as Ariake or the country of the 
Aryas, a name given probably on set purpose to distinguish it from 
Damarike i. e. the country of the Dravidians immediately to the south 
of it. 

We are not concerned here with the political history of MahSrSsh- 
tra which we will lietaii in the next book but we may advert to it in a 
general way in order ta show how this tradition of the Bhojas and 
Rattas being descended from Aryans and Aryans of the lunar race ooxk 
tinned to be entortaiiu d among the people down to the 7th century A.D. 
In the time ot Agiuniitra (2nd Century B.C.) Vidarbha was ruled by 
Madhava Sena and Yajna Sena names clearly Aryan and Kshatriya* 
From the 2nd century B. O. to the 3rd century A. D. MahSrSshtra was 
ruled by the Siltavahauas who called themselves Andhrabbpityas but 
the people were called Rattas and Maharathis as inscriptionsof their time 
testify. After these Andbrabhrityas who themselves were Aryo-Dravi- 
dians as we shall show iiereaftcr, tne Rsishtrikas again asserted their 
iodependeuce and it seems certain that from the 3rd contnry A. D. 
down to tne 6th Kashtrakilta kings rule^ in the Deccan* for the ChS- 
lukyas in their inscriptions say tbtit they established their power by 
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repraaanted as daecandanta of Sat^j, * VadaTa w^Mcbowh in tlia 
PurSnas, whiia the Jadhavaa o r ,.j| ^vaa rapresent thamalvaa aa 
daaeaxkdanta of Srlkpialioa himaaff^^iis tha two laadlof Maratlia 
fainilias who rolad MaharSahtra a&fanaiaed tha tradition that thof 
were YadaTaa. Hanoe it may ha said that tha Marathaa by long tradition 
baliered themaalvas to ba Aryans by dascant. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his history ef the Daooan says tha sama 
thing. **Wa have seen from ’ /»ave inscriptions/* says he. “that from 
remote timea tribes of Kshatnyos calling themseltres Bhojas and RSsh* 
trikas or Rattis were pr<^domineut in the country. In the northern 
part of the Deccan they called themselves HahSrathis. But in other 
parts the name was Rattis. since we know that many modern chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha Country oall thenselves Esflis. Some of these 
tribes must have called themselves, RSshtraknta. The RSsbtrakata 
family vras in all likelihood thp main branch of the Ethatriyus who gave 
their name to the country and who were found in it even in the time of 
Asok.'; (F. 62.) “The RSshtrakntas, ** Sir Bhandarkar goes on to add 
**the real native rulers of the country were sometimes eolipsea by enter^ 
prizing princes of foreign origin such as the SStavSbanas and the Cha* 
\ukyas.*’ We have already adverted to the SStavShanas and they were 
f#s)m Andhra and therefore foreign toMahitr&shtra,but they were Aryo- 
Dravidians as we shall show and we may now go on to see who the ChS- 
lukyas were. These too appear of foreign origin, but they were Aryans 
and Sir R. Bhandarkar by foreign merely means foreign to MabS> 
r^shtra. 

The ChSlukyas ruled principally form BadSroi in the Southern 
Maratha Country but they were not Dravidians; they were pure 
Aryans from the north and belonged to the solar race of Ayodhya.^This 
tradition has been preserved by Bilbapa in the Vikramilnkadevacharita 
and is also mentioned in the inscriptions of the Eastern ChSlukyas* 
Hiiicn Tsang clearly says that Pulakeshin I I whom be visited was a 
Kshatriya and belonged to the MahSrSahtra country. The Insoriptions 
of these ChSlukyas themselves state that they were born in the 
Mgnavya gotra and were HaritTputras. What Haritiputras meant 
we will try to elucidate when we come to their political historyi but the 
MSnavya^gotra indicates the tradition that they belonged to the Solar 
race. The Chalukyas of the north are represented by Chanda bard of 
Prithviraja as belonging to the Agnikula. The theory of Chanda about 
Agciikulas has been proved to be unfounded (we believe that the Rasa 
itself is misunderstood on this point as we shall have to show in our 
next volume) and that the four Agnikula families really belong to other 
races the only Agnikula family being the Paramars with the *Vasishta 
gotra. For the Chalukyas of Maharashtra are shown in inscriptions to 
have married into the Rashtraklfra family. In a grant of Danlldurga 
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of til# RSshtfakQta family (J* B. R. JL S*VoL II) It i® said, that tko 
<iuees of Indra belonged to the Lunar race on the mother's side and to 
the Shalikya race on the fathmr*8 ( rm %?!«■ ^frt^rersrr 
This opposition indicates the fact that the ChSlukyas were looked upiHi 
as belonging to the Solar race. The eastern ChSlukyas represented 
themselves as born of the Lunar race. Whether they belonged or not to 
the Lunar race it is certain that inscriptions of date earlier than Chand 
show that they were not looked upon as Agnikulas which affords to 
some a ground to believe that they were foreigners admitted into the 
Eshatriya caste by purification in fire. ChSlukyas are in our view 
clearly Aryans and of the Solar race. 

It is remarkable indeed that this tradition of race is still preserved 
among the Marathas of even modern days. It is well-known that the % 
kulis of Marathas believe in three vaniaa viz., Soma, Surya, Sesha plainly 
proving that the Marathas are Aryo-Dravidians, and not Scytho-Dravi- 
dians. Now strangely enough the ChSlukyas or Chalakes who are still 
one of the leading Maratha families are still assigned to the Surya* 
vam4a, see the noted pothi issued from Kolhapur and called 
or ^TiTrvoTf f Now another Maratha family viz., the Kadams 
who are plainly the Kadambas of ancient inscriptions assigned in them, 
to the same gotra as the ChSlukyas (Ind. Ants VI page 24) are 
also assigned to the Suryavamsa in the above book of the modern 
Marathas. Thes 3 facts prove that these 96 families' traditions of the 
Marathas are not imaginary productions but are supported by inscrip- 
tional records which go back to the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. 
According to both of them the ChSlukyas and the Kadambas are Solar 
race Kshatriyas while the JSdhavas and the RSshtrakUtas (Ratakute in 
the modern Maratha books represented by m®, &c., see 

page 45) are believed to be Lunar race Kdiatriyas. 

History and tradition, therefore, does not oontradiot the inference 
drawn from the features of the Marathas that they ere Afyo-Davidians. 
There can be no Scythian blood in[their veins and their Aryan blood is pro- 
minent. Sir H*G. Bhandarkar has shown that the ancient Aryans settled 
and founded kingdoms in MahfirSshtra, that there was one incursion of 
the Scythian or Sakas about the beginning of the Christian era but within 
a few years Qautamiputra defeated and drove them away and *left no 
rumnant of the race of Khag&rSta*. Inscriptional records of the ChS- 
lukySs, the Hfishtrakntas and the YSdavas show that they belonged to 
the Solar or Lunar races of Kshatriyas, and the modern representatives 
of these Maratha families the JSdhavas, the ChSIkes or Salankhis, the 
Kadams, the Bhaleraos and others stillroaintain the^same tradition of race 
We are justified in holding that a tradition continuing after so many 
centuries must be accepted and it proves in our view indisputably that 
the Marathas are Aryans. If there is any mixture in their blood it is of 
the original people belonging to the NSgavamsa or the Dravidian rac^. 
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Ws will now pass on to cdnsidor how far the historjr of tha Qajars 
wontradicts the inference drawn from their physical cbaraoteriitica ▼}%., 
that they must be treated anquestionably as Aryans. A great deal cf < 
unhiitorical bias has confused historians on this point and has misled 
them to consider them as foreigners and Mongcl|iii8. There is m 
doubt that historically speaking the word Gujar oi^Birjara occurs f^om 
about the 7th century A. D. and prominently in Tbework of Bg^a and 
Hiuen Tsang. The forxper mei)tiou<=; them as being conquered by> 
PrabfaSkaravardhana. inuKdb in the same way as he conquered %he 
Huns ; while the latter mentions two Ourjara kingdoms 
one in Rajputana at BhinmSl and the other at Broach 
From this* historians suddenly jump th<! conclusion that 
the Gujars were foreigners who canu^ into India along with 
the Huns in about she bth century. (V. Smith E. H. Srd Edn. pages 322 
and 412). But Smith is canaid enough to admit that the Gurjaras 
are believed to hare entered India either along with or soon 
after the White Huns and to hare settled in large numbers in Raj- 
putana, but tnat there is nothing to show:what part of Asia they came 
from or to what race they belonged (p. 412). If there Is no mention any 
where in history as to where from, when and whether the Giijara 
came into India from outside, why should historians have believed that 
they came at all from outside? It seems that this is merely a suggestiort 
made by bias and in dehance of the ethnological argument which clear- 
ly proyes 0at the Gujars belong to the Aryan race. 

But the bias has so far predominantly acted on 8ir Vincent Smith's 
▼lews in spite of the above oan did statement, as to tnake him observe 
elsewhere that Paribar Rajas of Kanauj were the descendants of 
^barbarian foreign immigrants into Rajputana in the dfth or sixth cen- 
tury and first cousins of the Gujars, a theory of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
elucidated in his article on the “Foreign elements in the Hindu popula- 
tion” in Indian Antiquary Vol. XL. in which he puts forth the sugges- 
tion that the Gujars are the descendants of Khazars who roust have 
come into India along ^ith the Huns. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the arguments of Mr.D.R. Bhandarkar in detail and to see bow 
far they are correct. Let us first see from the Encyolopo-dia Britannica 
who the Khazars are. “The Khazars are historic figures on the 
border-land of Europe and Asia for at least nine hundred years (A. D. 
IdiKllOO.) Iheir home was on the spurs of the Caucasus. They were 
the^Vene ians of the Caspian Sea and the Euxine, the universal carriers 
between the East and the West. The origin of the Khazars is mut b 
disputed but they are regarded as akin to Georgians, Finns Ugriansand 
Turks. The Khazars were fair-skinned, black-haired and of a remarkable 
beauty. The Kara (black) Khazars were however ugly, short and almost 
as black as Indians”. Kow from this description of the Khazars, it is 
absurd to identify the Gujars with the Khazars. There were black 
Khazars indeed but they were ugly and short. The Indian Gujars are 
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all tall and with hne features, though dark in complexion. T^ie tail 
beautiful Khazars are on the other hand very fair. and not dark Ji^e 
the Gujars. They again are allied to the Finns and the XJrgas, 
must be Mongolian in face as indeed the Huns were. But the 
can never be said to be Mongolian in face, their features especially tke 
nose being distinctly Aryan. 

The history again of the Ehazars its detailed in this article does not 
show that they ever left their country, Ue the Sakas,the Yue-chl or the 
Huns. “Throughout the 6th century Khazaria was a mere highway 
for the wild hordes, to whom the Huns had opened the passages into 
Europe and the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians from Attila) 
“among the seventy months of the Volga** Then again we are told that 
their county bordered on Persia and Byzantine, the southern boundary 
of which never greatly varied and they were for the most part restricted 
within the couped up area ’*. It is therefore difficult to believe that the- 
Khazars ever came to India. It is certain that history contains no 
mention of their having done so. 

The disposition and the occupation of the Khazars seem also to 
differ diametrically from those of the Gujars. As above quoted “ they 
were the Venitians of the Caspian and the Black Sea, a civil commercial 
people and founders of citiefs” The Gujars on the otherhand are nomadic 
peoples and cattle breeders by profession. They in fact never trade and 
are not a city settled people with elaborate civil organisation. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the Khazars could not have been the forefathers of 
the Gujars of India. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has certainly been misled 
by similarity of sound and by the mere mention of Khazars along with 
Huns in western history. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s other argpiments adduced in his paper 
need not be scrutinized, as they do not pertain to historical consi> 
derations. We need not stop to see whether Gurjara, the Sanskrit 
word, has been coined from Gujar by Sanskritists though apparently 
there is no reason why they should have done so, for they could have 
pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjara, or whether Gujar, Gnjar, Gurjara 
names still surviving are the natural Prakrit forms coming out of »n ori- 
gin.'U Sanskrit word Gurjara. But it is necessary to examine his opinion 
carefully whether Gujars being known as foreigners could have, owing to 
their success in conquest, been admitted by Hindus to the rankof Kshatri- 
yas.Hiuen Tsang distinctly mentions that the king of Gurjara (Bhinmai) 
was a Kshatriya. “This is interesting*’ observes Mr. Bhandarkar “that 
as early as the first half of the seventh century i, e, about a century 
after their coming into India the Gujars had become Hindus and had 
actually acquired the rank of Kshatrips’* Ordinarily the inference shc^uld 
have been the opposite of this viz. that the Gujars could iiot 
have been foreigners as they could not have succeeded in 
gaining the status of Kshatriyas within a hundred years of their 
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into India. For wo am historicallsr oortaia that casta was not 
^iio fragile in the sixth and sarenth oenturies A. D. The insariptl^s of 
^e Gnptas and even of Harsha's father show that kings were iNurticular 
in preserving the parity of caste (see FarpavyavasthSpanapara applied 
to PrabhSkara Vardhana £p. In. Vol. V. p. &00.) Mr. Bhandarkar 
aimilarly twists a third fact into iju argument in support of hie 
theory, though it is in rei^t7; an argument against him. The 
Onjara Gauda Brahmins alt^o foreigners according to Mr. 

Bhandarkar. Tbo argument ihat foreigners ! oooming kings could 
enter the Ksbatriya custe might be plausibio though even that ia 
weak but they could not become brahmins for there could not have been 
any incentive to admit them aeBrsbniins M reover the Khazars do not 
appear to have had castes among tbeu;. Hence why should some 
Kbazars alone l>e<‘rme Brabminsv The fact that tliere is an ancient 
of Brahmins called Gujar Gaud is an argument for holding that the Oujurs 
were an Aryan people with their usttal four castes. This also explains 
how there are Gujar Bftnias and Gujar cultivators or Gujar SutSps 
( carpenters ) and so on. The existence of a Gujar Karhada Brahmin 
family is also of no importance as it may have got that name by even re- 
sidence ill Gujar country as the addition of the surname suggests. 

Mr. Bhandarkar's fourth argument is still more strange and k.seo on 
wrong information and wrong inference. ( PadihSra is the usual 
Prakrit form of and yet Mr. Bbandarkar takes the opposite line 

and says that Pratihara is the Sanskritted form of vrlffir. Why again we 
ask should Sanskrit change vflfR into Pratihara? But this is by the bye) 
An inscription from Jodhpur gives the origin of Padihars as follows. 
There was a Brahmin who married two wives a Brahmin woman and a 
Kshatriya woman. The descendants of the Brahmin woman are called 
Brahmin Padihars while the descendants of the Kihatriya woman are 
called Kshatriya Padhihars. '‘The marriage of a Brahmin" says Mr. 
Bhandarker ,“with a Kshatriya woman with the result as related in 
this inscription is curious and can only be accounted for a 9 heiny of 
foreign imjhrtation. How this inference follows from the tirst premine 
will be a puzzle to many. Moreover the marriage of a Brahmin with a 
Kshatriya woman it not curious. It it provided for in Smfitis and 
it once wat a living practice in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries 
as many inscriptions (see Corp In III) as stated further on show. And 
the result was exactly as stated here; the sons of the Brahmin women 
became Brahmins and of the Kshatriya women became Kshatriyas. As 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate the tame food even up to the 7th century 
such marriages were not offentive. The history of the development 
of the caste system in India may be given here in a nutshell. The 
race being the same, caste in ancient timet among the Aryans was 
merely occupational. Hence Brahmins often married Kshatriya wives* 
In oldest times their progeny wat treated at of the Brahmin caste. By 
degrees, however^ caste became rigid and the progeny of such marriages 
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was treated as intermediate between Brahmiiis and Eshatriyas. In' fniv 
thef process of rigididcation of caste the progeny followed the caste of the^ 
mothers. Such was the case in about the 6th century A. D. Lastly from 
about the 8th or 9th century onward marriage was restricted to the satne 
caste only. This history is easily deducible from a comparison of the 
Smritis and from inscriptions. As this is not the place to discuss the^ 
.-iubject, we stop here. But what has been said here is enough to 
show that the progeny of a Brahmin man and a Kshatriya woman being, 
treated as Kshatriya is not curious (see Manu W^Trrr^ 

’TT^T^^r’Tfrrft^in^rJr n VI. lO). But supposing it was so, the- 
curiosity is not great, nor does it follow that therefore the Padhihars 
were foreigners. 

We shall discuss the origin of each of the Rajput families in India 
in our next volume. Here it is, however, necessary to state that Mr. 
Bhandarkar has attached too much weight and importance to the 
legends about the progenitors of many families given in inscriptions or 
in traditions. The legends of Kshatriyas being born of fire or of 
Lakshmana brother of Rama, or of the MSnavya Risi are all imaginary 
and very little historical information is derivable from these stories. 
Mr. Bhandarkar’s treating the ChSlukyas and Kadambas as of priestly 
origin is indeed ridiculous. Because in one inscription Manavya Ri4hi 
is said to be the progenitor of the Kadambas it does not follow' that the 
Kadambas w'er© at auy time Brahmins, for the progenitors of all castes 
or people.^j in India are believed to be Hlshis especially the seven Rishis* 
But thi.s origin is imaginary. Again Manu is also looked upon as the 
progenitor of all human beings and hence it cannot be argued 
that all peoples were Kshatriyas in origin. In short, it is 
.strange that Mr. Bhandarkar should seek to derive any historical In- 
ference from these imaginary legends about the progenitois of 
peoples. Such legends are important only aa traditions and if 
traditions are longcurrent they may be treated as proof of race. The 
ChSlukyas of the Deccan looked upon themselves in their eldest doou- 
ment.s as born of the Manavya gotra and hence they should be looked 
upon as Aryan in race. The Kadambas also thought they were born 
of the same gotra and hence they also might be looked upon as Ksha- 
triyas and allied in race to the ChSlukyas. The Sindas looked upon 
themselves u.s born of Sesha and hence they may be looked upon as 
Druvidians by race. Mr. Bhandarker admits that the Sindas w'ere a 
class of the NSga tribe and yet begins a pare (p. 27 ditto) with the 
sentence; Another foreign tribe which came from the nctrth to the 
a nith is Sindas*' The w'ord foreign plainly means foreign to India and 
cannot therefore fitly he applied to the Sindas nor does any thing show 
that the Sindas came from the north. Mr. Bhandarkar seems so far 
obsessed by his theory of foreign origin of noted peoples of India ttia% 
even Brahmins If mentioned as coming frdtn Ahicchatra in the north 
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, appear to him to be foreigners. If ChShumSns and Padhibars and Para- 
mars and Cbniukyas are said to have acme from Ahichhatra they 
appear to him to be foreigners. Bui Ahichhatra was a famous centre of 
Aryan settlement and civilization being the capital of the PShcbglas so 
well-known in the Vedic literature and it is not at all strange that 
Sshatriyas and Brahmins should represent themselves as coming from 
Ahichhatra. One fails to see, however, how this tradition of coming 
from Ahichhatra can make any people /orsigners. One is constrained 
to set down Mr. H. D. Bhandarkar*s theorv especially about th^ Gujars 
as absurd and there is, to ^um up, nothing in history to show tlmt 
Gujars were foreigners or Khazars, or that they came into India Jrcm 
outside along with the Huns of the Mih or sixth century A. D. Tbeir 
anthropometrical characteritics are purelv Ary in, and history does not 
it rli contradici, this inference. 

Lastly wo have to speak adout the Juts, Their ethnological ohara- 
teristics also, as we have already seen, are clearly Aryan. They are fair, 
tall, high-ao.sed and long-headed. Does their history contradict their 
being Aryans? It may be stated at once that the ,lut< have very little 
history of their own till we come to quite recent times when the present 
Jat kingdoms both Hindus and Sikhs in the U. P. and the Panjab were 
founded. But the Jars have the oldest mention of the three. They are 
mentioned in the MahabhSrata as Jartas {ifzi:) in the Karnaparv.*!. The 
next mention we have of them is in the sentence fvrnj- in the 

grammar of Chandra of the fifth century. And this shows that the Jats 
were the enemies of the Huns and not their friends. The Jats opposed 
and defeated the Hubs ; they must, therefore, have been tbo inhabitants 
of the Panjab and not invaders or intruders along with the Huns. Does 
the above sentence indicate that Yasodharma of Mandsaiir inscription 
who decisively defeated the Huns was a .Tat ? He may have baen so as 
.hits have been known to have migrated into the country of the Millavas 
or Central India as into Sind. But this is not material to our inquiry. 
The sentence amply shows that the dats were not invaders along with the 
Huns but were their opponents. Nay \i may be taken for certain that the 
.Jat.s are the Vi6 of the Vedas. They are even now preeminently agri- 
culturists. Agriculturists in Vedic times were Aryan and classed as the 
Vuisya caste.* The warrior class or Kshatriyas frequently married 
Vaisya wives being immediately below them. This custom has obtained 
throughout ancient times and is still preserved and Rajputs frequently 
take Jat wives. The almost innate sense of caste prejurdice in India has 
greatly prevented the raixture;of races ( Rajputs and Jats are of the 
same Aryan race) and the Jats have preserved their Aryan race almost 
uncontaminated. Though treated as Sfidras by modern opinion owing 
to their being agriculturists, and the practice of widow marriage they 
are the purest Aryans in India and belong to the first race of Aryar 


^ AU&eruai mv* that tlanda the rcimted father of Krlehqa wat a Xat. 
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ittraders according to onr view, the Solar race of Aryans who origin* 
ally inraded and settled in the Fanjab, being the first settlement of the 
Indo- Aryans in this country. The following remarks of R. G. Letham 
in ^Ethnology oflndia^ page iH may here be usefully quoted; **A8 a 
general rule a Rajput is a Hindu and a Jat a Mahomedan. Asa general 
ruh a Jat is also a peaceable cultivator. For all this, the Jat is in 
blood neither more nor less than a converted Rajput and vice versa ; a 
Rajput may be a Jat of the ancient faith. That other diffierences might 
have been ef acted by this difference of creed is likely; the difference 
between arms and tillage as profession, between haughty antomony 
and aabmissive dependence are sure in course of time to tell upon tem- 
per and the features.” It may be added “that conversion from Hinduism 
to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon caste and that the 
Mahomedan Jats are still as caste-ridden at the Hindu Jats.'* 

We may in conclusion quote some remarks of Sir D. Ibbetson 
from his “Punjab castes*’ (1916) regarding Jats and Gujars. “It may be 
that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at different 
periods, though to my mind, the term Rajput is an occupational rather 
than an ethnological expression. But if they do represent two sepa- 
rate waves of immigration, it is exceedingly probable, both from their 
almost identical physique and facial character and from the close 
communion which has always existed between them that they belong to 
one and the same ethnic stock.** “It is certain that the joint Jat 
Rajput stock is in the main Aryo-Scythian if Scythian be not Aryan”. 
(Page 100), So again about Gujars he writes : “The Gujars are the 
eighth largest caste in the Pu.^jab, only the Jats, Itajputs, Pathans, 
ArSins and Brahmins among the higher and Chatnar9tand Chuhras among 
the lower exceeding them. They are fine,:S^]^|^pKi!0WS of precisely 
the same type is the Jat. He is of the same social standing as the Jat 
perhaps slightly inferior and the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple** (p. 184). It is, therefore, strange that inspite of the fact that 
every person who has had intimate aeqaintanoe with the peoples of the 
Pan jab has marked the ethnic identity of the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs 
plainly Aryan and not Scythian, theories have usually been propounded 
by scholars about their being Scythian, Getoe, Yue-chi, Khizar and what 
nor and about their having come into India within historical times, nay, 
on this«tde even of the Christian era. There is not a scrap of historical 
evidence even to suggest much less to prove such immigration (there 
is neither foriegn mention of their coming into India nor have they any 
tradition of their own of sometime coming into India nor is there any 
historical Indian fecord, stone-inscription or other, of their so coming) 
and we can only ascribe such theories to that unaecoun^ble bias of th,e 
minds of many Sni^pean and native scholars, to assign a foreign and 
8cy thic origidn lo every fine and energetic caste in India. 



CHAPTEB V 

SOCIAL CONDITION 


Having described the people we will now pass on to 
describe their social condition that is, their dress and 
ornaments, their onstoms and their manners. In these 
respects too, the da^s of Harsha stand as s dividing line 
between ancient and modern India, constituting as it were 
the last ring in the chain of ancient times. The dress of 
the people in India^ is thus dosoribed by Hiuen Tsang. 
“The inner clothing and the outward attire of the people 
have no tailoring. As to colour, a fresh white is esteemed 
and motley is of no account. The men wind a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the armpits and leave the right 
shoulder bare. The women wear a long robe which covers 
both shonlders and falls down loose. The hair on the 
crown of the head is made into a coil, all the rest of 
the hair hanging down. Some clip their mustaobios 
or have other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn on 
the head and necklaces on the body.” (Watters Vol. L 
p. 150) This shows first, that up to the days of Harsha 
tailoring had not yet been introduced into India. The 
clothing both of men and women consisted as of old 
of one piece of cloth wound about the loins, and taken 
up above one shoulder in the case of men and above 
both in that of women. The Uttarlya or the second or up- 
per piece of cloth was used by bpth men and women some- 
times but not necessarily as Hiuen Tsang does not mention 
it This dress is noticed not only in the Manusmriti, but 
also by Greek writers. In fact, the Greeks themselves and 
even ihe Romans used only two long robes, similarly worn 
over the shoulders and falling fellow in folds. At the pre- 
sent day the one cloth dress of women has still remained 
in vogue in Bengal, in Madras and partially in Bomday 
i, e. in the east, the west and the south but has been sub- 
stituted by a sewn petticoat in the north, though even thete 
the women in their houses use often the one cloth covering. 
For men, the Dhoti or the lower cloth has still remained the 
It 
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usual clothing used in public. Except in the south and west 
sewn clothes have now become the fashion; and for the uppe^ 
clothing or uttariya sewn clothes have everywhere been 
substituted. The institution of tailoring was probably in- 
troduced after Harsha*s time by the Arabs in the eighth 
century and perhaps even later by the Turks in the eleventh. 

How Hiuen Tsang’s description is accurate to the last 
detail is borne out by the following description by Bana of 
Harsha when he started on his digvijaya or expedition for 
universal conquest ; 

“Harsha wore two like Dukulas or fine cloth pieces marked 
with pairs of swans and wore round the topof his head, like 
the moon cresent on the head of Siva, a garland of white 
flowers indicative of the sovereignty of the world.” If 
two white fine garments marked with pairs of swans and 
a white garland on his head formed the auspicious dress 
of even a king aspiring to.be an emperor, the dress of 
ordinary men in ordinary times could not have been 
anything else but two white cloth pieces, now-a-days 
called Dhotis (called so probably because they are dApy 
washed). The custom of wearing garlands^on head 
like a crown has now ceased entirely,-«>and the turban 
has been substituted for it. A turban, however, (Ushnishs) 
is spoken of in the Harsha Charita also and even in 
the Mah&bhirata, but the description recorded by Megas- 
thenes serves to indicate that the upper garment and the 
turban often formed one ppBce of cloth. It is probable, 
therefore, that no third cloth was ordinarily used for cover- 
ing the head. The difference between the great and the low, 
the dress being the same two pieces of cloth, consisted in 
the fineness of its texture and the whiteness of its colour. 
Hiuen Tsang speaks of different fine cloths of wool, silk 
and cotton as follows ; “Kausheya being of silk, Kshauma 
a kind of linen, Eambaia a texture of fine wool and 
Holala (or Horala?) made from the wool of a wild animal,” 
and I suppose oloth made of cotton. The art of making, 
fine oloth of silk, wool and cotton had then reached per- 
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faction and it may be beiieved that cloth finer than that 
woven even now in England was then prodaeed, ae even now 
in cities of India like Daoeau This advance or perfec^n 
in the art of weaving is to bo gathered from a description 
by B&ns of pieces of cloths collected for the marriage of 
Rsjyashri.^ 

H. C. 302-3, “The palace was strewn with Kshauma (silk) 
B&dara (cotton) Dukiila ( linen) L&I&tantnja (?) Ansuka (?) 
Naitra(?) cloths glistening like seroant’s skin, fit to be 
blown even hy a breath and inferrable only by touch, of all 
colours of the rain-bow." Some of these materials of cloth 
cannot now be ascertained, but that the cloth was of the 
finest texture need not be doubted. The white was the 
eolour esteemed by men but probably women liked different 
colours and different designs of patches of ornamen- 
tation such as pairs of swan mentioned above. Plain, 
borderless white cloth was, then as now, not liked by 
women for it appears that this sort of cloth was distinctive 
of widows.* Of course Buddhist monks and nuns wore 
simple cloth coloured red, though in this colour there 
must have been different shades in the different schools 
a.s Hiuen Tsang says that the size and colour of the 
plaits vary in different schools ( Watter.s I page 150. ) 
Jain recluses affected cloth coloured yellow and Hindu 
recluses or Sany&sis used cloth coloured .soiled red. 
These colours these three religions probably chose of 
purpose to distinguish themselves from one another. 
Plain white clothing of widows is noticed even in the 
Mah^bharata ( AsramavSsi Parva ) when describing the 
widowed daughters-in-lsw of Dhritar&shtra. This dis- 
tinctive colour of widow's clothing has now been thrown 
into shade by the red colour perhaps taken in imitation 
of Buddhist runs among the women of the south and by in- 
digo colour by women in the north and west Strangely 
enough white cloth is affected by and is distinctive of pub- 
lic women at the present day. 

S«H.C.ia(eSM. "vftVVt Ut the csrttt (wlilowcd by th* 

death of Prabhikara) wear white clothea- 
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If the Indian people wore simple dress they were very 
fond of ornaments. In fact the taste of the Indian people 
is in this respect exactly the reverse of the people of 
the west ( who spend more on dress than on ornaments ). 
Contrasted with the simplicity of their dress and 
habits Hiuep Tsang thus speaks of their ornaments. 
The ornaments of the kings and grandees are very 
eztraordinery. Garlands and tiaras of precious stones are 
their head ornaments and their bodies are adorned with 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. Wealthy merchantile 
people have only bracelets** (Watters I p. 51). Even now 
the rage for ornaments in India is excessive though per- 
haps want of gold and precious stones has now compelled 
men to go about without ornaments. But mercants, 
sardars and princes even now wear profusion of orna- 
ments according to their means. The tiara, however, has 
now disappeared and properly enough as perhaps 
since the days of the Mahomedans there has been no 
crowned king as such, (except Shivaji alone) in India. 
Harsha is said by Bana to have put on one bracelet in- 
dicative of his sovereignty but strangely enough is not 
said to have put on a crown. He was presented with a 
necklace of big pearls by Divakaramitra as a fitting per- 
son to wear such a priceless ornament. or Anga- 

das have also not been noticed by Hiuen^sang though 
they are by Sana as also Kundalas and Keyiiras or ear- 
rings (see BSna’s description of K^rnSragupta and Madha- 
vagupta pages 197-198 where both are shown to have 
garlands on the heads and the first a bracelet and Eeyiira 
and the latter a necklace.) The case of women is differ- 
ent. They, even the poorest in India, must have some orna- 
ments on their person while as for rich w’^omen, they have 
e. profusion of gold, pearl and stone ornaments. 

We must give some further minor details given by 
Hiuen Tsang about dress and appearance. “Most of t]be 
people go bare-foot and shoes are rare**. Women even now 
go bare-foot and even though they may afford to use shoes, 
while country people apd poor men have nerforo-o to ^o 
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so. "'They stain their teeth red or black, wear their hair 
out even, bore their ears, have long no&e$ and large eyea, 
such are they in outward appearance.** (Watters, VoL I 
p. 151 X The practice of boring the ears even now is, and 
must then have been universal for it is a practice prescri^ 
bed by the Hindu Sa8tra.s and hence the appellation *un« 
bored’ applied to people other than Hindus. Ab for the 
hair, the Brahmins must have usually shaved their heads 
as also their chins ; but their description does not indicate 
so. Previously we are told, the hair on the head hang 
loose and hence they cannot have been out even. This 
probably applied to the Kshatri/as and kings. The mili- 
tary officers allowed beards to grow and even wore whis- 
kers. BS^na's description of the Commander-in-chief of 
Thanesar is very interesting in this respect. 

''with tangled hair on the 
head, his cheeks covered with white bunchels of whiskers 
and with his long white beard falling on his breast, as if 
fanning his master seated in the heart, though dead, with 
a chamara” H. C. p# 257 -258. 

We will now go on to describe the manners and ous» 
toms of the Indian -people and will speak first of their 
marriage customs. The foremost observation to make in 
this respect is that the custom of child-marriages had yet 
not arisen in India. Had it been otherwise Hiuen Tsang 
would undoubtedly have mentioned it as he mentions the 
custom of the prohibition of widow marriage. From 
Sana’s description of the marriage of Rfijyasrl also the 
same inference can be drawn. B&jyasrf was married 
when she was physically fit to be married and consummation 
of marriage is spoken of on the day of marriage itself. 
Perhaps it may be argued that this was Kshatriya fashion 
but apparently there was no difference between Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in this respect. B&na himself married the 
grown up sister of Mayura as tradition relates. In this 
matter also Harsha’s times thus are the parting Uuk be- 
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tween ancient and modern India as hereafter we shall see 
that child marriage was gradually introduced. 

The description of Baiyasrl’s marriage ceremony given 
by Sana in the HarshaCharita is indeed masterly, poetical, 
picturesque and true to fact and nature. The extreme anx iety 
of the parents, all powerful as they were, is graphically 
described, and the grand preparations made on the occasion. 
It appears that it was then the custom for intending 
bridegrooms to demand girls in marriage. (In modern 
India the contrary-practice holds the ground among the 
higher classes at least.) The father or guardian of the girl 
then chose from among the suitors the best, chiefly on 
account of high family and then poured water on the hand 
of the emissary solemnly declaring the gift of the girl. The 
bridegroom and his party thereafter came to the town of 
the bride and were suitably lodged. On an auspicious day 
and at an auspicious time (astrology then being as powerful 
as now) fixed by the astrologers, the bridegroom came in 
procession to the house of the bride and was received at 
the door by the bride’s father, conducted to the assembly 
and duly honoured. The Kshatriyas apparently observed 
purdah then as now and the actual marriage took place in 
the purdah where Brahmins were admitted^ T)ie immortal 
B&na describes the bride anxiously waiting neal^ the mar* 
riage Yedi surrounded by her companions and incessantly 
chiding both her own heart and the companions for 
prompting her to raise her head to have a look at the 
bridegroom, as he entered the inner apartment. For 
Indian brides then as now usually hung down their heads 
before the bridegrooms. At the arrival of the exact aus* 
piciods moment the bride and bride-grooms joined hands, 
kindled the sacrificial fire, threw in it the oblations of 
Laja or fried rice and walked the seven steps constituting 
life- long friendship, the most vital part of the ceremony of 
marriage according to the Smritis. The bride and bride* 
groom then bowed to their parents and elderly ladies and 
relations and Brahmins. Strangely enough Bana does 
not describe that there was a feast hereafter. He describes 
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-their repairing to the Aviss griha or speeially pr^red 
decorated honeymoon room where they paeled thetr 
first night of conjugal happiness. The bridegroom is 
described by B&na as residing for about 8 or 10 days here* 
alter at the father>in>law's house and trying to gratify in 
every way his mother-in<tsw. He then departed with his 
bride after receiving suitable presentt, servants and para* 
phemaiia, to his own country. 

From the above detailed description it will appear 
that although the ritual oi mar>'ii^e has remained almost 
the same, there is a difference ijx the then and the present 
custom of marriage in two Important points namely, that 
then the bridegroom usually sought the bride and secondly 
that consummation took place on the first day of marriage 
indicating of course that the girls were grown up at the 
time of marriage. 

The next observation to make with regards to marri* 
age is that women once married could not be remarried, 
at least, in the three higher castes as now. But the tonsure 
of widows is apparently a custom later than the times of 
B&na, for in one place, B&na speaks of the peculiar Vepi. 
i. e. braid of hair of widows, see 
H. C. p. 236. What this particular mode of V eni or braid 
of hair of widows was, there is no indication. In the 
B&m&yana we have the expression applied to SitS 

when she was in K&vana's house separated from her hus- 
band and this kind of Veni is also frequently mentioned 
by poets in connection with women whose husbands are 
away. Happier women put on the three braided Veni but 
what difference was made between the Ekaveni of wives with 
husbands living but away and the Veni of widows we can- 
not discover. Widows had also, as already stated, a dis- 
tinctive colour of their clothes, namely, the white, other 
women wearing coloured clotbes’and clothes with borders 
probably. 

The custom of enforced widowhood, not accompanied 
by that of .child marriag^e must not then have been felt a 
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grievanoe though pitiable instances of women widowed 
in early ^e like B&jyasr! must have occurred now and 
then. To these women Buddhism offered an asylum and 
the order of Buddhist nuns must have been principally 
composed of such women. Though thus enforced widow* 
hood did not then exist in its cruellest form, we have to notice 
another inhuman custom which appears to have tbea 
obtained from the writings of poets and even the deserif^ 
tionsof Banain the Harsha Chari ta. Widows of kings con- 
quered and slain in battle appear to have been reduced to 
the condition of servitude in the family of the conqueror. 
It is no wonder, therefore, such women often preferred 
death to servitude. It is strange that the woes of the 
widows of conquered kings are a favourite topic for the 
poet's art to exhibit itself. Widow marriage not being 
allowed, such women in the family of the conqueror might 
have also often been reduced to the condition of concubines. 
The harems of kings, it must also be noticed, consisted of a 
number of wives and a still larger number of concubines 
or courtezans. The latter, of course, easily exchanged their 
position with one king for that with another and greater 
king.^ But that the widowed queens of conquered kings 
should usually have been reduced to the status of servants 
and sometimes of concubines seems rather strange and cruel 
compared with the otherwise well ordered and moral con- 
dition of the Hindu society and we would^not have believed 
in it, but for such passages as the one from 

Bana, 

H. C. P. 231. c" 

With these exceptions the condition of women was 
generally very good. They were well treated and well 
educated. Eajyasri was well versed in various Kalas and 
Sastras and was a learned lady. Nay she was taught 
singing and dancing (H. E. page 197) arts which are now 
looked down upon as prohibited to respectable women in 
the H indu society. Bana's description of the dancing of 

See the mention of the concubines of the kin^ of Malwa who was con quered yd 
killed bv Riiva. prcMiidcd by Bbandl to Harthfc 
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ttie ladies of sardars and prinoas on the joyous odeasion of 
the bii'tb of Harsha is remarkable. Of course the danciug 
of such respectable women was different froii| .that of 
public women and was not open to men to gase at And the 
dancing of men and women together did not exist as may 
be gathered from the fact that purdah was in force in those 
days and hence mixed gatherings of men and women were 
impossible. 

The custom of Sati was of course prevalent. And Harsha^s 
mother Is discribed by B&na in have burnt herself even before 
her husband was actually dead. The practice of burning 
oneself In fire, was resorted to even by men who did so 
often to express their intense affection for a deceased mas- 
ter, or for the mere sake of merit or to avoid misery and 
pain. Bana describes Rfijyasrl as about to burn herself in 
her destitution and also the friends of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana like his physician Rasayana and some of his favouite 
ministers and servants burning themselves before or after 
his death much in the manner of the Japanese minister 
who shot himself after the death of the last Mikado. These 
disoriptions of Bana might have been treated as mere poe- 
tical hyperbole had it not been for corroborating epigraphic 
evidence. In the Aphsad inscription (Crop. Ins. VoL III 
P. 225) we find king Kumara Gupta burning himself in 
fire at Prayaga. Why he did so does not appear, but 
from the fact that he burnt himself at Prayaga, he may be 
believed to have done so merely for the merit of it. “ 

The con- 
tempt of death exhibited in these acts of self-sacrifice is 
indeed remarkable. Then there were other modes of putting 
an end to on6*s life, such as falling from a precipice or 
swallowing dire poison and so on. These are described 
even in the Mahabharataand the custom of putting an end 
to one*s life for various allowable reasons seems to be 
very ancient.^ 

for imitiiiice Ariuna'i preparatioo to bum binaelf in a fire for not beia« ablt to 
kitl Jayadratha or the Priyopaveaana of Bhunahrayi on the battlefieUI (amothtfini 
onescU to death ), The cMtOin self-immolation at Prayiga it deacribed erea by 
Hiuen Tsane. 

13 
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We will lastly speak of the funeral customs of the 
people. The dead were usually burnt on p 3 nre, except per* 
haps in the case of hermits whose dead bodies were buried. 
On the third or tenth day bits of bones of the burnt body 
were collected and generally sent to some sacred place to 
be thrown into a river or pond considered sacred. Sraddhas 
were performed at which Brahmins were fed and gifts 
of several kinds were made to Brahmins. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that the gifts mentioned in modern Puranas 
and later books had then come into vogue. The following pas* 
sage from Bana’s Harsha Charita describing what was done 
at the time of the obsequies of the deceasedPrabhakar a father 
of Harsha will show this— 

%5, %rf^ H. C. p. 241 “ When the 

Brahamin ( one ) eating the first oblation to the dead had 
been feasted, when the bed, the seat, the Chamara, the um- 
brella, the drinking bowl, the carriages and the arms and 
other belongings of the deceased monarch, which could not 
be looked at without pain, had been given away to Brah* 
mins, when his bones had been sent to a holy place and 
when the great riding elephant of the king, who had won 
many battles had been let off in the jungles.”. This speaks 
it may be noticed, of only one Brahmin being fed, it speaks 
of the royal elephant as let off, not given in gift and of the 
king’s belongings being given away to Brahmins, not be- 
cause they would be of use to his soul in its progress across 
the river of the Dead in the Yamaloka, but because their 
sight gave impetus to grief. This description of the obse- 
quies of even a great king will «lhdW= that the Garuda 
Purina theory of gifts of various things for the benefit of 
the soul had not yet arisen. The expression T%aT- 

which we have omitted from the above quotation 
is somewhat difficult to understand but it seems that the 
custom of raising some temple at the place of burning the 
the dead body of the kings was then prevalent as now. A 
mark of such memorial temple was promptly made by a 
heap of whitened stones and the memorial temple was sub-^ 
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^equently raised. In the case of ordinary funerals su6h 
memorials were not raised as will also appear below. 

It is necessary to add here the description of the funeral 
<sustoms of the people recorded by Hiuen Tsang. He says 
{W^tters»VoLI p. 174) At the obsequies of the deceased the 
relatives wail and weep» rending their clothes and tearing 
ouVtheir hair, striking their brows and beating their breasts* 
There is no distinction in the styles of mourning costume 
and no hxed period of mourning. There are three recognised 
customs for disposing of the dead. The first of these is 
cremation., a pyre being made cs; which the body is con- 
sumed. The second water-burial, the corpse being put in- 
to a stream to float and dissolve; the third is burial in the 
wilds, the body being cast away in the woods to feed wild 
animals. Meritorious appellations are conferred on the 
living, the dead have no honorary distinotious. No one 
goes to take food in a family afflicted with death. But 
after the funeral, matters are again as uaual. Those who 
attend the funeral are all regarded as unclean and they 
all wash outside the city wall before entering. Those 
who become very old or are afflicted by incurable dis- 
ease, who desire to cast off humanity, are given a farewell 
entertainment by friends and relatives and are taken in a 
boat to the middle of the Ganges with music, that they may 
drown themselves in it, saying that they would be born in 
heaven. The Buddhist brethren are forbidden to wail 
aloud. On the death of a parent they read a service 
of gratitude **their following the departed is securing bliss 
in the other world. ” 



CHAPTER VI 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

The most prominent characteristio of the religious con- 
dition of India in the days of Harsha was the complete toler- 
ation which distinguishedthe two or rather three religions 
which claimed the people of the country for their adher- 
ents. Buddhism and Hinduism flourished side by side and 
Jainism too. In the same kingdom, in the same city, in 
the same family even, Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived 
peaceably, amicably holding discussions without embitter- 
ment on the most abstruse questions of man and God. If 
the father was a devotee of Siva, the son was a devotee of 
Buddhaandthe same man in his own life might change his 
religion without causing disturbance either in the family 
or the society. The reason of such toleration lay probably 
in the fact that the people of these diverse religions were 
of the same race and had the same habits and customs, and 
partook of the same kind of food and drink. It appears 
even probable that the instinctive tendency of the peo- 
ple for the observation of caste distinctions was not at all 
obstructed in the different religions and lay Buddhists and 
Jainsprobably observed caste as much as the Hindus. The 
recluses or monks alone of Buddhism or Jainism throwing 
away caste, the unity of the three religions remained un- 
disturbed. 

Hiuen Tsang's description of the several kingdoms in 
the country shows that the people of India, generally speak- 
ing, were at this time equally divided between the Orthodox 
and the heterodox faiths. Of course Jainism was not yet 
a prominent religion, its adherents being found chiefly in 
small tracts in the Panjab, in Bengal and in the south. In^ 
the map appended hereto has been depicted the condition 
of the prevalence of the different religions at this time in> 
India, the religions being marked in separate colours and^ 
it will appear therefrom that while in the extreme North- « 
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^6Btin Kapisa orKafiristantbare was praotioally no other 
religion but Buddhim prevalent and in the extreme North- 
east that is in Assam no other but Hindaisni« in ihe rest of 
the country with few exceptions, Hinduism and Buddhism 
claimed equal adherents as well among the people as 
among the ruling kings; and this equal prevalence of the 
two religions among the peoples and the princes was 
another cause which preserved their amicable relations* 
Such relations were also preserved by another fact. Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism were equally idolatrous at this 
time. If anything, Buddhism perhaps beat the fonner 
in its intense idolatry. That religion started, indeed, with 
the denial of God, but ended by making Buddha himself 
the Supreme God. Later developments of Buddhism added 
other gods like the Bodhisatvas and the idolatry of Bud« 
dhism especially in the Mah&y&na school was f.rmly esta- 
blished. It flourished in and out of India so much that the 
word for an idol in the Arabic has come to be Buddha 
itself. No doubt idolatry was at this time rampant all over 
the world. From the Atlantic to the Pacific the world was 
immersed in idolatry, Christianity, Semitioism, Hinduism 
and Buddhism vying, so to speak, one with another in 
their adoration of idols*. The natural result was, of c(>urse, 
the birth Of an idoLdenying and an idol-breaking religion 
at this time, but that religion had not yet reached India. 
India was thus, at this time, studded over literally with 
thousands of temples raised to the principal gods of the 
two or rather three religions. There were temples in which 
immense statues of Buddha and Bodhisatvas and < f ti;e 
Jain Tirthankaras were worshipped by thousands of devo- 
tees and there were other temples in which the Hindu gcds 
•chiefly Siva, Vishnu and the Sun were adored by the Hin- 
du devotees. The historical work, B&jataranginl testifies 
to bow hundreds of temples were raised in Kashmir to Siva 
and Buddha by pious kings of either religion, and from 
epigraphic records may be gathered ttiat idols of Siva, Vi- 
shnu, the Sun and the Buddha were set up by kings and 

^ And Jainism too nraa deeply steeped in idolatry in the worship of naked standtnt 
Idols of Jina or its Ttrthaaksras. If the Budhhist's fsyonrfte idol was the tested Buddha, 
Ike Jain idol was a standint Jina in his naked ssccticitm. 
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merchant princes in other parts of India also* It would be^ 
impossible to describe all the famous temples, Hindu and’ 
Buddhist, which existed at this time and many of which 
have been described in detail by Hiuen Tsang. But two- 
Hindu temples of great fame described by him may well 
be mentioned here. In Mulasthanapura ( Multan ) there 
was a magnificent temple to the sun. “The image was of 
gold, ornamented with precious substances. It had mar- 
vellous powers. There was a constant succession of 
females performing music. Lights were kept burning all 
night and incense and flowers were continually offered. 
The kings and grandees of all India gave precious sub- 
stances as offerings and erected free rest-houses with food 
and drink and medicine for the sick and needy. At this 
temple there were constantly 1000 pilgrims from various 
lands offering prayers. All round the temple were tanks 
and flowery woods making a delightful resort.*’ (Watters, 
VoL 2 p. 254). Along with this famous temple of the sun at 
Multan may be noticed a temple of !Siva at Benares, 
“where there were 10,000 professed adherentsjof Siva,” and 
“ w'here there was a metal imago of the Deva ( probably 
Siva) nearly 100 feet high which was life-like in its awe-in- 
spring majesty”. 

« 

These two instances will sufiSce to show how the 
liberality of kings and grandees had contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of riches in temples both of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists and how these in later times became the objects 
of the cupidity of impious and irreligious brigands. An image 
is after all an emblem of a higher original but when the sense 
of its being an image is lost and it becomes truly the 
god himself the growth of pious ignorance is unavoid- 
able. Not only riches accumulate in temples by the adorn- 
ment of idols, but superstitious beliefs also accumulate 
touching their miraculous powers. In the times of which 
we are writing, Hindus and Buddhists appear to have vied 
with each other in their superstitious beliefs about the 
potency of images. Superstition is the bane of every re- 
ligion and Buddhism was not an exception to' the rule. As 
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Iguddhiam had started ^ith the denial of Ood it had 
also started with the denial of all superstitious beliefs. 
But with the installation of Buddha as the suprenie 
god» the personal worship offered to him was carried to 
such excess, that bits of his bones and flesh » the parings of 
his nails and portions of his hair were greedily taken hold 
of and enshrined in temples and Stupas which gradually 
came to be invested with iairaculcnfc power. The Records 
of the travels of Hiuen Tsang are fuR of stories of the 
wondrous powers possessed by Vuddha’s images, and his 
relics or S^riras as they were celled it creates a smile in 
tlie reader to see that the same Hiuen Tsang who CiUjld 
laugh at the credulity* of the Hindus in believing that the 
waters of the Ganges (at Hardwar) could save the souls of 
the dead by mere fretting them and raising the waves or by 
throwing their bones into it, (Watters Vol. I p. 319), could 
believe that the Sariras of Buddha enshrined in a tower near 
the greai Nalanda monastery in Magadha could emit brilli- 
ant light at night He relates having himself seen “ the 
relic tow’^er bright and effulgent as the sun, while from its 
summit proceeded a lambent flame of five colours reaching 
to the sky. Heaven and earth were flooded with light, the 
moon and the stars were no longer seen and a subtle per 
fume seemed to pervade the precincts” (Life p. 157). Per- 
sonal adoration can go no further !!! 

Not only Buddha’s relics and Buddha’s images, but 
even Buddhist monks were attnbuted superhuman powers 
And in this Hindu ascetics were not to be left behind. Such 
pow’^erswere believed to be attained by the practice of Yoga 
which both Buddhism and Hinduism had made their own 
and raised to the skies. Buddhist and Hindu Yoga 
practices were, however, not of a repulsive cha- 
racter. The practices of some devotees of Siva 

Hiuen Tsanii relates a story that Deva Pusa from Sinhala once came here 
and finding simple people fretting the water and raising the waves, he bent bis head 
down to check the -water. On being asked by Tlrtblkas what he was doing he said 
he was sending water back to reach his relabves in Sinhala, who were thirsty. On being 
told that it was an absurd proceeding be replied, sinners In the world beyond received 
benefit from agitating th's water, it must save his relatives in spite of the* intervening 
mountains and rivers. ** His arguments convinced the hearers who acknowledged their 
error and became Buddhist ** (Watters Vol, I p. 9S1}. 
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W 0 T^ almost staggering and their beliefs indeed 
strange. They believed in a set of dempns, who were 
the followers or companions of Siva and who were to be 
propitiated by human sacrifices or by oblations of the fiesh 
of the dead* Such Pasupatas wore garlands of human 
skulls as described by even Hiuen Tsang* (Watters, Vol. 1). 
The principal god of this terrible worship was probably 
MahEkala of Ujjain and his lieutenant was Vetala the 
chief of demons* He was to be propitiated by a sacrifice in 
fire kindled in the mouth of a corpse and on the burial 
ground and so on. Their highest aim was to obtain the con- 
dition of a Vidyadhara a supposed blessed being in attend* 
ance on Siva. Harsha Charita ( p. 161-6 ) relates how Pu- 
shyabhuti, the founder of the Vardhana family of Thane- 
sar, assisted ajBhairavacharya to attain to this state of be- 
ing a Vidyadhara by such a revolting sacrifice, and thus 
himself attained eminence as a king. HoweVer imaginary 
such stories may be, they testify to the strange supersti- 
tions of the Siva cult and their prevalence all over the coun- 
try. 'This Tantric Siva worship appears to have come 
from the south, the Dravidians, particularly the Andhras^, 
being always spoken of as the chief priests in rites*. 

( H. C. 214 ) The superstitious practices of the allied wor- 
ship of Chandika were not much better than those of the 
worship of Siva and there-in too the Dravidians and the 
Andhras were the worshippers. Whether the superstition 
came from the south or not it is clear that the Tantrika wor- 
ship was prevalent and its superstitions rampant at this 
^ime from Kashmir and Kabul to Bengal and to the south- 
ernmost point. From Hiuen Tsang's Records as well as 
from epigraphic evidence it appears that the worship of 
Siva was most extensively spread. Its adherents were more 
numerous than those of Aditya or Vishnu both among the 
people as among the princes. Among other Hindu gods 
Kum&ra and Chandika were prominent, Ganapatit being 
rather scarcely mentioned.* 

etc. is explained by the commentator as meanini Vetala. * , 

His name, as is now usual, is not recited at tbe beiinnini of the copperplates of 
this century. 
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Along with the worship of these gods there still sur^ 
Tived the old Vedic worship of fire. The Brahmins seems to 
have generally kept np the agsihetra and the Eshatriyas 
appear to have performed more elaborate saorifices. Atva* 
medha or horse sacrifice is shown by epigo^aphic records to 
have been performed by powerful kings in different conn* 
tries. It is not, therefore, improbable that the prohibition 
of this sacrifice in the Kaliyugadateslaterthan thisperiod* 
In fact according to our view the Kalivarjas arose here* 
after for reasons which will be disf^ussed in our next vo* 
lume. This and kindred sacrifices were performed by Brah* 
min, Kshatriys and Vai8^ya kings* and not by Sudra or 
foreign kings. This explains the spread of Buddhism among 
the Sudra and foreign kings who being debarred from 
performing these Vedic sacrifices leaned naturally towards 
the Buddhist religion opposed to sacrifice. During the 
reign of Harsha, however, these bloody sacrifices involving 
as they did the killing of cows, horses and other animals 
must have ceased to be performed causing dissatisfaction 
among orthodox kingly families and constituting ohe of 
the grievances which led after the death of Harsha to 
a concussion between Hinduism and Buddhism. For, the 
;Vedic cult ofsacrifices too was not without its superstitions' 
Sacrifice was believed to be potent in obtaining anything 
man desired in this or the next world and in enabling 
the sacrificer to wield power over the forces or deities of 
earth and heaven. For a time, however, while the strong 
hand of Harsha wielded the sceptor of the world all 
slaughter, as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang was stopped 
and bloody sacrifices were i^ain in abeyance, after having 


* The Bad&mi cave inscription of Kirtivarnian dated A. D. represents the 
Chilukyas as having performed the Agnishtoma. Vafapeya, Paundarika, Bahusuvarma 
and the Asvamedha sacrifices. Ind, Ant. Vol. VI p. Ml. 

Oorp. In. Vol. Ill no. 13. Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta men* 
lions that Samodra Gupta performed *the long neglected' Asvamedha sacrifice 

p. 50. 

Corp. In. Vol. Ill no. 36 p. 16« shows that a Brahmin king Indra Vishnu per- 
formed several Kratns or sacrifices P<^ 159* 

Corp. In. Vol. Ill Mos. 36,13 Vlkktaka inscriitlons at p..l*lo( Pmvarsens 11 

AfkffriTfl w J ^rmfirvr^ «?nTnr 
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flourished for about two centuries during the Gupta supre*** 
mac 7 , Samudra Gupta having revived the orthodox Asva-> 
medha sacrifice which hud long been in abeyance during the- 
Buddhist supremacy of the Kushans. 


The ordinary Agnihotra, however, still flourished and 
was generally observed by Brahmins, at least of the priestly 
profession. How the religious of such worship Brahmins was 
a blend of the old Vedic sacrifice and the later idol wor- 
ship appears pleasantly clear from the following passage 
in the Harsha-Cbarita (p. 91-92) in which Bana describes 
the religious ceremonies performed by him at the time of 
his starting on the most important journey in his life. 


namely to pay his first visit to tlie emperor Hewsha. 


5j^=5i7R(rr: 
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“ Rising early in the morning and having bathed 
he wore a fresh washed white cotton piece of cloth 
and then with a rosary recited many times the Vedic 
mantras to be recited on a journey. He then worshipped 
an idol of Siva the god of gods by first bathing it with 
milk and offered it with great devotion fragrant flowers, 
incense, pigment, Dhvaja, Bali, Vilepana and lights. He 
then sacrificed to the god fire, whose flames going towards 
the right were increased t)y the pouring of ghee and sesa- 
nium. He then gave Dakshinas to Brahmins according to 
his means. Having then gone round the sacrificial cow 
which stood facing the east, and applying white powder 
to his body, putting on white garlands and wearing whitb 
clothes, he put (?) in the hair of his bead. He waa 
then smelt on the head by elders and putting forward hi» 
right leg first he started from Fritikuta village followed by 
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his Brahmin relatives, having in their hands flowers am! 
fruits and reoitingVedic Suktasto be recited on a journey/* 
Such is the interesting picture of the religious side of the 
life of a great Brahmin of the seventh century ( who was 
not a priest). As compared with the life depicted in tho 
old Grihyasutras (see even the picture drawn by ESlidS-sa 
of the starting of Sakuntala) we find that bis religion was 
still chiefly Vedic. He recited the Vedic mantras and 
sacrificed to the Vedic fire. But he aho worshipped idols 
of Siva or Vishnu or other an! believed in. many 

practices based on astrology. In inoaern times on the 
other baud the Vedic worship has gradually dropped and 
the worship of idols and astrological practices have re- 
mained. Thus in religion too» Harsha’s time stands 
as a transition period between ancient and modern 
Hinduism. 

While the old Vedic Agnihotra was still kept up 
among the Brahmin householders and the sacrifical fire 
was kindled morning and evening, the later Vedic SanySsa 
was not without its votaries.** In every town and in 
every Hindu temple these Sanyasis resided and lived by 
begging and passed their time in calm contemplation or 
strangely enough as described by Bana. in bowing to the 
idols in the temple. They are called Parasaris in the 
Harsha-Charita and elsewhere probably because they 
followed the rules laid down for Hanyaais by ParSi^ara. 
They were generally Brahmins and although they had 
given up the world and wandered about they lived in 
towns as sustenance was only obtainable in human habi- 
tations. A few of them indeed were really good and 
learned men but the majority of them were in Bilna’s days 
irreligious and uneducated and had brought their 
order into contempt. Sanyasa, therefore, had naturally 
come at this time into disfavour and Parasari had become 
a synonym for a bad man. Among the associates of BUna 

• TPcnfrfbf 
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in his early undisciplined life be mentions PSrSdaris as 
well as Bhikshus and in a passage evidencing great power 
of social observation at page 249 H. C. remarks that there 
was not a PHrasari but was not an irreligious man.^ They 
were yet, however, objects of respect and were patronised 
by kings and grandees, for among the visitors to the 
Emperor Harsha Bana describes Paiasaris as well as 
Buddhist and Jain recluses. ( 
etc. p. 97.) 

The rage for Pravrajya or giving up the world is a 
strong passion of the Indian mind from ancient times. It 
was due to the belief that this world was full of misery^ 
that the soul was bound in the chain of transmigration 
from body to body according to its Karma and that the 
only escape from the misery of the present and future 
births lay in Pravrajya or giving up the world and ceasing 
to act.t Under this belief the Bishisof the Upanishads gave 
up living in towns and went to forests. The same belief 
was placed in the forefront by Buddha, who added to it 
the institution of monasteries. While Brahmin Sanyasis 
were enjoined to live singly, Buddha not only allowed men 
and women of all castes to become recluses, but for their 
secure maintenance and quiet, established Sangharamas or 
monasteries and directed lay devotees to feed them. 
Sangharamas or monasteries, therefore, sprang into 
existence and as Buddhism spread, multiplied. Thousands 
of Bhikshus of all castes lived a life of ease and quiet in 
these splendidly endowed institutions and they had fine 
balls and temples and stiipss built for them by pious kings 
and grandees. These monastic institutions of the 
Buddhists were undoubtedly the parents of the 
monastic institutions of Christianity and eventually 
succumbed to the same causes as led to the downfall of 
the latter. The downfall of the Buddhist monasteries 
had, however, not yet commenced. Prom Hiuen Tsatig’s 
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records and also from the Harsha>Charita, India Was at 
this time covered all over its extent by monaateries inha- 
bited by thousands of monks and they were a set of well 
behaved and moral people, generally speaking, apd bad i 
not yet come into disrepute like the Hindu Pfir&iaris* 
Jainism too had its recluses and its monasteries though 
they were yet a small community from Hiuen Tseng’s 
account. Saivism too had its recluses or ascetics and 
these lived probably in temples, of Siva and burial grounds. 

Among all these different recluses namely Jainas 
m:) or Buddhists, Arhatas or Jains, P&supatas, 

Parasaris, Varri^- (Brahmacuarisi (H. C. above quoted) 
and others were to be found men learned in the philoso- 
phies of their respective doctrines and a peculiar charac- 
teristic of this time was the extreme fondness of the 
people and the princes to hear learned discussions on 
philosophical questions between the professors of the 
different doctrines. The Indian religion, strangely enough, 
combines the highest philosophy with the grossest super- 
stition. The Indo-Aryans in times remote, grappled with 
the most abstruse problems relating to God and soul, and 
have left us speculations in the Upanishads and the Vedas 
beyond which no people have yet gone. Imbued with a 
deep sense of the miseries of this world the Indo-Aryans 
applied themselves to a consideration of the world beyond 
while the western Aryans applied themselves to the pro- 
blems of this world. And in their speculations, as Max- 
Mulier has observed, they never shrank from accepting 
conclusions at which they logically arrived. Hence the 
diversity of schools in Indian philosophies and hence also 
their freedom from bigotry or intolerance of other opi- 
nions. The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight in 
logically discussing the various questions of religlous> 
philosophy. Buddhism especially was fond of such dis- 
cussions. The development of NyStya philosophy which 
Buddhism to some extent made its own lent indeed a 
scholastic character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponent's defeat in discussion* 
Yet they have an interest and a value of their own as 
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^reason was held supreme or in other words as the argil* 
ment from revelation was never resorted to. BSna’s work 
gives ample testimony to the popularity of such discussions 
in his time. Especially, Hiuen Tsang records the great 
assemblies of learned men which were convened at the 
time of the quinquennial alms-giving ceremonies which 
Harsha used to hold at Prayaga and at the last of which 
Hiuen Tsang himself was the president of the assembly. 
The usual procedure in such assemblies was that some 
one made a declaration of his doctrines and called upon 
all present to refute them. Sometimes a written declara- 
tion was posted at the gate of a monastery calling upon 
adversaries to tear it. Hiuen Tsang tells us of one such 
declaration posted by a Brahmin opponent to the door of 
the Nalanda monastery which no body daring to tear, he 
himself tore and then entering upon a controversy with the 
Brahmin defeated him, he having first sworn to be a slave 
of the man who would defeat him. Hiuen Tsang, however, 
relieved him from his oath and allowed him to depart a 
Buddhist. The Buddhist monasteries appear to have been 
constant scenes of such disputations, for the monks resid* 
ing therein having no care for their maintenance had 
ample time for study and discussion besides performing 
their religious exercises. Hiuen Tsang notes also this 
feature of the life in Buddhist monastaries. The Buddhists 
themselves were divided into 18 sects and had as many 
disputations among themselves as with outsiders. ‘"The 
Brethren are often assembled for discussion to test in- 
tellectual capacity and bring moral character into pro- 
minence. Those who bring forward or estimate aright fine 
points in philosophy and give subtle principles their pro- 
per place, who are ornate in diction and acute in refined 
distinctions ride richly caparisoned elephants,’* preceded 
and followed by a host of attendants. Bana*s discription 
in the Harsha-Charita evidences also the assembling 
of opponent philosophers at the hermitages of Buddhist 
recluses, and the passage is interesting as giving Us a 
catalogue of the various schools which then contended in 
the field of discussion. In the disrama of Divakaramitra 
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were aasembled, B^na tells us at page 316 H, C. Arbatae,^ 
^ Jains), Maskaris (Sanyasis), Svetapatas ( Sretaiabara 
Jains), white«clotbed Bhiksus, Bh&gavatas, Varnis 
Brahmaoharis ), Kesalunohakas ( those who rooted out 
their hair ), Kapilas ( Sankhy as ), Lok&yatikas ( atheists )* 
Jains (Buddhists), E^n&das (followers of Kauada*s Vaise- 
sika philosophy), Aupanishadas (Vedantins), Aisvara 
Karanikas (Kaiyayikas), Earandhamas^ the philosophers 
of or elements ), Dharmasastris, PurSnikas, Sapta* 
tantavas(?),Saiva6, S&bdikas (gramarians), P&ncharatrikas 
(followers of the Pauoharatra sect of Vaishnavas) and 
others. This catalogue of the philosophies which were 
current in the seventh century is historically important. 
The Buddhists are here called Jains, Jina being a name of 
Buddha while what are now called Jains are called 
Arhatas. The BhUgavatas are again distinguished from 
the Fancharatras. The Mlm&nsakas are probably 
intended by the term Dharmasastris for they based their 
arguments on revelation. Lastly, Varnis or Brahmaoharis 
are distinguished from the Aupanishadas and these again 
from the Maskaris. It is difficult to find out the nature 
of the exact differences in these several allied philosophies 
and we must content ourselves with noting the fact of 
the distinction. 

However much these different philosophies might 
contend with one. another, on two or three points all of 
them seem to have held only one view. Firstly they all 
believed ( with the exception of Lokayatikas or atheists 
alone ) in the existence of the soul and its metempsychosis 
through numberless births according to Karma. The 
belief in the Karma doctrine and in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul prominently distinguishes Indian 
philosophy from the philosophy of the West. We are not 
concerned here either with its truth or otherwise or with 
the history of its origin. But it is pertinent to remark 
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that this belief was a potent and living force at the tlma- 
of which we are writing. It had a great effect in main* 
taining the morals of the people at a high level. The 
following extract from Hiuen Tsang a foreign and unbiassed 
writer is relevant in this connection “ They are of hasty 
and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles. 
They will not take anything wrongfully and they yield 
more than fairness requires. They fear the retribution 
sins in other lives and make light of what conduct produces 
in this life.** (Watters Vol. I P. 171.) And further, *‘As the 
government is honestly administered and the people live 
together on good terms the criminal class is small ** 
(Ditto). The same cannot be said of the present state of 
the Indian society and apparently the credit of this high 
moral condition of the people is due to the teachings of 
Buddhism which lays stress upon this doctrine of trans- 
migration of soul and its moral lessons with the greatest 
force, though it has taken it from Hinduism itself. 

Secondly, the doctrine of Ahinsa had become accept- 
able to almost all the different schools of religious thought 
in India. Its opponents were chiefly the Mimansakas or 
the upholders of the old Yedic sacriflce, besides of course 
the Lokayatikas or atheists and perhaps Pasupatas. but 
even these Mimansakas had already come round to 
accept it so far as ordinary slaughter of animals was 
concerned. From the MahAbhArata we already find the 
compromise arrived at namely that although slaughter for 
purposes of sacrifice and SrAddha was no slaughter it was 
so for all ordinary purposes. We have shown elsewhere 
(Epic India) that the AhinsA doctrine was originally 
started by Hinduism itself against animal sacrifice. ( See 
BrihadAranya and other XJpanishads). But it was taken up 
by the Buddhists and the Jains and placed in the foremost 
rank of their tenets. Whenever Buddhism flourished 
animal sacrifices, therefore, fell in abeyance and along 
with it naturally animal food also. The growth of the 
worship of Krishna had made cows and bulls objects of 
special adoration to the Hindue also and the slaiighter of 
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cows and bulls had entirely ceased* as also that of certain 
larger animals. When Hiuen Tseng visited India this 
.prohibition had become so strong that the flesh of oaen* 
asses* elephants* horses* pigs* dogs* fo.tes* wolves* Hons* 
monkeys and apes was entirely forbidden and those who 
atesuchfood became pariahs” (Watters' Records V.I,P,178), 
Bat the flesh of other animals was still permitted and 
probably even Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate mutton and 
venison as also fish. Besides during the Gupta supremacy 
Asvamedha had been revived and at ♦^his sacritice bulls and 
horses must have been slaughter o, the sacriflcers taking 
refuge under the formula slaughter for sacrifice was no 
slaughter.” Such practices must have given offence to 
strong rulers of the Buddhistic faith and they must have 
used their political power for the suppression of all dautjh* 
f('r, Hiuen Tsang tells us of Siiaditya of Molapo prohi* 
biting slaughter and animal food In his kingdom in the 
latter half of the 6th century. This king himself was so 
punctilious that he gave strained water to his horses and 
elephants lest insects might be killed ( Life p. 148) The. 
Rajataranginl (III 6) mentions the efforts which Meghavd- 
hana made to prohibit slaughter in Kashmir. All such 
partial attempts were now cast ino shade by the systems, 
tic efforts of Harsha who wielded absolute power over the 
whole of Northern India. ^‘He prohibited the taking of 
life under severe penalties and caused the use of animal 
food to cease throughout the five Indies.” (Watters’ Vol. I 
p. 344). Harsha was the master of four Indies only namely 
the middle, the north, the west and the east. But in the 
south probably his directions or requests must have been 
complied with by the several kings in the south, the 
people being already in favour of the prohibition of 
animal food. Harsba's efforts appear to have been successful 
^nd although there was a rebound for a time against 
Ahinsi after Harsha’s death as we shall have to relate 
hereafter, it became finally fixed in the Hindu mind and 
strangely enough more completely in the south than 
in the north* At this day Brahmins of the south are total 
abstainers from flesh while in Northern India they are 
15 
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only generally so. The Kshatriyas of the whole of India 
who, it may be a surprise to read, are the most con- 
servative people of the land, still use animal food but 
the prohibition of animals enumerated by Hiuen Tsang as 
above) is observed even by them. The Vai^as are total 
abstainers all over the country and other castes follow the 
Kshatriyas, but habit of centuries and example of Brahmins 
make them also generally abstainers from flesh. The non- 
slaughter of cows and bulls has, it may be added, become so 
completely the chief dogma of each and every follower of 
Hinduism that its contempt rouses them as is well known, 
even now, sometimes to the verge of religious frenzy. 

Such is the great change in religious sentiment which 
came over the people with respect to animal slaughter in 
the momentous reign of the emperor Harsha. There is no 
example in history of a great and vast people giving up 
animal food for the sake of religious merit. The AhinsS. 
doctrine has indeed raised Hinduism to a high position 
of glory and has added to its spiritual power. But the 
historian cannot but observe with Max-Muller that while 
it has enabled India to live a higher spiritual life, 
it has contributed largely to bring about its political 
death. For a vegetarian people cannot ordinarily hope to 
compete with the flesh-eating peoples of the world in the 
struggle for existence, as the history of India in the suc- 
ceeding centuries but too painfully pwmA* 



CHAPTER VII 
POUTICAL CONDITION 

Sir Vincent Smith observes at page 357 of his * EarljT 
history of India ’ 3rd Edition, that when “ the wholesome 
despotism of Harsha terminated by his oeath, Indi.% 
instantly returned to her normal condition of anarchUhl 
autonomy. * This is, I am afraid, a v rong and an unhis* 
torical view To those who look upon India as one country 
and who consider a despotic imperial rule as the only 
remedy for her political ills, the political condition 
which usually obtained in ancient India may appear as 
one of anarchical autonomy. But it must be remembered 
that India never was one kingdom at any time except the 
present, when the British rule has brought the whole 
country under subjection. India may indeed be called 
one country from certain aspects of race, religion and 
tradition, but it cannot be denied that it never was, at 
least in ancient history, one country politically. It gener* 
ally consisted of a number of kingdoms and these were 
tisually at war with one another. To apply to this 
condition the term anarchical autonomy would be 
Improper. 

For what was the condition of Europe at this time or^ 
for that matter at any time in its history ? Europe may 
htly be compared to India in every respect. Exclusive of 
Russia, Europe is almost equal to India in extent and 
population and its people are practically of one race, 
namely, Aryan and of one religion, namely, Roman 
Ohrlstianity. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsang de- 
scribes India as divided into about seventy kingdoms 
< Watters* Vol. I p. 140 ). Europe in the seventh century 
could not have been divided into less. England itself was 
divided into five kingdoms, France, Germany and Italy 
into many more. Indeed the condition of society, civi 
iixation and the means of communication in ancient times 
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prevented the formation of kingdoms larger than those 
that existed in India or Europe at that time. And history 
shows that these kingdoms of Europe were constantly at 
war with one another. European history is indeed a terri<- 
ble history detailing the constant and usually sanguinary 
wars waged by the several kingdoms with one another. 
Now would it be proper to describe this condition of 
Europe as one of anarchical; autonomy, or to make the 
comparison still more complete, to say that when the 
Empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces after his deaths 
Europe reverted to her usual condition of anarchical 
autonomy ? Even now when railways and telegraphs have 
made the growth of large kingdoms possible, Europe is . 
still divided into a number of small kingdoms which are 
not larger than the kingdoms in India described by Hiuen 
Tsang. If we take 6000 li or 1200 miles as the average 
circumference of a large Indian kingdom like Maharashtra 
the area of an average large kingdom in square miles comes 
to about 1,20,000 sq. miles. Or we may make calcuation 
in another way and divide the total present area of India 
viz. 18,02,629 sq. miles, by 70 and arrive at the area 
25,752 sq. miles of an average kingdom in India as it existed 
in the seventh century. The smaller kingdoms existing^ 
in Europe at this day, Belgium ( 11,373 sq. ms. ), Holland 
( 12.582 ), Portugal ( 32,000 ), Italy ( 1,10,632 ), Bulgaria 
( 33,645 ), Roumania ( 53,489 ) and Greece ( 25,014 ), not to 
speak of the small states of which the German Empire is 
composed, are not thus larger than the kingdoms existing 
in India in Hiuen Tsang's days, and these states of Europe 
are normally in a condition of war. A decade does not pass 
without a fight somewhere, aii8 yet these small states are 
alive and fiourishing ; apd history cannot describe the 
normal condition of jltirope as one of ‘ anarchical 
autonomy*. The mistake lies in looking upon India as one 
country or a territory that deserved to be one country 
under one rule and hence, I apprehend, the use of the 
word anarchical. 

The question for the historian is why did the small 
kingdoms of India succumb bo the Mahomedans in*" the 
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12th century ? Why did they not live and develop into 
strong kingdoms like the states of Europe ? It is usually 
suggested that the ludian kingdoms ought to have fot%> 
seen the danger of foreign invasions and that they should 
have iaid aside mutual feuds in order to gather strength 
against them. It is argued, for exampie, that after the de* 
feat of the Huns, under Mihirkula in 528 A. D. India 
•was free from fc.'eign invasion tilithe invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni about 1000 A. D., and she was free to work 
out her destiny. This involves net only the previous 
misconception that Ind’a was one country but also the 
further inisconception that such foreign invasions could 
have been foreseen. In fact we usually look upon the 
condition of the seventh century, from our state of 
knowledge in the twentieth century. Bat the invasions of 
Mahmud could not have been foreseen by any the 
wisest man, in the seventh century. No body in those days 
or even later could have dreamt that the Turks, fired with 
the fanaticism of a new creed and cursed with the bar< 
barism of new invaders, would devastate India in the 1 1th 
and the 12th centuries. Even the loss of Sind in the 
beginning of the 8th century could not have served as a 
warning. The conquest of Sind, in India, by the Arabs 
may fitly be compared to the conquest of Constantinople 
in Europe by the Turks. The Turks have remained in 
Europe like a thorn in the side of Europe for these five 
oenturies in the same way as the Arabs remained in Sind 
for five centuries before the 13th. The Arabs from Sind 
molested the Hindus east, north and south much in the 
eame way as the Turks harassed Europe in the west, 
north and south. Yet Europe never thought of laying 
aside her internal animosities and combining under one 
empire. Why should then the kingdoms of India have 
thought of combining under one sceptre to drive away 
tile Arabs? Nay, the parallel goes much farther. Mr. 
Sardesai accuses the ^sbtrakutas of having actually 
taken the asaietanoe of these Arab foreigners in their 
fights with the Ouijaras. But it must be remembered 
tiiat in advanced Europe the same thing was done and is 
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being doBe; History tells us that Francis I of France 
excited the Turks against the Germans in his war with 
Charles V, Emperor of Germany, in the 16th century. And 
curiously enough the debt has been paid back in the 
present 20th century by the last Emperor of Germany by 
raising' the Turks against the French and their allies 
although the latter are of the same religion, race and civi* 
lization as the Germans. The reason is, that in political 
struggles, even religion and race are not of much account. 
The Bulgars are at present fighting against the Russians 
though of the same race and even of the same religious 
Church. We need not, then, feel wonder if the R^sbtra- 
kfitas sought the assistance of the Arabs, against their 
own co-religionists. We must remember that the Gur- 
jarasand Rashtrakutas formed two distinct kingdoms with 
distinct political interests. The real difference between 
Europe and India lies in the fact that while both the 
Gurjaras and the Rashtrakutas have eventually succumbed 
before the Arabs, the French and the Germans are still alive 
and not likely to succumb to the Turks. The real question, 
therefore, for the historian is why did the Gurjaras and the 
Ra.shtrakutas succumb ? In other words why did the king- 
doms in India not develop into strong nations ? What 
was the political condition in the seventh* imd the pre- 
ceding centuries which led to her decline and downfall f 
That is the question which we really have to solve and 
w^hich requires to be carefull^iytUckled in the light of 
western and easten history past and present. 

The main cause of this difference in the vitality of 
the nations in the west and the nations in the ; east 
appears to be the complete divergence in the develop- 
ment of their political ideas. While in the west the high- 
est ideal of a state was evolved at a very ancient date in 
Greece, in India the Indo- Aryan intellect not only failed 
to grasp the essentials of a perfect state but developed 
ideas which were diametrically opposed to them. Per- 
haps *the Indo- Aryan intellect was, as said btfore, 
engrossed with the idea of the nothingness of &ts 
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world’s proq^rity and devoting itself to spirtual spe- 
culation spnrned the limitations of a limited atate 
and concerned itself with the welfare of the whole 
world, man and beast, animate and inanimate. In Europe 
the small citizen states of Greece were led by the Hellenic 
intelleot to a very high politicftl development and the 
Romans by their legal temperament carried it to the far- 
thest limita The duties and the dignities ot a citizen of 
the Roman Empire, a word which still reminds us of the 
ancient develpment of city-9tate«, were now clearly under- 
stood and defined and they ir their turn moulded the 
development of politiorJ ideas in the Germanic peoples 
who added their own political instincts and notions to the 
ideas inherited from the civilizations of Greece and Rome. 
The German states were, indeed, not republics like the 
ancient states of Greece and Rome, but the power of the 
king in these was limited by institutions of states -general 
or representative assemblies of the people; and these have 
developed into the modem kingdoms of Europe with their 
limited monarchies. ' The rights and duties of the citizens 
or rather members of a state have further been developed 
by French thinkers preceding the French Revolution and 
their ideas have now permeated to the lowe.st class in each 
and every state of Europe. Under their influence each 
individual citizen in the western states believes that he 
is a partner in the political partnership of the state and is 
thus both its master and servant in his own small capacity. 
Each citizen again is bound to the state not only by ties 
of affection or patriotism but also by the ties of self-interest, 
for each one shares in the prosperity of the state or its 
adversity and is thus ready to make any sacrifice for it by 
self-interest as well as by patriotism. Such a state must 
necessarily be a strong organisation and cannot be 
suppressed or killed except by the .greatest exertion of 
enemies. Nay, it has oome to be a maxim with political 
philosophers in the west that no people, however few, 
imbued with tile instincts of true citizenship, can ever be 
suppnssed by force. 
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Th9 develbpmeat of politick ideas io I&dia vasesaotly 
in the opposite direction. The Indo-Aryans were indeed 
in the beginning imbued with the same racial tendencies 
as their brethren in the west. The sovereignly^ so to speak 
belonged to the people and the king was merely their 
leader and agent. There were public assemblies of the 
people which advised the king on all important matters. 
Taxation was levied apparently with the consent of the 
people. The later tradition that the people promised Manu 
Hth of their land produce in consideration of his accepting 
their kingship contains the germ of this principle. Kings 
were often elected and In some tribes there were no kings 
at all, the people themselves regulating their affairs by a’ 
council of elders. In short, in the earliest period of Indian 
history the political condition of the people was developing 
in the same direction as in the west. Indeed the union 
of the people with the state and the king was so complete 
in ancient times that the names of the three were 
identical. The state was {[till tribal and the same word 
n the plural indicated the state and the people, while in 
the singular it meant the king. In the Vedic and even in 
Epic times this was the rule. For example the Kurus, the 
Madras, the P&nchalas, the Kosdlas and so on meant both 
the people and the country. ; and ^^ itja^Iar Kuru, Madra, 
PSnchila and Kosala and so M^llwaht the king. A similar 
state of things obtained in,;^|^ west. The land was there 
also called after the peo||^ and the king was called by the 
same name. France wai the land of the Flanks, England 
of the Angles and Saxony of the Saxons ; and France* 
England and Saxony meant also tiie kings of those lands* 
Thus the name of the people ^ve the name to the country 
and the king, both in the east and the west. 

Such was the state of things in India down to 
Buddha’s time. In the succeeding centuries this conditioh 
gradually changed. The people gradually receded fxpm 
view, probably because they were now composed largely 
of Siidras and not of the Aryans as in previous times. . 
The kings who were often non>Atyan and sometimes even 
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fox0ign«n, gradually assumed absolute power. 1*^ people 
tbus beeame aooustomed to the rule of kings wh4 were not 
of their own race and of the Eshatriya osfte. They gz^dU' 
ally ceased to take interest in politics. belBg less or never 
eonsttlted and eventually came to believe that it was 
none of their business to qaeddle with state affairs, f’atti- 
cular persons of the three higher castes. Brahmins, 
Eshatriyas and jVaisyas did take some interest ip politlcs 
being soldiers and oihoiais, but the generality of the people 
being Shdra, was debarred from all participation in 
politinal activities. And eventually the people lost all 
idea as to their possessing any .^rights of participation in 
the government of the country. 

In this way diverged the political development of 
the Aryans in the ea.st and in the west. Not that in the 
west the factor of a lower class did not arise. In Greece 
there wore the Helots ; in Rome the Plebeina ; in France 
the Gauls ; in England the Britons. In Germany alone, 
perhaps, the people were homogeneous. But in all these 
cases the lower classes were not racially very distinct 
from the higher and not very inferior in physical and 
mental capacities. In ail these countries, therefore, they 
struggled to obtain political rights. For instance the 
persistent efforts of the Plebeians in Rome to obtain politi* 
oal and even social equality are well known and these 
struggles themselves were an education to the people- In 
India, on the other hand, especially in the north, the 
Dravidian lower classes were very inferior in capacities, 
and being different imoomplezion, features and habits re. 
mained distinct in position,' sQoial and political, and never 
struggled for equality of rigbta Political power, there* 
fore, gradually centered primarily in the b4>her classes, 
especially in the Eshatriyas and in the kings next. The 
king was invested with divine attributes In public esti* 
mation by superstition as well as by craft, and the despotic 
power of kings without any restriction by popular assam* 
blieswas eventually firmly establlelied during the Bud- 
dhistic period of In^an history. 
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Such remained the political condition of India in tho 
seventh century. The king was absolute and possessed 
of despotic power unrestricted by the voice of , any 
public assemblies. The kingdom and the people belonged 
to him, so to speak, as his private property. The kingdom 
naturally ceased to be called by the name of the people. 
Among the seventy or so kingdoms mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang only a few bear the name of the people. The old 
names of Sum, Panch&la, Anga, Vanga drc. are gone and 
we have the names of Thanesar, Kanauj, Eamasuvarna, 
Tamralipti and so on. They are names taken generally 
after the capital town or some physical feature of the 
country. The kings are not named after the people but 
aft^r a Vansa or family as the Vardhanas, the Maukharis, 
the Guptas and so on. 

And these families did not attain to kingly ppsition 
by the consent or approbation of the people or by here- 
ditary rights of several generations even, but by divine 
favour obtained, it was believed, by reason of austerities 
performed by certain individuals in their past 
lives. Under this superstitious view any body might be- 
come king or had the right to become king if only he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne by hook 
or crook. For, the ‘’people's consent or acc^tance was 
never thought of as having anyliing to dp witti thenffair. 
The story related by Kalhana about how EanSditya 
(Raj. Ill) became king is typical of this popular supersti- 
tion. The Harsha Charita also relates how Pusyabhdti 
obtain ted a boon by assisting in a P&supata sacrifice, that 
a Chakravarti would be in his family. When the 
Brahmin Ohacha usurped #itone of Sind, he is said in 
the Ghachan&ma to have ohaerved ** It is written in the 
books of Hind that wheiji^ver a person who has trained 
his soul to austerities soul transmigrates to the 

child of a king or a gireat man in return for his good 
deeds." The people thus hi^ not only no political rights 
but had no hand whatever^ In the acceptance of kings, as 
persons became kings by| reasoiiof their austerities per^ 
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fomed in fonser lives. Under euoh » view of ^e- 
oiganisation of a state, there can soaroflljr tie bom that 
national ritalitjr which is the essential factor in the 
strength of nations. Katnralljr enough ^triotiain was a 
virtue which never arose in India. There are, in Indian 
history, nO noble examplos of patriotic sacrifices such as 
are to be found in Greek, or Roman history or in the later- 
history of the European nations. The feeling of love of the 
country or the nation cannot arise when the nation itself 
has no existenoe. 'Ihe piaoe of oaf'iotism was supplied by 
the feeling of loyalty. The king being the absolute master 
of the state or the people, appointed by divine will, the 
people could naturally be actuated only by the feeling of 
ioyality or love to the divine king. Loyalty has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the people of this country 
from the most ancient times. In the Harsha Charita 
we find many such examples recorded by BSna and in these 
.servants or officers give up their lives simply for the 
grief they felt on the death of their sovereign. And if the 
royal family continued steady on the throne for genera- 
tions it did so not by the patriotism of the people but by 
the loyalty of their servants and officers. The people 
generally were also loyal to the reigning king. But their 
loyalty must always have been lukewarm and they were 
generally willing, or felt nO concern, when one rule was 
substituted by another. 

What the condition was in individual kingdoms also 
obteined in empires. Harsba’s empire was the culmina- 
ting point of the Buddhist period of Indian history 
which was passing away. He founded and maintained an 
empire ks etrong as the Gupta empire and in the history of 
the following mediaeval period no kingdom approached 
either the extent or the solidarity of Harsha's rule. 
Harsha again was one of the most righteous emperors in 
the history of the world, conscientiously endeavouring to' 
secure the happiness of the people. And yet the poli- 
tical conceptione of the people remaining the same, he could 
not infuse into his empire any national, yitality. On the- 
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contrary the very extent af this mass of kingdoms held 
together by force, increased its aptitude to topple down at 
the slightest shock, like a pile of stones heaped one upon 
another without any cement* Of course, we cannot blame 
Harsha for not introducing the cement For, India had 
not then evolved representative institutions nor had the 
Indian intellect evolved proper conceptions of a political 
state. That department of enquiry remained a blank in 
the Indian intellectual activity. Harsha, therefore, could 
never have thought of giving to the people any rights of 
participation in the government of the country. His 
maintenance of order by sheer force but confirmed the 
current opinions about the absolute power of kings, and of 
God’s favour as the origin of all kingly power. 

Under such a view, kingdoms and even empires could 
not have any vitality. Harsha’s empire fell to pieces, 
immediately his strong arm was removed from the 
administration. The subject kingdoms immediately 
became independent while Kanauj itself fell into disorder,, 
Harsha having left no son. For in such A state of political 
views not only the virtue of patriotism cannot be fostered, 
but the contrary vice namely j^ason cannot but have 
ample scope to flourish. Every ambitious person who can 
by force or treachery seize the throne has the assurance 
that the people’s allegiance will be transferred to him as a 
matter of course. The people having no voice in the matter 
or rather believing that they had no voice were naturally 
held of no account in such revolutions and the successful 
usurper was always accepted without demur. Traitors 
were, therefore, not uncommon. The punishment for unsuc- 
cessful rebellion or treachery was indeed drastic, then as 
now, traitors being imprisoned for life and * dead or alive 
nobody took any account of them ’ as Hiuen Taang 
observes. But such drastic punishment did not deter 
ambitious and bold persons, especially as success was not 
very difficult when opportunities offered. These revolutions 
or rebellions were never of the people but of a few 
individuals only. Ministers and eonamanders-in^cbiSf, 
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w«re g«nerall7 the usurpare in such Tevolatioos and tiwjr 
were usually sucoessful whenever the reigning king died 
without issue, or was an incapable person, Snoh has 
indeed been the trend of Indian history from the days of 
the Sungas down to the days of the Peshwas and their 
lieutenants, even throughout the Mahomedan times. Had 
the people had a proper conoeption of their duties as 
citizens of a state they would not have tolerated such 
revolutions nor would the ministers have dared to seize 
thrones. Only since the establishment of the British rule 
are we getting accustomed to the sight of ministers never 
aspiring to place themselves iu the position of their 
masters. 

We have discussed, heretofore, at length what in our 
opinion was the main cause of the weakness cf Indian 
states. To put it shortly, the absence of representative 
political 'Tistitutions prevented the people from feeling 
self-interest in the maintenance of the state intact and the 
belief that kings were appointed from heaven in reward 
for their austerities in past lives made the people thorough- 
ly unconcerned as to who ruled them. The king enjoyed 
absolute power and was the master of the state or kingdom 
as if it were an item of private property. Patriotism was 
naturally absent and though its place was tolerably 
supplied by the feeling of loyalty, disloyal and treason- 
able persons were not uncommon, those who were 
successful in their usurpation being accepted by the 
people wit out demur. This state of things continued 
down to %i.e latest period of Indian history, for we find 
in the last -uccessful usurpation by B&ghoba, hundreds 
and tho so. ids came forward to support his cause. Had 
the peop proper conception of their rights and duties 
as mem of the Maratha etate, not a man would have 
been foi. > stand by that misguided person in creating 
the unk .. \ie cleft in the solidarity of the Maratha 
state w:; iitually destroyed it, The greatest benefit 

of the < .'ie in India is the awakening of the people 
to a sen i < r ir essential rights and duties aaoltizeBS 
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•of the British Empire* And it will be wise for the British 
government to take note of this awakening and to admit 
people to their due share in the government of the country. 
British statesmen should remember that even the British 
government in India is comparatively weak if it is not 
supported by the co-operation of the people rendered not 
merely by the sentiment of loyalty but by the feeling of 
self-interest engendered by self-government through 
representative institutions. 

The question why nations fall is one of extreme com- 
plexity and difficulty. But there can be no doubt that 
representative government creates a feeling of self- 
interest in the people which is the great backbone of a 
nation’s strength. History indeed records the fall of the 
brilliant city-states of Greece and of Rome inspite of such 
national sentiment. But we must remember that that senti- 
ment had been completely undermined in Greece and Rome 
by demoralization and luxury and hence it was that these 
states succumbed and fell. But they rose again when the 
same sentiment became strong. The Indian shates on the 
other hand never developed the natiuml ^ntiment at all 
and hence were never strong. They c^^not have deve- 
loped into strong states in the Q|^mp|Nig centuries. On the 
contrary, coming under thq^pi^nce of certain causes 
which we shall discuss in pother place they gradually 
became enervated and hence fell easily before the advanc- 
ing tide of Mahomedan invasions. 

It is, however, necessary to state before concluding this 
chapter that the despotic states of India of the seventh cen- 
tury were certainly strong as compared with the contem- 
porary despotic kingdoms of Asia and it is hence that they 
could beat back the Huns who in Europe could not be beat 
away. The physical and moral capacities of a people 
are also an important factor in the vitality of nations. 
Even a vegetarian people inured to arms and abstemious 
in habits can hold their own in the struggle of nations. In 
the seventh century the people oi India were habituated 
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1)0 use of arms owing to the constant warfare waged by 
the different kingdoms. They were also, as Hinen Tsang 
testifies, simple and abstemious in habits. The Indian 
states of the seventh century were strong and warlike In 
spite of their despotic constitutions and were neither ener* 
vated by luxury nor enfeebled by want of martial exercises. 
The prominent index of the e^iervation of a people is their 
employment of mercenary forces and neither Hiuen Tsang 
nor Bana mentions any -nercenary troops in the army of 
Harsha. 
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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

The kingdoms of India of the 7th century A, D., not^ 
withstanding their despotic or antoOratic nature, wera 
usually well-governed and happy and were probably better 
off in this respect than the kingdoms contemporary with 
them in the West. The Indo-Aryans, while they acquiesced 
in or rather preached the divine nature of the kingly 
authority, at the same time sought to impose a check on 
the autocracy of kings by holding that laws were also 
divine and incapable of being changed. In fact in the 
Indian kingdoms every thing from the life and conduct of 
the king down to the taxes and punishments was fixed by 
the divine, ordinance of the Smritis. In the West the king 
is believed to be the source of all laws. In India the source 
of law is the Sruti and the Smriti and no human agency 
can change it. The kings with even the oo^ept of the 
people had thus no legislative power. Thefe^ duty was 
simply to administer justice according to the divinely 
ordained law and to keep peace ^|ij#rder by punishing 
robbers and other evil-doers. Jpl^were to receive taxes 
from the produce of land and handicraft for per* 

forming this service andl^e amount was fixed at one sixth 
of the former and one-fiftieth of the value of the latter. 
The former amount in case of necessity might be increased 
to one-fourth. The expenses of government, as Hiuen Tseng 
has noted, were very limited and the kings probably never 
found it necessary to levy taxes beyond what were sanc- 
tioned by the Smritis. The people again with their highly 
religious nature were generally free from crime and thua 
was caused that usually happy condition of the ancient 
kingdoms if Iidia which so favourably impressed impartial 
foreigners ^ike Hiuen Tsang who themselves lived under 
widely different conditions in the imperial kingdonf of 
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( Uiina.^ With these preliminary remarks we shat! try to 
describe in detail the administrativo condition of the 7th 
century from the evidence of the Harsha-Oharita an r 
of epigraphic records of that time. The provisions of the 
Smritis also will assist us in this ii*Quiry to a considerable 
extent. 

The country was called in those days by the name of 
Desa a word which Varihainihira and (v^hers also use. The 
former appellation of a country Janapada or ‘people’ 
sliowing, as we have already noted tiu* changed condition 
of kingdoms which TiD loader consi.stod of homogeneous 
peoples bearing "particular names. In the south, however^ 
the word Mandala was more widely used than Desa Iti 
such words; as Choia Mandala, Ti)nda Mandala, Kongu 
Mandala and so on, wherein the first word probably means 
a particular people. Mandala often also indicated a 
division of the country orDesa according ti) its people and 
the word Jv&shtra in Maharashtra or Uajya in Kashmir 
also occurs and conveys the same idea as Mandala. 

The Desa or country was usually divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into divisions which were in the north 
called Bhukti and which in the south vrere called Vadi or 
sometimes Mandala. This division corresjionds with 
the district of the British rule. The word Bhukti perhaps 
referred to so much tax collected and might be fitly trans- 
lated by the word collectorate. The Bhukti or District 
was again subdivided into smaller portions which were 
called Vishaya everywhere and which Cvorrespond to the 
modern Tehsil or Taluka. In Tamil and other countries 
of the extreme south Vishaya was often called N^da and in 
Gujarat we meet sometimes with the word Ah&ra. Vishaya 


is Htuen Tsantt records;—*’ As the Government is iteoerons and offtcmt 
.|‘ln|u4Teineiits areUfcw. famJies arc net reiiisttcred and individuals arc not subject \o 
pii»rced labour and contributions. Taxation bcinit Hitnt and forced labour bcln#t 
itinKh' used, every one keeps to his hereditary occupation and attends to b»$ patriirony. 
The kind’s tenants pay onc'SiYth oi the produce as rent and tradesmen no to and fro 
tmtterins their merchandise after payin.i heiht taxes at the ferries and the barrier 
stations* 

IT 
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vf&s not further subdivided though we sometimes find 
further subdivisions of the Vishaya into portions — East, 
West, North, and South as in modern or Mahotnedan 
times into Tarafs. 

The Vishaya consisted of a number of villages or 
f^ratnas. Thus the lowest administrative unit was the 
village, a village being usually described as situate in a 
particular Vishaya of a particular Bhukti or Mandala. 
The Vishaya was named usually after the chief town of it 
while the Bhukti had a name which sometimes referred 
to a people. Thus Khetaka Ahara means the Kheda Tehsil 
and Jejaka Bhukti or China Bhukti (HiuenTsang, Watters 
I p. 391 ) meant the collectorate of the Jejaks or Chinas. 
Bhukti also was sometimes named from a big town or city 
e. g. the Ahicchatra Bhukti mentioned in the Banskhera 
grant of Harsha. 

The grama or village formed the backbone of the 
country and its adminiatralaoh and had fixed sites and 
boundaries For the villages remained undisturbed in the 
internecine wars that were constantly going on and fou^d 
no diificulty in transferring their allegiance to any:ii©w 
king or any new power. The imporji^at towns no doubt 
suffered in the wars waged and were frequently devastated 
entirely. But the villages were undisturbed and remained 
self-contained in their tration, having their here- 

ditary headmen and registrars corresponding to the 
Patels and the Patwaris of modern days. From the 
Harsha^Charita it appears tiiiattbe former’s name was 
arnd the latter's name was Karar^a is 

obviously the liegister of tanancies in the viil^e and the 
Patawari is dill called in #Le south and 

Kulakarana in the Deccan also means the same thing. The 
word Patil is derived in my opinion from which word 

occurs in Kautllya’s Artha-Sfistra also (page 62) and which 
there plainly means an office building for keeping records' 

It seemi-^l^r from this that there were record offices or 
governpientroffices so to speak in every village. Ifiifact 
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would mean sometbing like the Cha^di of a 
Deccan village, where government work ia ordinarily 
and the man in charge of it was called He is 

thus clearly the headman of the village, and had a right 
to present nazar to the kings as described by BSna. (H. C\ 
274) 

iqfif T i|T2W4t gsl . 

The word Mahakshapalshko occurs in a grant of Dhara- 
sena dated A. D 512, see] Corp. Ins* III p. 180, and indi- 
cates that there was a chief revenues or record officer f*>r 
the vhole stale. In thir way the ordered nature of the 
administration is testiheJ to by the maintenance of records 
in every village, town^ chief town and the capital. Hiuou 
Tseng also states that regular records were maintained in 
each kingdom. The is, therefore, the parent 

of the modern Patel and was the chief government official 
ill each village. This village officer is also mentioned i n 
another inscription ( Corp. Ins. Ill p. 257 ) where the word 
occurs and indicates the appointment ; f 
the officer in every village. 

The existence of other village-officers or rather 
Bftvantsis indicated by the word in the extract 

Tom BUna given above. The headman of the village (PateU 
registrar (Patwari,) and the other servants of the vilia;;e 
were apparently hereditary ((»r Dhruva a word ooourriug 
in (Sujarat grants and still used in Gujarat) and they 
instituted a unit of administration which w^as self- 
contained and sufficient. They collected the chief land-tax 
nz, one-sixth of corn and als(’ the minor taxes which were 
rather numerous and inconvenient. We may quote here 
5he usual expression used in the grants of villages of that 
period and try to understand them. Take for instance 
;he Khoh grant of Maharaja Hastin (Corp. Ins, VoL 
[II p. 96) or the grant of Dhara- 

seiiaoi A. D. 571, (Corp. Ins. Vul, III page 167) where it is 
said that the land was granted t<ahe grantee 

or the grant of Sil&ditya VII 

Crop. Ins. IIIp. 179) 
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^js[: olc. In all these the word ^ must be taken to mean 
the principal tax i. e. the land-tax. This word has notbeen. 
yet traced by me to any ancient works. But as Dr. Fleet 
has suggested in a footnote at page 97 of the Corp. Ins. Vol 
III, it is plain that it means the chief income from the 
village. seems, in my opinion, to mean extra taxes 

and not taxes on extra cultivators as Dr. Fleet suggests. 
What these extra taxes were may be discovered by the aid 
of the Smritis and the inscriptions slIso in this volume 
The Manu Smriti provides for taxes on various articles 
besides corn in the following Mokas~3Tr^i^5T 
I WqfvTOTRt ^ 11 ^ 

These things may 

be taken to be such things as were sold and not things 
which any person reared or produced for his own consump^ 
tion. That these taxes were actually levied in the 7th 
century appears probable from epigraphic records of the 
time. The Chammak copperplate grant (Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill 
p. 238 ) deserves to be quoted here at length. It grants 
the village, 

^TrqfjFrfq « ^TWT- ^Tqf5F5H: etc. This m-ay be translated as 
follows. — ‘ The village is not to pay taxes. It is not to be 
entered by soldiers or the It is not to give the 

increase of cows and bulls* It is not to be subject to the 
payment on flowers and milk or on pasturage, hides and 
oharcoal. It is not to pay tax on salt or wet salt, on sale and 
purchase and on mine produce. It is free of forced labour 
of every kind. It is granted with treasure trove and other 
ininar finds and with klipta and minor klipta. ( I follow 
here the translation by Dr. Fleet with some exceptions ). 
The words and ^ followed by the words and 

meaning the same things but of a minor kind suggest 
that and may also be taken to be the same 

tax on the chief produce viz. that of land and on 
minor products such as flowers, fruit, milk, etc. brought 
for sale as is provided for in the Manu Smriti. How the 
or land tax was levied, whether by apportioning fBom the 
produce or by average yield, is not dear. Land was 
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eartainly measured, for the measuremenis of land are 
often given in inscriptions of the time. Thus in Con. Ins. 
Vol. Ill No. 28 grant of Dbarasena p. 166 lands in several 
villages with particular names even are given and the 
measurements mentioned are Paddvarta Satam ( 100 ) or 
Padavarta Navati ( 90 ) or Padavarta Ashtavinsati ( 28 ). 
PadSvarta probably means sc many square paces, pada 
being not the actual foot but the pace or two feet. These 
fields are small indeed but they belong, it must be remeni- 
beredi to Gujarat where land vAry fertile. For other 
less fertile tracts the measuremenU must be different, for 
instance the grant of Pravarasena (Gorp. Tns. Vol. HI 241) 
made in the Bhojakata Rajya \ or modern Berar ) a village 
is measured by fiiWR or royal measure. What this royal 
measure was is not mentioned ; the word used is 

8000 and X)r. Fleet thinks that the name of the 
measure was Bhioni. Apparently however is a plot ot 
land. The 8000 measureN of land of the village granted to 
1080 Brahmins would probably constitute a large modern 
village of about 4000 acres and the measure would thus 
approximate to a Bigha or ^ z acre of modern times. The 
word (Nivartaua ) is not found in grants given in 
this volume.^ That w<ird however appears to be a very old 
one. It occurs ip the Kautiliya Arthas^stra at page 107 
where its meaning is given in the following table of space 
measures; 4 cubits 1 Danda (stick) 10 Dandas - 
1 Rajju ( chain ) and 3 Rajjus -= 1 nivartana. This makes the 
nivartana equal to 120 cubits i.e. 180 feet or 60 yards, 
leijgtli. The field or square nivartana would be a square area 
with nivartana as one side i. e. 3600 sq. yards. As acre 
consists of 4840 sq. yards which makes the acre equal to 
approximately 1 ^ nivartanas. The measure of the bigha 
of the Mahomedans was also based on the danda or stick, 
being taken to be 20 sticks long by 20 sticks broad and^ 
was nearly one half of the nivartana. Perhaps the 
Bhumi mentioned in the above grant may be the nivartana 
which certainly was an old measure. In whatever manner 

*lt occur* ifi many grant* of older date in the *outh icvfS Ntiaik caye Inicriptioiia), It 
tkua wa« preaerve<tio the south and west ; in the north other names had taken Its place* 
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realised, the Borland tax was received in kind' and proba- 
bly the or minor taxes were also received in kind.. 
The grain was stored by a special officer of the State called 
the who was also in charge of the minor articles. 

These were either immediately sold or were stored for 
future use, according to their nature. Interesting details 
of the manner of sale or storage are to be found in the 
Kautiliya Artha SSstra, pages 93-99. 

Let us next try to understand village life and adminis- 
ration from inscriptions as also from the Harsha-Cha.^ita* 
The grants of villages were addressed either to the villagers 
or to government officers; thus the grants at page 193 and 
19^ Corp. Ins. VoL III are addressed to the villagers 
( ) who are ordered to pay the 

tiU3 taxes to the grantees. The villagers are said to belong 
t * all castes among whom the Brahmins were the foremost 
( see Corp. Ins. Vol. Ill p. 216 Where 

grants are addressed to government officers, the latter are 
as iced not to interfere with the enjoyment of the villages by 
tLe arrantees. The grantees in their turn were required to 
.be <)f good behaviour. The following expressions; in the 
Ciiammak grant ( Corp. Ins. Vol III page 239 ) Are very 
interesting. 

which has been trans- 
lated as follows:-*‘The grant will last with the moon and the 
»r. n provided that the grantees commit no treason against 
the .state, that they are not slayers of Brahmins, thieves, 
adulterers, poisoners i^f kings, that they do not wage war 
or commit offences in other villages, otherwise the grants 
were revokable.” This Ci^ndition not only proves the moral 
nnd ordered life in the villages but also shows the circum- 
spect nature of the administration. 

The chief requirements of Indian villagers for their 
n; ate rial well-being are salt, fuel and grass or grazing. 
The villagers appear to have had a free and sufficient sup-* 
ply of these things, though these when taken for sale to 
the market were iubjeot to the tax of H, We have al- 
ready seen that inam villages are often expressly stated 
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be free from tax on salt both dry and wet and on 
grass. It seem there was chen no monopoly of salt* 
manufacture by government In many villages there were 
wells of salt water and in some places salt was dug out 
from hills. Such quantities were of course limited and salt 
manufactured on a laige scale for sale was an important 
commodity for taxation which even the ancient govern- 
ments did not disregard. As^torgjass and grazing. <^here were 
apparently common , gra^^ing gfounda in every village.^ 
Pasture*plots enclded and giving valuable grass are noticed 
in Smritis and are called rinta. When grass was taken 
from these for sale to the market it paid the government 
the usual tax. Lastjy, fuel was obtainable by the villagers 
for their own use in the forests of their own villages. 
Each village had its own forest. And there were forests 
on the borders of kingdoms invariably. These forests are 
treated by the Smritis as ownerless. However portions of 
forests called Nagaram where elephants abounded w^re 
preserved. But other forests and village forests were 
open free for villagers. Bana describes tracts bordering on 
forests and forest villages and the forests themselves with 
thatlove of interesting detail which constitutes the singular 
charm of the Harsha Charita- Some of these details are 
worth quoting here. Unrestrained forest guards often seized 
the hatchets ^ wood cutters of other villages going to cut 
wood in forests H. (.) 

page 304). There were small fields in these forests tilled 
not by ploughs and bullocks but by hand spades. There 
were prapas or water-providing huts at the entrance of 
waterless forests. In some places great heat was created 
by the burning of wood for charcoal. At some places you 
would meet with bands of wood-cutters with bodies exer- 
cised with the constant cutting of wood, having long 
hatchets on their shoulders to which were slung their 
breakfast baskets. At others you would meet with people 
carrying loads of honey, makshika, feathers of peacocks, 
honey^^combs, barks of kbadira tree, drc. as also women of 
forest tribes having on their heads basketfuls of forest 
flowers and fruit, going to villages to sell them. These and 
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Other details show that people had free access to fomsts for 
jungle produce and jungle tribes freely took forest produce 
for sale to the bordering separate villages. 

Villages thus in those days were usually well re- 
gulated and self-sufBcient communities whcjse life was 
easy, and well ordered. They were not however quite 
without their own troubles though petty. The usual pest 
of the villages then as now was the policeman and the 
soldier; the Chata'*^ and the Bhata as they are called 
in grants. The grantees of inam villages were, therefore, 
specially granted the privilege that their villages would 
n6t 4^e entered by the policeman and the soldier. The 
word occurs in almost every grant and con- 

veys this important privilege to inam donees. Sometimes 
an exception was made by the word Dr. Fleet 

translates it by ‘with the exception of tines imposed on 
thieves.’ I would however translate it by ‘with the excep- 
tion that villages may be entered for the purpose of pursu- 
ing or catching thieves.’ The exception plainly relates 
to the or entry of village. The word is sometimes 
further added r/. in Khoh grant of Samkshobha 

(Corps Ins. Ill p. 115), and it shows that the right to enter 
inam villages extended to the piarsuit oV detection of 
traitors. It would be natural to expect that the state 
would not allow, as has been already noticed, inam vil- 
lages to which the privilege of ‘non-entry by policemen and 
soldiers was granted , being the centres of the activity of 
robbers or traitors. The state villages of course remained 
open to the unavoidable oppression of the policeman and 
the soldier. The latter, however, must have troubled them at 
rare intervals only that is when on march or doing fight. 

The villages were usually prosperous in spite of these 

occasional troubles; and they w^ere expected to perform 

certain charitable duties. The prosperous village was 

expected to keep a Sadi.Tarta or alms’ house where grain 
— — — - — 

The woid ChiU or Ch&tra it lome times occurs means unqocstioAablv the police, 
man. ]t occurs in H. C. also ( p. as noticed further on. It occurs also in the 
YSihavalkyaSsnHti, but I am afraid it is wronitlv interpreted by Vijninesvara wbP 
Uved in the ISth Century. 
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iras given to every needy person .every day. It was aleo ex- 
pected to keep open a prap^ or water-house, where water 
was served to every thirsty person throughout the day. 
It was also expected to open a rest house or SabbS and a 
pragvansQ or eacriacial room. Sana in describing the 
prosperous condition of the Srikantha or Thanesar king- 
dom under Prabhakara Vardhuna refers to this duty in 
the expression snSt: 

(H.C. p* 176) which raeans that outside every village were 
erected spacious mendaps for sahha^ safra, prapa and prng^ 
minsa. These mandapas were of c jurse temporary sheds 
erected for temporary purposes, that is, to be kept open 
during the summer and winter seasons and not durini^ 
the rainy season and atuumn, when travellers were not 
expected to move or be in need. 

We will now pass on from the village to the 
Vishaya or Tehsil. As the headman of the village 
was its chief officer, so for the Vishaya there was neces- 
sarily a chief government officer called Vishayapati in 
several inscripti(»ns (e. g, (Corp. Ins. 

Ill p. 70). Manu declares that there should be a chiefman 
for each village, a chief man for ten villages, for twenty, 
for one hundred and for one thousand. (VII, 115). 

mTPFqrf^pi f i 

%Trfr?[T ^ ^ n 

This is perhaps academical but we have clear references 
to the Vishayapati in records and the Vishaya consisted of 
a number of villages, the average of which was a hundred. 
The district i.e, Bhukti or Mandala may be taken to con- 
tain one thousand villages more or less, and there was a 
district officer also called Mandale^vara or RSshtrapati. 
The Vishayapati and the Mandalesvara represented the 
king and hence they often are called RajasthS-niya in in- 
Bcriptional records.* Subordinate to these there were 
other officers also, chiefly a police officer and a magistrate. 
The duty of catching thieves and exterminating rotors 

♦S«e eX Corp. Ins. in p.*5i. ( &c,) 
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was alway s considered paramount and police stations wera 
established for every ten or less number of villages as pro- 
vided for even in the Manusmriti VII, 114. ( 

5ff 5 ) The police 

officer of 100 villages or rather of the Vishaya ( Tehsil or 
Taluka) is called Chauroddharanika(^rft^F^^), while the 
magistrate or dispenser of punishment was called 
These names occur in several inscriptions of the time. Of 
course, in different states, names of officers sometimes 
differed, but apparently the system was generally the 
same. We give below some names of officers appearing in 
the* Deo-Barnak inscription ( of Bengal) Corp. Ins. Vol. 
HI p. 216 ... 

( illegible ) 
The 

officers wliose names can well be ascertained in the above 
are the ^ or envoy, the or marker of boundaries, 

the heir apparent or king’s eldest son.^RTc^T king's minis- 
ters, the chief dispenser of punishments for the 

whole state, Rpsff^rft the chief usher, sjJTTrfT the measurer,. 

minister in charge of princes, the repre- 

sentatives of the king (i. e. District and Taluka or Tehsil 
officers), ^nyr^yf^the pursuers of robbers, magistrates 
and exeouters of sentences. These names indicate 

that almost all departments of administration which are 
necessary for a well ordered, civilized government existed 
in those days. The boundary settlement officer, District 
and Taluka chief officer, the surveyor or measurer, the 
magistrate, the police officer, and the or jailor are 

there and do the work required of 'them in a complex 
administration. 

It does not appear that in ancient India there was 
any distinction observed in civil and criminal cases. 
Probably civil cases were very few and far between, dis- 
putes being settled by Panohayats ; but when they went 
to the state, either to the king’s own court or to the court, 
of the chief judicial officer, they were treated as cases for 
fine, the party losing having to pay a penalty so to speak. „ 
The B&jasthAniya or the Mah&dandan&yaka or the chief 
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magistrate probably derided all such cases, on oral or 
documentary evidence and by the advice or opinion of 
assessors or what is called the Parishad. We have of 
course no reference to the Parishs d in the inscriptions but 
probably the provisions of the Sinritis must have been 
observed. Hiuen Tsang describes that in case of doubt 
ordeals were resorted to. and the tour kinds of ordeals are 
worth being quoted here 

“ These are by water, by fire, by weighing and by 
poison. In the water ordeal the accused is put in one sack 
and a stone in another, then the two sacks are connected 
and thrown into a deep stream ; if the sack containing 
the stone floats and the other sinks, the man’s guilt is 
proven. The fire ordeal requires the accu.sed to kneel and 
tread on hot iron, to take it in his hand and lick it. If he 
is innocent he is not hurt, but he is burnt if he is guilty. 
In the weighing ordeal the accused is weighed against a 
stone; and if the latter is lighter the charge is false, if 
otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind leg of a ram be cut off and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put 
into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if 
not the poison takes effect. ” Watters’ Vol. i, p. 172. 

The appointment of officers and of courts requires. the 
maintenance of records as we have already stated and 
that such records were maintained is proved by the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. He says (Watters’ Vol. I page 
154 ) “ As to their archives and records, there are sepa* 
rate custodians of these. The official annals and state 
papers are called collectively ’ nilapitha. ’ In these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calamity 
and good fortune are set forth in detail. *’ The name 
nilapitha reminds one of the blue state publications of the 
British government. The historian of Kashmir, Kalhana 
states that he wrote his history from the nllamata. The 
existence and maintenance of such records should dispel 
the common notion that India had no historical records. 
Unfortunately these have bean lost in the convulsions 
attending the conquest of India by the M^homedaas. 
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The Vishaya or Ahara (Gujarat) or Nadu (south 
India ) was like the village a fixed quantity which did not 
vary with the growth or decay of kingdoms. They had 
fixed natural boundaries and were in fact natural divisions 
of the country. They corresponded to the modern Tchsils 
or Talukas and like the villages exist in my opinion in the 
same form now, as they existed in the 7th century. The 
number of villages in each Vishaya was thus naturally 
fixed. The total number of villages in a Bhukti or 
Mandala was also nc^rmally fixed, though perhaps the 
extent of a Bhukti was more subject to modifications than 
the extent of the Vishaya. Several Bhuktis or Mandalas 
corresponding to modern districts constituted a kingdom 
i. e. the Desa or Rashtra, and the number of villages in 
a Desa was also approximately fixed. We hence see in 
ancient inscriptions ccmntries described as consisting of 
so many thousand or hundred villages and gradually this 
number became a traditicmal one. In the Aihole ins- 
cription the MaharSshtra country is said to consist of 
99,000 villages and is also described as comprising* three 
MaharS-shtras, What these three Maharashtras were we are 
not told. But if we take the larger Maharashtra subject 
to theChalukya Pulakesin as consisting of the Nagpur and 
Berar divisions of the C. P. and central and southern 
divisions of the Bombay presidency with the two districts 
of Thana and Surat vi the Northern division and the Mara- 
tha districts of the Nizam’s state, we have at present the 
following number of villages in these Nagpur and Berar 
Dvns. 165o5, Central and Southern divisions 17699, Nizam 
state Maratha Districts 17000 approxmately and Thana 
and Surat 4000 — total 55364. This number falls short con- 
siderably of 99000 villages assigned to the Maharashtra of 
Pulakesin but perhaps a larger portion of the Hydrabad 
State was included in the ancient kingdom of the 
Chalukya8.t The discrepancy would not be very consider- 

t The Mine kin#dom but of the later Chilukyas is also described la old records 
^s Xattapidi seven and a half lakhs sncludiah the Xndhra Mandala ; we vyill discuss this 
Aumber in a note. 
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able, supposing even that Mah&rashtra under Puiakesin 
was more flourishing than under the British gdvernment. 
The number'usually attached to certain names of R&shtras or 
Mandalas is» however, not always the number of villages 
in that Bi^shtra but something els^, unless it is expressly 
stated that the number relates to villages ( see note 
at the end ). 

We have thus far elucidated the civil administration 
^ in a kingdom as it existed in the ?th century* The unit 
was the village with its head-man or J?f^and its 

registrar the -4:4^. The Vishaya or Taluka consisted of a 
certain number of villages and there wore officers for each 
Taluka. These were the and the 

Similar officers were appointed to the Bhukti or District, 
and there were chief officers for the whole state who were 
called and so on These officers were 

paid by the assignment of certain lands or villages or 
tovvns even as their grade rose higher. The Manu Bmriti 
provides that the gramika ( headman ) should get for the 
year what the king gets for one day and the head of a 
hundred villages should get one whole village for his 
pay and of a thousand, one town. ( ?rrf^ 

5^ ll7, Il8, 119. ) This direction appears to have still 
been in force in the 7th century as Hiuen Tsang records 
“that ministers of state and common officers all have 
their portion of land and are maintained by the cities 
assigned to them. “ 
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sounding instruments followed namely the Nandi for 
triumphal drum), Kunja, Kahala and Sankha ( or oonch). 
The army was immediately in a bustle, people got 
struck off their small tent?»» boxes were filled with the 
marching materials and other paraphernalia.Elephants were 
roused from their sleep and taken out of their sleeping 
places and harnessed. Horses too were roused and taken 
out and made ready. Mad elephants were moved out of 
the way with heavy iron chains clanking behind them, aa 
their hind legs dragged them. Families of Kulaputras 
( relatives ) and Samantas ( chiefs ) were got into bullock 
carte or on elephants and moved. The royal kitchen ser- 
vants with their paraphernalia and animals of food (Harsha 
appears to have been a flesh-eater in his young days) and 
with pots of milk and other preparations covered and 
walked fast and pushed people here and there. The- 
princes in attendance, well attired and seated on female 
elephants, with umbrellas on their heads and with foot 
soldiers walking about them, hurried to the gate of the 
royal camp.” 

” As the sun was rising, the royal intimation conch 
began to send forth its peculiar notes announcing that the 
king was ready and donning his accoutrements. Within 
a few minutes Harsha came out of the gate riding a richly 
caparisoned she-olephant ( she- elephants appear to 
have been used by royal personages for riding on the 
march), surmounted by a white umbrella, with Tambula or 
betelleal* in his mouth ( he had already bathed and token 
some refreshment ), wearing a very delicate white piece of 
Naitra cloth. Exchanging glances of greeting with the 
princes and speaking a word here and a word there, he 
moved on to a place preceded by hundreds of gold mace- 
bearers who were making room in the crowd and staying 
there he saw the whole army pass on. an army as vast as 
the creation itst^lf coming out of the milky ocean.” Then 
the army marched swiftly to the next halti|ig place at a 
distance of 8kr^)^a, Bdna true to nature also depicts the 
many interesting incidents that usually happen on aReyal 
march. “At some villages the villagers curious to see the** 
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king would tura out preceded by tbeirMabattmraeor Fatils 
and by women having pots full of wat^r on their 
heads and when turned back by the maoe-bearers running 
and falling and yet looking at the king. At others, people 
would cry out complaints against the evil doings of 
tax-collectors and the past delinquencies of police- 

IB en ^). H. C. p. 286. At others still, the people reck- 
les.s from rage at the pilfering of their crops and grass 
would pour denunciations on the king, crying ‘ Who is 
the king? Whence does 'e king come? What sort of 
man is the king? At village two Brahmin disputants 
got into high trees '' fear of being hustled away by the 
mace-bearers an. irom thence kept crying out their own 
complaints.” ■ Such amusing incidents so characteristic 
even of the present Indian ryot happened in the days of 
Harsha also. The army contained contingents of cavalry- 
detachments commanded by their own Rajput leaders. 
There is no description of the cavalcade <»f the Royal 
seraglio which formed so conspicuous a section of the 
Mogul army on march as described by Manucci. Probably 
Harsha was unmarried at this time, that is, when he 
started for his digvijaya and no seigalio hampered his 
movements. Having arrived at the next halting place 
Harsha dismissed his attendant princes at the gate of the 
royal enclosure and is shown to have entered it alone. 

There does not appear to have been any mercenary 
forces in the army of Harsha.* It consisted generally of 
Rajputs and other lower castes of the king s country . The 
Kulaputras (or relatives of the kingly family or king’s 
clansmen ) seem to have always been of importance. What 
they represent in modern times we cannot exactly say. (Per- 
haps they are the modem BhSiband of Rajput states). 
Rach arm had its commander, and the whole was under the 
commander-in-chief. The description by B&na of Harsha s 
commander-in-ohief is as detailed and co mplete as any by 

»7urioa»lr *»ou<h or Deccan horsemen are menUoned hr BSqs In the 

dcscrintion o( Harsha's army. Perhaps-thev were few. But the refercnc testifies to 
the anciettt skill of the Harathas in horsemanship. 

19 
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A modern English novelist. < H. C. p. 257 ) He was a tally 
yellow-cornplerioned, massive,- deep-voiced, bearded and 
whiskered man of about 80 bearing many scales on his half 
bare body. The mention of many scars seems somewhat 
strange, for the higher grades of officers must have worn 
an armour when in fight. Armours however are not men- 
tioned in the descriptions given by Bana. All the same, 
they must have been used as they are mentioned even in 
the MahabhArata and the BAmayana. 

The army was maintained by the king from his own 
revenues. The men were probably paid yearly in kind and 
money, corn being given from the granaries of the state filled 
with grain collected in every district in the form of revenue 
from lands. This is the mode of payment mentioned by 
Manu though there is no reference to it in the Harsha 
Charita or Hiuen Tsang’s Becords. The maintenance 
of a vast army of elephants was indeed a matter of 
very great expense. Probably the 60,000 elephants men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang as eventually forming the force 
of Harsha, the emperor, is an exaggeration. At all 
events it could not have been maintained at one place, 
bat in sections kept at several places, throughout the 
empire. The feed and nuisance of so large an elephant 
force are almost incalculable. The pemai|p]it camping 
of an elephant force is indeed a novel a|Bk1r to us at this 
distance of time. B^na with bis usual liking for details 
has described the elephant camp at ^hAnesvara with all 
its intricate paraphernalia, v^hen Harsha was not yet an 
emperor but merely king^^^Btbftnei^vara, the commander 
of the elephant force one Skandagupta with his 

prominently long nose long as the pedigree of bis 
master.'* We will give some of the interesting details in 
this description. ‘There were physicians of elephants who 
reported every d^y the health of the bigger ones to the 
commander. :f[bere were drivers ornamented with peacock 
feathers on head and followers of elephants propitiat- 
ing newly <|4ught elephants with green cane grass. Some 
reported th| fresh rutting of elephants; some sought orders 
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'ioT mottiitiiig heavy drams on the vicious ones* There 
were foresters reporting the capture of elephants in jungles 
hj the help of what are jokingly called or curtezan 

ahe^elephants (these were female elephants who enticed by 
thefr blandishments wild elepbant$^ within enclosures)^ 
There were bogus elephants made of hide with which 
elephants were taught to fight There were purchasers 
of grain from towns and villages for the food of elephants. 
These and other details of the working of an elephant 
camp are indeed interesting at this day when the elephant 
arm has disappeared from Indian armies. 

1 before proceeding further we may cite the description 
of an Indian army recorded by Hiuen Tsang for the sake 
of comparison as well as further detail. 

“The national guard are heroes of choice valour, and 
as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in 
military tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign's 
residence and in war they become the intrepid vanguard. 
The army is composed of foot, horse, chariot andt 
elephant soldiers. The war elephant is covered with coa 
of mail and bis tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On 
him rides the commander*iQ-chief and there is a soldier 
on each side to manage the elephant. The chariot in 
which the officer sits is drawn by four horses while infan- 
try guard it on both sides. The infantry go lightly into 
action and are men of intrepid valour. They bear a large 
shield and carry a long spear. Some are armed with 
swords or daggers and dash to the front line of the advan* 
cing battle. They are perfect experts withall the implements 
of war having been drilled in them for generations. ’ 
Watters' Vol. I p. 171. 

SIMANTAS OB NOBLES 

Thg, SAmantas or Sardars as they are now called in 
India or the nobles as they are called in the west, were 
a necessary and a usual part of the administrative machi* 
uery of a country in ancient India. The word SAmanta is 
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clearly derived from Samanta or vicinity and means ety* 
mologically those who are near the king. The SAmantas 
were mostly the king’s kinsmen and relatives or such 
families as had rendered meritorious services in past 
times or scions and representatives of dispossessed kingly 
families. They appear to be always territorial lords and 
were miniature kings in their own subject territoriea For 
they clearly had the power to make grants, as inscriptions 
show* many grants made by SAmantas. They were also 
masters of small armies, with which they were bound to 
assist the king whenever he moved against his enemies. 
They were also bound to assist the king on other necessary 
occasions as Bana mentions an Atavika Samanta (t. e. a 
feudatory chief of the forest country) coming to assist 
Harsha in his search for his sister. ( H. C. p. 309 ). These 
feudatories or nobles or Sardars lived usually, however, at 
the capital town and graced the Darbar on all state 
occasions Their wives similarly attended on the queen. 
B&na describes the wives of the Samantas as eppiing 
in hundreds to the palace at the time of Harsha*a birth 
and keeping the birth festival by darfcing as has already 
been stated. { H. C. p. 186 Ike 

Samantas with their wives thus exactlj^ fulfilled the func- 
tions which dukes and duchesses and other noblemen 
and noblewomen discharge in European countries. Besides 
this duty of attending on the king and queen on state occa- 
sions, the Samantas often appear to be employed as officers. 
Bhandi for instance was the son of a Samanta chief and 
was the commander of the Thanesar cavalry force. Skanda- 
gu;>ta. again, leader of the elephant force of Thanesar 
was himself a Partbiva or king ( H. C. p. 267 ) u e. m 
feudatory chief or Samanta. The Samantas were usually 
then as now employed in the military service, but pcrhppa 
they must sometimes have been employed even in the 
capacity of ministers of whom we shall now go onto speak. 

The ministers were certainly as necessary a part 
of the administration as the nojbles. They were called 
Mantris ( councillors. ) or Sachivas ( helpers ) or Amatyas 
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'( those who live with the king, the word being derived 
from AmS together ). Their number was not fixed, but 
they had separate departments to look to, or functions 
to discharge. The most important and usually mentioned 
is the or the minister of peace and war, in 

other words the minister for foreign affairs. Thus B&na 
describee Hansha as sksking his foreign minister to write 

p. 263 }. These officers are called mah& or great because 
they belong directly to the court and iittend on the king. 
They were often hereditary. See Corp. Ins. Ill p. 35. 

In grants of inam villages 
the names of such officers frequently find mention. These 
SSsanas ( or Sanads ) are written by a responsible officer 
who is usually described as vrtf^, one who is entrusted with 
the collection of or tax f . e. a revenue officer, sometimes 
even the foreign minister also. It was customary to give 
the name of the father and the grandfather also of the 
writer. See c. jf; Corp. Ins. Ill p. 104. ^ q^wi?qW5iT 

See also 

ditto p. 119. wfipE <l 

Bhogika has not been explained by Dr. Fleet but 
as we have just said he probably was a minister of 
Bhoga or revenue.* The grants also always mention a 
Dutakara ( messenger ) who is always an important 
person. It appears that a minsiter or other important 
officer was specially deputed to deliver on the spot the land 
or village to the grantee and to make the grant known 
to the villagers and village officers. For instance, in the 
grant at page 119 ditto, the Dutaka is 
Wl%-tir6lR3l4^= 'who was the chief of sacrificers, house* 
holders and stbapatis’, probably the head of the department 
of religion or state church. Sometimes the grant deed was 
trritten out at the king’s own dictation and the word 
is used, see Corp. Ins. Ill p. 199. And it is curious 
to note that grant deeds were sometimes signed by the 


•Seee»oH.C.p.*M. arg»T» vaiMmomriiln 

of imatiluirr evif de^t of past taxscoUtciors 
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king himself. Harsha’s own signature is thus before iis 
in the Banskheda grant.* Probably the king signed the 
deed written on paper and the copyist engraved its exact 
counterpart on copper, for the real signature is on the 
copper plate. The signature of Harsha is in a very ornate 
hand. Ornate letters were then usually written. And 
it is further curious to add that the word for signature is 
its exact English equivalent in the expression “given under 
my own hand,” Further the sig- 

nature is not sufficient and must be supported by the seal 
as in English documents. The seal or ^ of Harsha is 
thus also known to us, and usually the seal was impressed 
on the linking of the copperplates. Strangely enough our 
connection with our own past is so completely broken 
by the intervening Mahomedan rule that we have forgotten 
our ancient words for seal and signature namely 5 ^ and 

and know only the Mahomedan equivalents namely 
Muhr and Sabi. The use of the king’s own signature shows 
that the ministers had not the power to make valid grants 
of lands and villages. Their authority was restricted. 

Besides the ministers there were other important 
officers called superintendents or namely, the superin- 
tendent of or customs, of or storehouses, of 

^ or fort and so on. They did not enjoy the rank of smTRT 
or minister but yet were important officers. We have already 
described the district officers but these Adhyakshas 
seem to be officers of the whole state and as such 
may be ranked next to the ministers. These may not have 
been hereditary though the tendency has always been 
in India to make offices hereditary. The grant of Pravara- 
senaofthe Y&ka takas Corp. Ins. Ill page 237 mentions 
these officers in the line > 8 Trp#- 

naw ( Translated as 

follows by Dr. Fleet “ our obedient and highborn offioefts 
employed in the office of general superintendents. ** ) 

Lastly, we come to the court. The centre of thd 
court was of course the king. He was an absolute 

t Thus Dbanetta's fraiit and that ol duiditya ard alto sitntd by fbem* See Corp 
Ina. in paiies Mf and IM, 
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monarch; he wa% hcwever, bound by laws of divine 
origin and therefore of an unchangeable nature. He 
was, again, considered the father of his people and was 
also the dispenser of justice. Except in a few exceptional 
oases, the ting though despotic, was therefore generally a 
just and an affectionate ruler and was also in return loved 
by the people. The king of course was born to enjoy and 
had come to the royal station, so the people believed, by 
reason of austerities performed in former lives. He was^ 
therefore, always surrounded by young and beautiful 
women* He was attended on by t' ose damsels as his 
Chamara-bearer, TamBula*Karanka-bearer. and so on. 
They stood about him even in open court. This feature of 
an ancient king’s life strikes us as almost voluptuous. But 
it was a long established practice of the court. Even Manu 
Smviti ( 7,224 ) describes the king as always surrounded by 
women.^ Megasthenes also does the same. ( Ancient India 
Me. Crindle’s Megasthenes page 71 &: 72 ). Kalidasa 
also describes the king as attended by Yavanis and lastly 
Bana describes even the chaste and self-restrained Harsha 
as attended by beautiful young women in court when BSna 
went to see him. (H. C. p. 118). Even on elephants when 
marching or fighting, the king had young women for his 
arm-bearers. Probably this custom was originally borrow- 
ed from the Persians by Ohandragupta or even theNandas 
who copied the forms of the Persian court, then the most 
powerful and magnificent imperial court in the world. 
It is hexK}e that we can explain the mention of Yar":nts by 
Kalidftsa as attending kings. In Buna's days these women 
were not probably Yavanis as they are not so described. 
They were always salected for their strength, health 
and beauty. Except for great kings like Tlarsha who was 
martial and of great moral strength, these women must 
generally have been a cause of great moral degeneracy 
in Indian kings. 

The king had an anointed queen and several other 
wives who were, however, subordin ate to the former. The 

^ Tboalh ftccordttt^ to tbc MablbhSTAta ancient kiniU belore CbaodraAupti'i daya 
bad no anch attendants. 
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anointed queen had a Pattabandha about her forehead. Tt 
was a narrow golden belt ornamented with jewels. 

The palace had besides the harem always more than 
three kakshasor courtyards ; the outer one being forpeople 
and for state reception, the next inner one for Sardars 
and the third for intimate persons only. The palaces were 
stately buildings, though not of stone. The floors, however, 
are described as made of shining stones. The columns and 
walls were ornamented with gold and even precious stones. 
The palace was usually a several-storeyed building with 
inner gardens of flowerbeds and large fruit trees ( see the 
description of the palace of PrabhSkara Vardhanaat Thane- 
sar by Bana. H. C. pages 215-6.) 

The king was then theoretically and usually practically 
both the leader of armies on the battle-field and the dis- 
penser of justice at home. The throne room or audience 
hall was also the house of justice and Manu and other 
Smritis require the king to attend court every morning to 
dispense justice to the people. Here everybody had admis- 
sion as a matter of course. Suitors were sometimes per- 
mitted to draw the attention of kings to their wrongs by 
ringing the bell of justice hung in the audience hall.* 
The king dispensed justice with the help of Brahmin and 
Kshatriya and Vaisya assessors. 

The Smritis direct the king to divide his time for con- 
venience of business into toe^ pertions : one devoted to 
dispensation of justice, one administration and the third 
to his own recreation and pleasure. Harsha followed 
this practice most scrupulously as Hiuen Tsang has 
recorded and his times were most punctually 
observed. Drums and conches announced to the public 
what the king was doing at any particular time. Some 
sounding instruments were looked upon as royal i. e. to be 
used by kings oniy. These instruments are described as 
five in number In the epithet which usually 

occurs in inicriptions as applied to kings, and even S&- 
mantae or feudatciy chiefs (see Corp. Ins. p. 294). What^ 


A&cleat XftSii p. 
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these fiire were has been discussed In a note at p. ditto 

where Prof. P&thaka's view is referred to(In« Ant. Vol. XII 
p* 98.) and the instruments are stated to be the l^ringa or 
horn ( trumpet ), the Rammata (tambour). Sankha (conch), 
Bheri(kettledrum)and Jayghantft (gong). But it seems they 
are mentioned in the following line of Sana ; «W;wr- 

{ H.C. p. 275). The Pataha 
or drum and the Sankha or conch were of course promi« 
nent and are easily recognisable. HiuenTsang mentions 
that Harsha's drum was given a stroke with a golden stick 
for each pace that he walked, a distinction which was not 
allowed to any other king. Perhaps this was done in 
special honour of Harsha as Emperor or king of kings. We 
may well imagine the importance of royal drums and 
conches in those days when cannon had no existence. 

The king was usually' surrounded by his body-guard 
which consisted of select strong men of hereditary service. 
Bana describes the guardsmen of Harsha as devoted men 
with strongly exercised half-bare bodies, yellowish fair in 
complexion, standing arround him in a row at fixed dis- 
tances and poetically compares them to a colonnade of 
golden pillars surrounding the king. (H. C. p. 110). The 
king's seat was usually a couch, the four feet of which 
were inlaid with ivory and the surface covered with a slab 
of stone sprinkled with sandal pigment. There was also 
A small portable seat of the king called Asandi. When 
the Malava king was conquered and slain in battle the 
things seized in plunder were his Sinhasana ( throne ) 
Sayana (couch) and Asandi (chair) (H. C. p. 103)* For the 
resting of the foot there was always a jewelled footstool 
•called P&dapltha- 

The Pratihari or the usher of the king was an import- 
Ant personage about him- The bead usher had several 
subordinates under him. The head Pratihftri of Harsha 
is minutely described by BSna as a tall.gQld-complexioned, 
broad-chested man with his body encased in a fresh wuhed 

Of the rest NSndi is <iven is M. WiUism*s dictiottftry ss is music a messnre 
nvidasatSrTs-Slioshs sod Xihsls is ftiveo st s Urfe drum (fhachstsStfsl. 

20 
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kanchuka or coat, wearing a golden belt about the waist,, 
provided ' with a jewelled buckler, a necklace about his 
?chest, and kundalas in his ears, a white turban on his- 
head, a pearl-hilted sword in his ieft hand and a golden 
wand in his right (H. C. p. 98)* The Pratihari is always 
called Kanchuki which shows that he alone used a coat* 
His white turban is also peculiar to him for the others had 
usually bare topknot hair surmounted by garlands. This 
description probably proves thatlike the Yavani attendants* 
the Kt^tohuki was also borrowed from the Persian court- 

In one important particular, however, in the seventh 
.century the Persian court system appears to have been 
abandoned. I find no mention of eunuchs in the descrip- 
tion of the royal household in Bana’s Harsha Charita and 
elsewhere. The Varshavaras or eunuchs were undoubtedly 
employed by Chandragupta. They are mentioned along 
with the pr Usners by Kautilya, see his Artha 

Sastra. They are also mentioned in the Brihatkatha as 
employed in the palace at Pataliputra. Of course the in- 
human practice of castrating men for the use of the 
harems of kings was originally a practice of the Semitic 
peoples. From the kings of Babylonia and Nineveh the 
eunuchs were borrowed by the Persians and from them by 
Chandragupta (or his predecessors the Niiii^|||^ and sue* 
oeeding Mauryas. But later the supply persons 

probably ceased and from the Guptas ons^lOTsthey are not 
found in India. This moral reolamatl!^ of Indian courts 
continued down to the time of theMahomedans who intro- 
duced eunuchs again but since the establishment of the^ 
civilized and more moral Britjeh rule, thi^ pest has ceased 
to disfigure even the courts of Indian princes. 

A study of the inscriptive recorded in the Corp. Ins. 
VoL III discloses that dei^ndect kings used the title 
Mah&reja, independent kings Mah&r&j&dhirSja and also 
Parama Bhattftraka; while emperors added to this the 
title Parame^ara. The Ob&lukya king Pulakesin as- 
sumed this title, it is expressly said, because he defeated 
the Emperor Harsha. Besides these titles generally used 
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particular kings affecteil particular adjuncts or rather 
epithets. For instance, the Chalukyas called themselves 
Prithivivallabha, the Valabhi kings called themselves Sena* 
patis, the Guptas used the word VijitSvani Avanipati on 
their coins. The VakAtakas called ihemselves ParivrAja*^ 
kas because perhaps they were Brahmins, and so on. 

Every line of kings had its separate banner or Dhvaja 
and Lanohhanas or crest as it is translated by Dr. Fleet, 
The Lanchhana was used no doubt on coins and seals, but 
it is not certain if the same symbol night not often be 
used on the Dhvaja also The tiymboi was always an animal. 
Strangely enough even countries in the west ancient and 
modern also adopt particular animals only as Iheir sym- 
bols. The Lanchhana of the G aptas appears to have been a 
peacock, that of the Vardhanas of Thanesar a bull. Tltat 
of the Chalukyas appears to be a Varaha or boar The 
Lanchhana of the great conqueror Yasodharman of Mand* 
saur inscription was the Aulikara (Corp. Ins. Ill p. 151- 
153). Aulikara must be some animal^ but what animal it 
is has not yet been determined. The Dhvaja or banner 
had also distinctive animals on them such as a lion, a 
monkey and so on. The colour of the Dhvaja also seems 
to have been distinctive in each royal family-distinctions 
which are still observed. 

The royal umbrella was always of the white colour. 
The emblems of royalty is enumerated in a Sloka of the 
Bhsjkavata Purana were (1) Ohamara, (2) Vyajana, (fan) 
«{3)Sankha, (4) White Umbrella, (5) Crown, (6)Sinhftsanaand 
(7) Sayyana or Couch. These things those who were not 
'kings were not allowed to have (BhAgavata X, 26-61). 


* is itiveo in dictionaiies as a wild animal mentioned in the atharvaveda. 



NOTE— I. 

System of Valabhi administbjltion A. D. 500-700. 

<Wc Aive below an extract from Bombay Gazetteer. History of Gujarat p, 81.81 

detailing Valabhl administration between 500.700 A.D. with our observations ) 

The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading offioe*. 
bearers in revenue, police and village administrators whose namea 
generally occur in the following order: — 

1 Ayuktaka : ^ meaning appointed, appearently any supperior 

2 Viniyuktaka:) officer. 

3 DrTinghika : apparently an officer in charge of a town as 
Drangha means a town. 

4 Mahattara or Senior • has the derivative meaning high in rank* 
MhStarS, the Marathi for an old man is the same word. In the 
Valabhi plates Mahattara seems to be generally used to mean 
accredited head-man of a village, head man recognised both by 
the people of the village and by the government. 

5 ( 'hntabhata ; i. e. Bhatas or sepoys for ChStas or rouges,* police 

mounted or on foot, represent the modern police Jamadara 
Huvaldars and constables. KumSrapSla Charita mentions that 
(''hatabhatas were sent by SiddbarSja to apprehend thp fugitive 
KuraSrapala. One plate records the grant ▼illage * unen- 
terable by Chfftabhatas.’ s 

(> Dhruva: fixed or permanent, is the hen^^ry officer in charge 
of the records and accounts of a yiUaige, Talathi or Kulkami 
of the modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was 
to see that revenue farmers aid not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in use in Cutch where village acooun- 
* (ant.s are called Dhru or Dhruva. Dhru is also a common 
surname among Nagar Brahmins and Modh.and other Vanias 
in Cutch, Gujarat and Eathlawad. 

7 Kdhikaranika : means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place. 

DandapHUka : literally holding the fetters or noose of punish* 
ment, is used both of the head of the police officer or of the 
hangman or executioner. 

9 Chauroddharai^ika: the catcher of thieves. Of the two Indian 
ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thie^ 

* Ow View is that cbxta is a poHcamaA aiul bSata la a soldier see above. * 


SYSTEM OF VALABHI ADMINISTEATION A. D. SOO-700 IS? 

tbe other of pagi (urtraoking systom : the second taamin well 
IQ sandy Gujarat and Xathiawad where the tracker or pagi is 
one of the BSrSbalnte or regular village servants* 

10 Mnja^knnlya : the foreign secretai^; the officer who had to do 
with other states and kingdoms or Eajasthanas. Some authorl* 
ties take KSjasthSnIya to mean vioeroy^ (We look upon him aa 
Govt. District officer). 

11 AmUtya: Minister and sometimes counciHer, is generally 
coupled with Kumffra t.r prince. ( KumarSmStya is Amfttya for 
princes and differs from R^jimStya ) 

IS AnutpannadUnasamudgrUhaka r the ari*ears gatherer. 

13 S^aulkika; the superintendent of tn\l> or Ciistoms. 

14 Bhmjika: or Phogoddharapika s the collector of the Bhoga i, e. 
the state share of the land produce taken in kind, as a rule, 
one sixth. The term Bhoga is still in use in Kathiawad for the 
share usually ^ th which land-holders receive from land cultivat- 
ing tenants# 

15 VartmapUla: thelroad watch were often mounted and stationed 
in Thanas or small road side shades. 

10 Pratisuraka: patrols, night-guards or watchmen of fields or 
villages. 

17 risAai/apafi: division lord, probably corresponded to the modern 
subhS ( rather mamladar ) 

18 Rashtrapati: the head of a district. 

19 GramakUta: the village headman. 

* Tehritorial Divisions 
The plates show traces of 4 territorial divisions. 

1 Vishaya the largest corresponding to tbe modern administra- 
tive division. , 

2 Abara or Abaraiji that is oolleotorate ( ahar, collection ) 
corresponding to the modern district or zillah. 

3 Pathaka, of the road, a subdivision, a place named and its 
surroundings. 

4 Sthali : a petty division of a place without surroundings. 

The district of Kaira and the province of Kathiawad to which the 
Valabhi grants chiefly refer appear to have had separate systems 
of land assessment, Kaira by yield, Kathiawad by area. Under the 
Kathiawad system the measurement was by the padSvarta literally the 
space between one foot and the other that ifi the modern Kadam or 
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The pace izsed in measuring land seems to l^aye differed fr^. 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathiawad grants mention the 
^hhtrpad3varta or land pace. The Kaira system of assessment was by 
,yield, the unit being pitaka or basketful, the grants describing fields as 
capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley, (or as requiring so 
many baskets of seed.) As the grants always specify the Kaira basket 
a similar system with a different-sized basket seems to have been in 
use in other parts of the country. Another detail which the plates 
.preserve is that each field had its name called after a guardian or some 
t|i^e or plant. Among field names are Kotilaka, AtimenakedSra, Khan- 
1 , dnkedSra, Gurjarakshetra, Bhimakshetra. 

(In the above Chauroadharanika is a higher police oflScer than the 
mare pagi. For the word occurs in nothern grants also. Again 
RijasthRniya cartainly means ihe representative of the king in the 
^district or tehsil and has nothing to do with RSjasthSn a modern word 
for state. This word occurs in the Mandsaur inscription also as already 
stat ed,and there stands for the subs or viceroy. By Vishaya I would 
takethe modern tehsil and Vishayapati, Tehsildar and notsubS who 
'Would be RSshtrapati more properly. 

It may be aided that nearly the same names were used in nothern 
India as we have shown in our extact from the Deo-Barnak inscription 
already given.) 


2.-71 LAKHS RATTAPADI. 

S. Krishnaswami d iyangar in his Ancient History of India gives 
discrepant explanations of this figure. In a fool-note* at page 40, he 
says that this figure refers either to the revenue or the number of 
villages. In a footnote at page 78 explaining Oangitti^ 96000, Nolaro- 
havadi 36000 ani Banavhsi 12000 he says that ^teg^^es refer either 
to ihe revenue or the value of the produce, to the opinion of 

Mr. Rice that they indicate the ftMPmer also to the opinion of 
Dr. Fleet that they refer to the nundiher of townships in spite of the 
apparent exaggeration. Contraiy to his previous note Mr. 
Aiyangar adds that this cannot be from the existing practice 
and that it must be either rerenue or income or thirdly the 
quantity of seed required. Now these figures are indeed a riddle, but 
they cannot apparently stand for the number of villages which for 
Maharfishtrs's Rattapadi has been expressly stated to be 99000. The 
proportion of 99000 to 750,000 is approximately V,i. This cannot be 
either the revenue or tbe amount of produce nor the number of ploughs 
as the average of ploughs for a village is about 25. Yet the agricultural^ 
statistics of India for 1904 gives the number of ploughs for theJBombay 
Presidency as 9,34*051,. The extent of the later Chklukya Empire may 
betaken a little less and the nmober 7?^ lakhs may even stand for 
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ploughs. We shall* however, leare the question muleeided aiui reler to it 
again hereafter. The word saptsrdha laksha as applied to Ratlapad) 
cannot be referred to the number of villages even in the whole portion of 
India to the south of the JJarmadS. For even the whole of India does 
not contain at present more than 730, 80C villages, (Of course we are 
here arguing on the supposition that the nutabcr of villages in India or 
in any part of it cannot vary far from the number of villages existing 
in the Tth century A. D., (such variation at best not exceeding 10 of If 
per cent).! be number of viUagos o the south of the NarmadX at present 
is approximai^lj , Bombay Prebideo-y 30,593 Madras Presidencj 59858, 
Hydrabad State 20.089, Mysore 17,012. total 1,33.652. But as a matter 
of fact Rattapadi probably includes only Bombi^ Presidency tw'o, divi- 
sion's, Berar, Nagpur, Hydrabad and a pai't of Mysore being the extent 
of the territory »^ubj< vt to the ChSlusyas. The number of villages given 
for this T rat 1 in theAilioU insoriptionvu* 99,000 is approximately correct. 
Previously the SatSvahaua kingdom of Paithana extended over nearly the 
sameterntorA’ And this explains why the word saptErdha laksha occurs 
in a BSpa inscription also* (Ind. Ant. XV, 195) of about 420 A. T> The 
word may thus be of old standing even and includes the Xndhra territory 
iKso. Even in BEpa’s time the word DakshipEpatha meant the Decc.io 
exclusive, of South India that is theDeocan plateau down to the Malaya 
mountain. The lollowing extract from H.C. p. 288 is geographically interest- 
ing vR*rrf^: eim*rT<T^f?riirr> 

i The of 

this pas^.igp corresponds with the above described territory and 
does not include South India or India south of the Malaya. This 
country is always called or 7i<i lakh territory in inscriptions, a 

number which cannot repre.sent villiages nor ploughs as we have 
plready stated. 

What does it then represent ? That is almost a riddle. Can it be 
the amount of land produce paid as government share ? This question 
It IS very djfiScult to answer. The amount then collected was 
in kind and not in coin as now. Moreover the government share then 
was not what it is now, though I think that the British Government 
does not now take much more than the }/ith traditional revenue demand 
in India. Prices moreover have largely changed and we cannot argue 
from the revenue in money now derived. Yet the produce of land has 
not much varied, agriculture-still remaining primitive, northe number of 
villages in the same tract of the country. Hence an estimate may be 
made of the share of government then realised in kind| Taking the 
cultivable average of a village as 1090 acres and the produce of one 
acre as 10 maunds we may take the government share of one viUage*s 
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produce maunds. Here another difficulty intervenes. The pre- 

sent measure.^ of capacity or weight hllve been introduced silace Maho- 
mcdan tiroes ; the ser. the toaund, the Khandi /^re all Mahomedan. The 
old mea**ures were Prastha, Adhaka and Drona for measures of capacity 
and also weight. To what anAdhakaorDronas corner as compared with 
the maund or khandi, cannot possibly be determined with any pretence 
ot exactness. The Manu Smriti gives a Drona ot corn as a month's 
sustenance wage of a labourer which at present is 

taken to be Hi maund. Placing these data before the curious reader, w 
remain content and leave thu»wiifibject'unfini'>heci. 



BOOK II 

THE FIRST HINDU KINGDOMS 

( Circa A. />. > 

CHAPTER I 

HEVOLOTION IN ?:Ni> 

( The following account is based on CUiicha-iiima i Persian trnns 
lafcion of an Arabic account of the ISth contiiry A. D. The account is 
reliable in many ways, being based oi» contemporary records, but the 
dates are usually misgiven, even the conquest ot S'.nd by the Arabs 
being placed before 712 A. D. by some years. We iiave tried to give our 
estimate of the dates by reference to Hiuen Tsang's account who 
personally visited Sind in 641 A. D. and who mentions that the king 
there was a SUdra and not a Brahmin. There are certain legendary 
stories especially of astrologers* predictions which we omit as usually 
added afterwards in popular tradition almost all over the ancient world 
With these corrections; Chacha-n5ma may well he followed and it 
affords us interesting materials for many hj.storical deductions ). 

At the time of Harsha’s death Sind was ruled, ns we 
have already noted, by a Sudra king named SUhasi of the 
Maurya clan a branch of which ruled at Chitor in Rbj- 
putana. Sshasl's capital was Alor a' town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, now in ruins, the river also having 
changed its course here. Subject to S&basi were three or 
four smaller kingdoms ruled by Jat and Kahatriya princes 
the chief two being the Lohana prince of Brahmanabad 
and the Rajput prince of Siwistftn. What Brahmanabad, 
which is of course an Arabic name, was in ancient Indian 
geography it is difficult to determine. But it was a town to 
the south of Alor and some-where near Hydrabad* and 

^ In Alex«tt4cr*s time wM a dty of the Brahmin* which be conquered *iid 
where he killed jwunr Brahirin* lor inttiiattnil it* revolt, Hermatalia I* the sttppoted 
name of U whi<di I* u*ii»ltv taken to be BrahmaoMthal* of irhicb Brahinnnabad would 
be the Arabic traualattou <««e Alexander** Ittvatlou by McCrindle). 
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its sway extended upto Debal a town on the sea- coast 
near modern Karachi. Siwist&n seems to be nothing more ^ 
than the country of the Slbis a noted Kshatriya clan in 
the Mafaabharata and even in Alexander’s time. The Sibis , 
had a principality to the west of the Indus and it was 
from ancient times subject to Sind. For even in the 
Mahabharata Jayadratha king of Sind, is said to be lord of 
Sind, Sauvira, and Sibi (Vana P. ch. 267) and is accom 
panied by the princes of the two latter when he goes by 
way of the Kamyaka forest on his expedition to the Salva 
country. (Vana P. Ch. 265). These three are undoubtedly 
Alor, Brahman abad, and Siwistan of the Chacha-nama. 
Sind had subject chiefships in the north also towards the 
Penjab and this extensive country was ruled by Sahasi 
with whose account the story of the Chacha-nama begins. 
The whole country was thoroughly Buddhistic both the 
ruling king and the subordinate princes and the people 
generally being Buddhists even according to Hiuen 
Tsang. The country appears to have been, though nomi- 
nally only, .subject to the Emperor Harsha of Kanauj. 

Some time about 650 A.D. (so it may approximately be 
taken) Sahasi fell ill and died without issue. And his 
kingdom was seized by Sahasi’s minister Chacha, a Brah- 
min, and an ambitious, energetic a,nd unscrupulous man. 
The Chacha-nama relates that be did so with the assist- 
ance, nay, by the instigation of Sahasl’s queen who had 
fallen in love with him. They kept the death of the king 
a secret, enticed the turbulant nobles and relatives of the 
king who were likely to oppose them to the palace and 
imprisoned them. Then as by an order of the sick king, the 
government was publicly entnisted to Chacha whose 
authority was already well established. Chacha made 
many nobles hip partisans by ^ying them estates of the 
imprisoned Sizars and when he bad a strong party in his 
favour, he auncmnced the king’s death and his own^ 
assumption of the crown. He strengthened his position 
further by marrying the guilty queen of Sahas! and tbusesr 
tablished bis own dynasty in the kingdom on a firm basis.^ 
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' Whatever the truth of the story of the qitteen'S love, the 
tishrpatiou by the minister Chacha is not a strange or 
improbable event Similar events in ancient and modem 
Indian history can be quoted, for example the usurpation of 
the Pataliputra empire of the Sungas by their minister the 
Kanva or the supplanting of the last Babmani king of 
.Bedarbyhis minister Kasim Bereed. Nor is Chacha $ 
marrying the queen an unreliable incident. The wives ana 
concubines of deceased or deposed kings have usually been 
appropriated by usurpers even in Indian history as in 
Denmark of Shakespear’s Hamlet. Wo may therefore well 
believe the story c f Chacha'? usurpition given in the 
Chachs-naraa though the queen’s part in the affair may be 
set aside as improbable. 

The usurpation by a minister is not an improbable 
event but was it a religious revolution ? We shall pre- 
sently see. Chacha was a singularly fortunate usurper. He 
defeated the king of Chitor wh(» was, as we have said, a 
relative of Sahasl and presumably a Buddhist and wli(> 
came to lay claim to the crown and to dethrone the usurp- 
ing minister. Chacha thus confirmed further strengthened 
his position and reputation by conquering the northern 
subject states of Sind and taking Multan made bis 
boundary conterminous with Kashmir, so the Chacha-uama 
relates, in the east. 

When Chacha had also conquered the northern states of 
Iskania and Babia with the eastern states of Multan and 
Karur. he turned bis arms towards the west, crossed the 
river Mekran (Arabic for the Indus) and conquered Mattah 
the king of Siwist&n or the country of the Siwis (Sibis). 
He then finally turned towards the south (probably the 
Arab historian had the story of Chacha related to him by 
eome native reporter who has given it the form of a 
ja/a by Chacha) and called upon Agham Lohana the 
powerful king of Brahmanabad to submit. But the latter 
decided to oppose Chacha and a battle was fought outside 
the town in which Agham was defeated. He retired into 
the town to which Chacha laid siege. The besieged Agham 
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who was a Buddhist sent for aid to the ruler of Kanauf the 
then capital of Hindustan but before a reply could be 
ceived Agham died. His young son submitted to the fortunate* 
Chacha who then entered the city and allowed the un* 
molested inhabitants to remain in the town as before, 
subject to himself. 

The deplorable state of Buddhism of this time can be 
gathered from the story of the Samani (Sramana) recluse 
oi the Navavih^ra related in the Chacha* nama. Like 
Hinduism Buddhism had drifted by this time from the 
highest philosophy into the grossest superstition and idola* 
try. This monk was supposed to be a great sorcerer of 
wonderful powers and Chacha was told that he had assis- 
ted Agham with his powers and enabled him to prolong the 
siege for more than a year. Chacha resolved to have him 
killed by his swordsmen and went to see him. He was 
fashioning clay idols of Buddha with his own hand. He 
did not at first notice the all-powerful king Chacha who 
for a time stood by him. Having finished, his work 
)f idol-making the Samani noticed the kipg and 
asked him to sit down offering him a grass mat. Cha- 
cua sat and eventually left, not only without having him 
killed but after promising to help him in repairing the 
Kavavih&ra. When asked why he bad changed his mind 
Chacha said he saw a devil hovering above himself ready to 
pounce upon him ! Such were the strange superstitious be- 
liefs of the day about the necromancy of Buddhist monks. 

But though Chacha spared the Sam&ni, he was a big- 
goted Hindu and his usurpation appears to have been actu- 
ated by religious motives also. The Chacha-nama relates* 
that Chacha while at Brahmanabad made certain rules by 
which he degraded the turbulent Lohanas and Jats in 
social position. He made it a rule that they should not 
carry swords except on occasions of urgent necessity, tlfat 
they should not wear * silken cloth, that they should use 
scarfs of black or red colour, that they should ride horses 
without saddle, that they must walk about bare-beaded>i 
and bare* footed, that they must always, when they went 
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have with them doge to dietingoLsh them and |hat 
t^ey should supply firewood to the ruler of Bra]imanabad« 
ierve as guides and spies, and be trustworthy and honest. 
The story is cartainly well founded that Ohaoha made 
these rules. They "^ere enforced during his son's time 
also and even in the time of the Arabs who conquered Sind, 

• for the Ohaoha«nama relates that M^ozned Kasim en- 
forced the same conditions. In fact some of these restric- 
tions are still observed. Many tribes of Jats ^c> about 
bare-headed stilL Even in lUhint times, the Jats were 
not allowed to cover their heads with tt-irbans or to wear 
red clothes, or to put a crown on tbr head of their bride- 
groom, or to put a mth in their women’s nose. “The 
Ohatwals obtained success over the Rajputs and removed 
the obnoxious provisions. They thus are called Mftlik and 
wear red turbans.” (Ibbetson’s caste in the Panjab p. 130.) 

It does not appear that these restrictions were impt^sed 
solely because the Jats and Lohanas were troublesome and 
riotous and committed robberies on the roads as perhaps 
it might at first sight appear. For the restriction^ givoa 
above explain at once the meaning of the whole story of 
this prohibition. It seems that the Jats and the Lohanas 
claimed to be Kshatriyas and to have all their privileges, 
viz, wearing the sword, riding ahorse, having a red turban 
while the orthodox Hindu population denied thest? 
claims. It is easy to surmise, that during the preceding 
period of Buddhistic supremacy, many castes had thrown 
away Vedic practices and rites and had thus forfeited their 
title to be treated as Dvijas or Aryans. Now we have al- 
ready seen that the Jats were Vaisyas of Vedic times, 
and their occupation was agriculture which was not then 
exclusively the occupation of the Siidras. The Lohanas 
appear to have been originally Kshatriyas, but they had 
during Buddhistic times become peaceful traders. Vet both 
must have kept up Kshatriya pretensions as every one na- 
turally desires to raise himself up in social positidn. As 
Hinduism now gathered strength, Hindu society began to 
confirm each caste in the status which it held by its 
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practices. The Jhts who were agriculturists and who 
had lost entire toRdi 'with Vedic rites, became Sadvaa 
in public estimation and were confirmed in that 
position and the Lohanas who now followed trade tho 
profession of Vai^as became Vaisyas in the Hindu view 
and were therefore confined to that status. Both appear 
to have practised widow marriage which was repugnant 
to the orthodox Hindu and the rigid Kshatriyas who did 
not practise it and this was a further reason in the oon- 
firmation of Lohanas as Vaisyas and the Jats as Sudras. 
These two races have still kept up their martial instinct 
but the historian cannot but observe that the gathering of 
strength by Hindu orthodoxy led to the demartializing of 
certain races which had an unfvourable influence on the 
future course of events. 

Strangely enough in spite of this order Chacha married 
the widow of Agham Lohana much in the sajme way 
as he had married the widow of Sahasi/or ipplitical reasoni# 
The power of Chacha was now firmjy W^pfclished and he 
ruled Sind successfully for severg|i>i(irfrtTt. When he died 
we cannot well determine. Sind was conquered by the 
Arabs in 712 A. D. and Dahar the successor of Chacha the 
Brahmin king of Sind, so the Chaoha-nama relates, had 
ruled 33 years. It may be said therefore that Dahar came 
the throne in 679 A. D. If we take Chandra, Chacha*s 
brother between Chacha and Dahar for 7 years as the 
Chacha-nama relates, Chacha may be taken to have died 
in 672 A. D. after a rule of about 22 years. 

As Chacha left sons behind him it does not seem 
wobable that Chandra ruled for 7 years after Chacha as 
the Chacha-n§*ma states. Perhaps Dahar was a minor and 
henc^ Chandra's rule for a brief period. Chandra is said 
to have become a monk or Buddhist. Probably the Bud- 
dnists were yet powerful in Brahmanabad where he resi- 
ded. After him or when Dahar came to majority Dahar 
became the king in 679 A.D. Debar certainly ruled ia 
Alor the capital of Sind and Brahamanebad the subordl^ 
nate kingdom was In charge of Daharsia, Dahar’s brother’* 
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{it is probably a mistake that the latter is sup{iosdd to be 
^an elder brother). There was some rivalry or dispute 
between them and their quarrel about the marriage of Bat 
their sister and the stories of the sagacity of Budhiman 
minister of Dahar in saving him from the atteippts on his 
life by Daharsia we omit as rathar unhistorical. What we 
are certain of is that Dahar was a strong ruler and his 
brother and his kinsmen incladiug eons of Chandra 
were in charge of subordinate provinces or states. 
Whether Dahar was a son of Chacha by Sahas^s 
widow as the Chacha-niliiia states can not definetely be 
determined. Dahar, Daharsia and Bai are said in 
the Chacha-nama to be her children, but the same work 
states further on that Bai was Chacha’s daughter by a Jat’ 
woman. It seems probable that Chacha as usual with 
Indian kings had several wives, Brahmin, Kshatriya, Jat or 
Vaisya and Sudra i. e, the queen of Sahast. Dahar was 
probably his son by a Brahmin or Kshatriya wife. For 
Dahar was treated as a Brahmin by the Brahmins of his 
time as the Chacha-nama distinctly states. Whether 
Dahar is one of the 36 orthodox Rajput families, as Tod 
relates we will discuss in our second volume and will now 
proceed to describe the destruction of Dahar and the 
conquest of tSind by the Arabs, an epoch making event in 
the history of India. 


We nUlY believe the story of an invasion of Sind by Kanau) melted by Matt* 
of Siwistin who after his defeat by Chacha had taken rcfuite with the Kanauj kin«. They 
were both Buddhists. Chacha had Aiven a dauSIhter m marriaftc to the Kashmir kinit 
and her son together with Sahiras kind of Kanauj and Basil his brother- invaded Sind 
but Dahar defeated them by a stratadem. The details arc of course not ve^y historical 
and Sahiraw of Kanauj is unquestlonabiy Sriharsbr whose name still rand in India when 
the Arabs conquered Sind. Buf since Harsha had load lain m rest in Dahar'a Ume it 
must have been some other kind if an invasion of Sind by Kanau] did take nkqfCe ,ln 
Dakar's retime. The Chacha>aama also speaks of an invasion by a kind of Ramal whit^ 
in Arabic means sand and this may have been a Bhati klnil of the desefl, that i», what 
Bahavalpur or Jaiaatmere now are. 



CHAPTER II 

COKQUESt OF SIND BY THE aRABS 

Like the Bose of the alligator Sind is the most vainer* 
able part of India being exposed to foreign attaek. The 
back of the country is covered by the Himalayan mountain 
chain and is therefore like the back of the alligator im» 
j^esible to assail. The bead of the country and its fore* 
head too are protected by the Hindukush and the Suleiman 
ranges and are therefore practically unassailable. It is 
lower down where the river Indus falls into the sea that 
there is no natural obstacle in the path of a foreign invader. 
This nose of India is doubtless approachable through a 
eandy desert country without much water but to those 
who are accustomed to traverse deserts on camels and 
mules, Sind is easily accessible and hence it m that it has 
frequently fallen a prey to foreign invad^^ in the history 
of ancient India. . 

But though frequently thmrChttacked and conquered 
the Persians before the of which we treat the 

Indians of Sind as frequiuitly asserted themselves and 
gained back their independence. The dynasty which 
Chacha subverted had ruled in Sind for about 150 years 
and Chacha and Dahar had ruled for about 60 years. The 
conquest of the country by the Arabs in Dahar’s time, 
however, proved permanent and from 712 A. D. down to our 
day ( with the apparent exception of a few years ) Sind has 
remained under foreign subjectio n. We will, therefore, 
describe the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in detail and 
see whit causes ^perated towards that eventually 
permanent enslavement of the country which overtook 
Sind at the beginning of the 8tb century and the rest of 
the country at the end of the 12th. Many details are fortu- 
nately available in the Qiaeha-nllma an almost contem- 
porary account for this event. 
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The Arebsyitis said in the Chacha**nAme, mnde aeeeral 
aboftWe attempts duTing the reign of several Khalifas to 
aonQoer Sind but when they had fully eonquered 
Ir&n and had thus a nearer and a stonger base for 
their operations they made really earnest efforts to 
subjugate the country. A good pretext soon offered itself. 
Some ships conveying Mahomedan male and female pil- 
grims from Serendib or Cevlon (it is strange that the Arabs 
had already by this time taken their religion to Ceylon 
probably directly by sea from Arabia ) ’^^ith many valuable 
presents in jewels and pearls from the king of Ceylon to 
the Khalifa Walid who ruled in Baghdad, by way of the 
Persian gulf were compelled by adverse winds to go to 
Debal a seaport town of Sind situated on the western bank 
of the Indus. The Indus delta was then infested by robbers 
as even Hiuen Tsang has described. They were very bad 
mep according to him though nominally Buddhists. These 
men attacked these ships, conveyed the treasure to Debal 
and Imprisoned the Mahomedan men and women pilgrims 
The authorities of the town ought not to have countenan- 
ced this act, but probably they had their due share in the 
spoils and so perhaps Dahar himself to whom a complaint 
was formally made on the subject by Hajjaj the govertinr 
of Irftn Dahar is said to have replied “ That is the work 
of a band of robbers than whom none is more powerful* 
They do not even care for us.’* This was certainly not a 
fair reply for a powerful king to make and Hajjaj easily 
induced the Khalifa Walid to declare a holy war against 
Sind promising him in spoils twice the. amount of money 
he would spend on an expedition for the conquest of Hind 
and Sind as the Arabs styled it. 

Great preparations were made at Kufa the capital of 
Ir&n by Hajjaj who placed the expedition under the 
command of his nephew and son-in-law Mahomed Kasim, 
an upright true Mahomedan and a discreet energetic com- 
mander. 6000 men of good family from Sham ( Syria ) 
joined the expedition. There were battering rams and 
catapults also taken to assail fortified towns and these 
were put on board ships near Shiraz from whence they went 
n 
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by B 0 B to Debal, whila Mahomed Kasim . marched by 
land through Mekran towards the same town. The army 
arrived fist at Arman Bela and from thence proceeded to 
Debai^rhete it was joined by the ships. The whole army 
with battering rams and catapults now encamped before 
the fortified town of Debal and soon invested it. Hajja} 
kept up constant communication by means of swift run- 
ners ( on camels ) with the expedition and minutely direct* 
ed and supervised its operations. 

Dahar seems to have done nothing to save Debal. 
There was a band of 500 Arabs under one Al3.fi in Dahar's 
service, Alfifi having fled from his country in consequence 
of a murder committed by him. The Chacha-nama states that 
Dahar consulted Al3fiwho said that Mahomed Kasim was 
invincible and thereupon Dahar kept quiet But probably 
Dahar thought the place strong as it had withstood attacks 
by previous Arab expeditions. This present expedition was 
however more serious than others that had preceded it 
and Debal fell before the conquering Kasim. One inci- 
dent of the attack and capture requires to be notedf There 
was a high temple with a higher flag in the town and 
people said there was a talisman it.' Sp long as the 
tower and flag stood. Debal wottld not fall. Mahomed 
Kasim had that temple’s tower and its flag^mast thrown 
down by the charge of the Khtlifa’s catapult an engine 
worked by 500 men and thu6 ihe city fell. Talismans and 
magic were believed in both by the Arabs and the Buddhists 
in those days and the magical absurdities related in the 
Arabian Nights of the day of Haroun-al-Rashid Khalifa 
of Baghdad are well known. The historian may set magic 
aside, but he cannot but remark that improved weapons 
of warfare are an important factor in the success of 
armies. The Arabs were skilful in the use of catapults 
which then ware what cannons are now and catapults and 
and batterieifg rams were not much known to the Indians. 
Their subjtlgation by the Arabs may therefore particularly 
be attributed to better weapons, of destruction possessed 
by the Arabs. 
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The conqMFOfs g»Ye the first lessons of terrible Me* 
homedan warfare to ike Hindus and Buddhists of I^sbaL 
For they massacred all the i^ale population of the town. 
The people stood aghast and prayed for mercy ; but 
Mahomed Kasim said he bad no orders to show mercy ; 
probably he wanted to make an example by inflicting a 
terrible lesson. When Mahomed Kasim came to the 
temple whose tower had been thrown down, he found 
“ 700 beautiful females under the protection of Buddha^ 
who were of course imde sla'^es.’* T'iS temple was prob* 
ably a Buddhist female VihftrJt. Dedal was mostly 
Buddhist The Governor was also a Buddhist and 
called in the Chacha*nama Jahin Budh. He escaped, 
and joined Jaisiah son of Dahar who was then at Nerun 
Mahomed Kasim had already granted pardon to 
certain persons who had promised to show the imprisoned 
Mahomedan male and female prisoners. These mfen 
were spared on bringing out the prisoners and also a 
Hindu officer who had charge of them for having treated 
them kindly during their confinement. What a great 
difference between the cruel treatment of prisoners by 
Mahomedans and their kind treatment by Buddhists !!I 
That officer, however, had to become a Mahomedan. The 
town was of course pillaged and the valuable plunder was 
divided into five parts one of which was sent to Hajjaj for 
the Khalifa as the government’s share ''according to the 
religious law” and the rest were shared between the com- 
mander and the soldiers according to fixed rules. In this 
manner the Arabs strove for conquests all the more for it 
was thus the self-interest of the government, the 
commander and each soldier to conquer. This proce- 
dure had its own share in the causes which maybe assigned 
for the success of the Arabs. 

Such was the terrible beginning of the eventual con- 
quest of India by the Mahomedans, Debal being its first 
victim. The male population was mostl massacred, 
the town was completely plundered, many willing and 
unwilling people were converted, and beautiful females 
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ir«r« carried away into captivity. It was a tenible exani<- 
ple and when Mahomed Kasim after having arranged for 
the government of ^e town proceeded towards Herun, the 
next city higher up the Indus, also on the west hank, near 
modem Hyderabad, the city submitted without fighting. 
It had indeed ^ut its gates in the absence of its Sam&ni 
or Buddhist governor ; and Jaisia, Dahar’s son who was 
there with some force had by Dahar's order crossed the 
river and gone to Brahmanabad. But the Sam&ni soon 
rettimed, went to Mahomed Kasim’s camp and tendered 
his allegiance. He also gave plentiful supplies to the 
army. Neriin was therefore spared. Mahomed Kasim 
entered the town and built a mosque in place of a temple 
and made arrangements for the government of the place. 

In order to leave no unconquered territory behind 
before he attempted to cross the Indus, Mahomed Kasim 
led bis army towards SiwistSn. The Sibis were a warlike 
people and probably Kshatriyas. The ruler of the fortified 
town was a cousin of Dahar, named Baohchra (Vatsaraj) 
son of Chandra. He resolved to fight and closed the gates; 
But the population was Buddhist. And there was a Sam&ni 
party ( Buddhist ) within. It said to Baohphra “ We are a 
priestly class; our religion is p|i|ce. According to our 
faith, fighting and slaughter are not ’ allowable. You are 
moreover sitting in a safe place. We are. afraid the Arabs 
will take our place and will deprive us of our life and 
property. So we advise you to make peace. ” But Bach- 
chra did not accept their cowardly advice and fought. Ma- 
homed Kasim who brought up his battering rams and cata- 
pults up the Indus river in boats to Nerun and from there 
took them by land to Siwist&n now invested the town 
and fort. The*Samani party in the town sent word to 
him : “ All the people whether agriculturists, artizans, 
merchants, and others have left Baohchra’s side and do not 
acknowledge allegianoe to him. ” The result was, the 
town was soon taken and Baohchra finding it difiScult to 
hold the fort, fled with his men at night towards Budhia. 
Mahomed Kasim entered the foi^ plundered the town 
except the Sam&ni party and made arnmgements for the 
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4us goYernment of th^ fort and the country; He eent the 
usual ohe*fifth of the plunder to Haj|aj and gave tlm. . rest 
to the army. He then moved in pursuit of to 

Budhia where the Arabs had to fight» but eventually^ all 
the country to the west of the Indus was reduced to 
subjection and Kasim came back to Nerun, without lea?^ 
ing any enemy behind him« to consider the means , of 
crossing the Indus which it must be stated here has in 
recent times changed its course considerably. For it is 
now to the west of Hyderabad the modern substitute of 
Nerun but in Ka8i]n*s days it was to the east of it. 

We cannot but pause here to refleci; upon the conduct 
of the Buddhists of Nerup and Siwistan. Indeed the 
verdict of history cannot but be that given by Giboon viz. 
that as Christianity enfeebled the Romans and was one 
of the causes of Rome's downfall ; so in India the spread 
and paramountcy of Buddhism was one of the causes of 
the fall of India’s independence. Of course Christianity 
has not enfeebled the Teutonic races, so has Buddhism 
not enfeebled the Mongolian races notably the Japanese. 
But as the teneb of Ahimsa or non«slaugbter of living 
beings, together with the abandonment of animal food 
took strong root in India and became the supreme article 
of faith and conduct of the people martial spirit naturally 
declined. Cruelty has its dark side, but without cruelty 
there can be no martial spirit The Budahist Harsha did 
succeed in establishing a widespread empire by bis military 
achievements, but he was a meat^eater from his childhood 
though perhaps not to the end of his life. The Guptas 
who were orthodox Hindus and followers of the religion 
of animal sacrifice were of course a flesh-eating clan and 
during their days the middle class, the traders and agri* 
oulturists, the Vaisyas so to speak were also carnivorous 
and were consequently as martial as the Brahmins above 
and the Sudra population below them. It is hence that ttie 
Guptas of Magadha and the Vardhanas of Tbanesar though 
Vaisyas were able to drive away such ferocious foreign 
invaders as the Eushans and the Huna^ But Harsha'a 
Buddhistic zeal and his imperial power succeeded in 
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4lboli8faing animal-slaughter and animal food from the 
land. The natural effect of this prohibition, working for 
nearly half a century, became visible among the niiddle 
classes of the country; the orthodox Brahmins and the 
strong Kshatriyas, however, evading the prohibition as 
well as the lowest classes. The middle class thus at the^ 
beginning of the 8th century was completely emasculated 
for ever ( and it remains so to this day ) and thus half 
nay more than half the population of the country was, 
Irhen the Arabs came to India, as tame as sheep, only ht 
lo be slaughtered by the ferocious Arabs. The Buddhists 
as we have seen openly declared that their article of 
^tth was no slaughter and no fighting and we thus find at 
Uetun and a4 Siwistan the people divided into two camps; 
those who did not want to fight and those who did. The 
former usually consisted of the agriculturists, the merchants 
imd the artizans or the Vaisyas and the quieter portions 
the Sudras, the middle class of the people so to speak. 
They were both averse to kill and afraid to be killed and 
they always sided with the Arabs when they found they 
were strong and likely to be victorious.. The Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, however, fought vigorously. Bachchra 
and his Thakurs, the Chacha-nama says, lost their lives 
in trying to accomplish their sinful ” ,!!! The turbu- 
lent Jats too, though degraded by Chacha position 

ofSudras fought valiantly. But as one^jMfPVbf the population 
was cowardly and even favourable Arabs, Sind could 

not avert its fate. Fortunately ^ lliat very time Aryanism 
i we will not call it full Hinduism yet) or the religion of 
animal sacrifice revived elsewhere. Buddhism was conquer- 
ed or driven into the background and the downfall of the 
rest of India w^as averted for three centuries more. Sind 
of course fell a prey to the Arabs and remained a Mahome- 
dan province throughout the succeeding centuries of 
ndian history. 

To return to our story, Mahomed Kasim was encamped 
on the west bank of the Indus for a long time unable to , 
find a way to cross it. The river was certainly a great 
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obstacle before bim and Dahar was not unmindful of his 
duty and his opportunity. He made preparations to oppose 
the Arabs there. He had already called Jaisia his sou 
from the opposite bank to his and now posted him with a 
strong force to oppose the crossing. He himself caino 
down with a laige army from Alorhis capital and encamp 
ed in the open plain at some distance from Jaisiab. He 
even came down to the bank of the river opposite to the 
Arabs. He was a strong powerful man and a great archer. . 
The Mahomedan historian himself relates how be strung 
his strong bow which none else oox?ld string and drawing 
it to Its full length shot an arrow accross the river and 
kMled an Arab horseman who also wanted to shoot Dahar 
from his side. This brave deed testifies to Dahar’s strength 
and fearlessness which were not inferior riiose of Poros 
before him and Prithviraj after him. But tue strength and 
bravery of one man or many Eajput warriors was not of 
much avail against the bigotted impetuosity of the Arabs 
aided by defection on the side of the Indians. For here 
we come to the third cause of India’s fall viz. the defec- 
tion ^nd treachery of its own sons which we proceed to 
describe as related in this Arab history itself. 

Unable to secure boats, with scarcity of provisions in 
his camp and with sickness too among bis men and horses, 
Mahomed Kasim was in great difficulties. But be was a 
resolute and a fortunate man. Hajjaj who backed him 
from lr§n was also a resolute and a fortunate man. He 
sent him 2,000 fresh horses and a contingent of fresh 
soldiers and he gave him sound advice which is well worth 
repeating hdre. He wrote him “there are four ways of 
acquiring a kingdom : 1st conciliation and alliance, 2nd 
expenditure of money and generous gifts, 3rd adoption of 
expedient measures at the time of disagreement and 4th 
the use of overpowering force, strength and majesty. Try 
to grant every request made by the princes and please them 
by giving solemn promises. *’ These four methods are the 
same as mentioned in Indian books on politics vis. Stoa* 
D&na. Bheda and Dandaor conciliation, payment, division 
and punishment. You can conquer an eMmy by cohoi« 
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lifttixtg liim or paying him large presents or hy oreatit^ 
division in his eamp or finally by using force pure and 
simple. The first two ways were not to be bought of ftm* 
Dahar was implacable wad rich. The other two remained^’ 
and Mahomed Easim suooeded in findiixg an opportunity^ 
of creating diTlsion and defeetion. Theue was an isdaii^* 
in the course of the river airdHMs Bet was in possession 
of one Mokah Bassaya. He had probably cause to be dis* 
satisfied with Dahar and he went over by a stratagem to 
Mahomed Easim who promised to make him big grants of 
territory. And Moka Bassaya in all subsequent opera* 
tiqiis of the Arabs faithfully and zealously assisted Maho* 
med Easim. He was in fact the Bibhlshana of the story 
of the conquest of Sind. He was a Rajput and perhaps 
even a Brahmin and was conscious apparently of his duty 
to his country for he is said to have written to Easim as 
follows (p. 106 ChachanSma): “The country of Sind is our 
native country. It is an acquisition of our fathers and 
grand'fathers and our heritage. There is a consanguinity 
between us and Rai Dahar. He is also a king over other 
kings of Hind. It should be our duty therefore to stand by 
him and co-operate with him. We are also e^Eectetd,#y his 
pleasure and pain and we are partners in ttj^jsii^mf .fCDantiy. 
But reason and wisdom suggest an4.,mjjpiio philosoifiiy 
proves that the country .will go out of<<iiiir|^nds’’ an'd4bere- 
fore it is wiser for him to suisender to Easim. Traitors 
like Moka Bassaya have usoftUy betrayed their country’s 
cause with similar casuistic to save their conscience in 
the history of India from thtS king of Taxila in Alexander’s 
days down to the N&gara mfuislier of RaiEama of Gujarat 
in later days and these traitors in whatever country found 
can never Indeed be too much execrated. 

Moka Bassaya master of the Bet ( Mahomed Easim 
promised him the 'province of Bet as his own estate and 
passed a written document to that effect with his own. 
signature and seal) not only now supplied provisions to 
Easim but assisted him in crossing the river. He furnished 
him with boats and advised him to cross it at the Be6 
( island ). Abridge of boats was made of length oorres* 
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ponding to the breadth of the river at this place along-side 
the western bank. When Rai D&har heard of the defeption 
of Moka Bassaya he appointed his ( Moka'i ) ypuiiger 
brother Basil to oppose the Mahomedans in crossing the 
river. He too was a renegade and als^i lukewarm though 
appointed governor of Bet by Dahar. The Arabs were also 
assisted by many Thakurs and Jats besides Moka who 
bad paid homage to the Arabs and joined them. These were 
posted at the island or Bet to assist tbe Arabs in crossing. 
Fixing one point of the long bridge of boats on the west 
bank, the Arabs moved tbe other which under the force of 
the stream reached tbe opposite coast. It was immediately 
made fast there with moorings by intrepid warriors 
ainidst divided opposition by the Indians, Mokah Bassaya 
and his Jats and Thakurs in^rfering with the opposers 
under RAsiL Thus the Arab arm|r was able to cross the 
Indus without much difficulty. Jaisiah with his force 
fought with this army of Arabs on tm east bank but was 
defeated Jaisiah a brave man was hl|wiUing to fly but 
the driver of his elephant in his loyal sb|^itude addressed 
the elephant. “ Do you want to escape How can that 
be done said Jaisiah and the clever intrepid driver drove 
his elephant against the Arabs who had surrounded him, 
forced his way out and safely took Jaisiah to his father 
Dahar who was glad to see his son safe and sound. 

The Arabs having succeeded in crossing the river and 
in driving away Jaisiah placed there to oppose them, their 
subsequent victories need not be detailed at length. D&har 
who had left Alor and had come down with his most 
efficient forces, to the district of Jhim ( somewhere to 
the south of Brabmanabad ) fought a determined battle 
with the Arabs, resolved like the ancient Kshatriyas to die 
or conquer. The contest was terrible. D3.har had accor- 
ding to the Chacha-nama about 5000 horsemen, 100 elephants 
and 20,000 foot soldiers with complete armour or coat of 
mail. Dahar himself was seated on a furious elephant 
with a litter lashed to it and an iron coat spread over it. 
He was armed cap-a-pie and had a tightly strung bow in 
his hand. Two maid-servants were sitting 'lyith him in the. 

S3 
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litter, one of them handing him arrows and the other 
giving him betel leaf. His right was commanded by Jai- 
sish, his left by his nephew Jahin. His son Dabarsia with 
many chief men of Sind (many names are given here ) and 
ail the Jats of the eastern part of the country brought the 
rear. How many men Mahomed Kasim had is not clear. 
He had probably 6000 horsemen and they used bows carry- 
ing lance also with arrows- Hehad infantry also and be had 
the assistance of renegade Indian forces such as those of 
Moka Bassaya and others, — ^Thakurs and Jats of the 
western portion of Sind ( to the left of the Indus ). But 
these must not have been considerable. The contest was 
fierce and determined and lasted from morn to about 4 in 
the evening when an unfavourable accident happened. The 
god of battles had decreed the day to the Mahomedans. 
D&har was fighting determinedly with arrows as also with 
discs (the peculiar Indian weapon called chakra) which 
was not known to the Arabs and which he threw with such 
force and aim that “it severed the head of ahorse, a horse- 
man or a foot at whosoever it was thrown.” But at this time 
naphtha arrows shot by Arabs set the litter of Dahar’s 
elephant on fire. The Indian battles show usually similar 
accidents. The commanders strangely enough always 
ride elephants which give sure targets to assailants. The 
elephant unable to bear the heat, disobeyed the driver, rush* 
ed out of the battle-field towards a lake that was near and 
plunged himself into the water. The driver as well as D&har 
were thrown down violently. They or they were 

rescued out of the water but a party of Arabs aSsailed tbein 
and killed them. The army of when the elephant of 
the king thus fled out of the bp^lMi is Ufbal gave way and 
dispersed. The rout Was s^ , and many were 

massacred, but a few reaebwl ^e fort of Baor ( not Alor ) 
which was nearest the battlefie^ *^'Thus ended the chief 
battle in this conquest the Arabs on the 10th 

day of Ramzan of the OSijS^r qf the Hezira ( 712 A. D. ). 

Enormous plandermW into the hands of the victor. 
Elephants, horses, weijpliS staffs, oattle etc. were seized. 
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H filth part of tba value of whioh was saut to 
ateo the head of Duhar and the heads of his tributary 
lances together with their ensigns and royal umbrelles^ 
with a letter of exultation and thanks given by Mahomed. 
Kasim. Among the slaves was a wife of D&har and 
several daughters of princes and Ranas and a niece of 
Dahar. They were sent further of course to the Khalifa 
with the exception of Ladi, Dahai*s wife whom Mahomed 
Kasim ransomed and married according to the*U 3 ual pre« 
dileotion of conquerors for the wives of conquered princes. 

One great incident which happened before this battle 
requires to be related at length. Thefe were as already 
stated, 500 Arabs under Alafi in the service of D&har end 
on the eve ofbattle D&har asked them to lead the vanguard 
in fighting. Alafi said, *‘Oh king! we are indebted to you 
for many acts of kindness. But we are musalmins and 
cannot draw our sword against the ariqy of Islam. If we 
are killed, we die the death of pointed wretches* If we 
kill we are responsible for murder and our punishment 
will be fire of hell.** Alafi and his 500 Arabs thus refused 
to fight against their brethren and oorreligionists and had 
to leave the service of D&har. It is said they went to 
Kashmir immediately. Others state they remained 
behind assisted Jaisiah for a time and when he left Sind 
and went towards the modern Rajputana then they 
went to Kashmir. This incident shows the glaring 
contrast between the conduct of Hindus and Mahomedans 
on this eventful day. There were Hindus who fought 
against Hindus in this memorable battle but there were 
no Mahomedans against Mahomedans. This incident not 
only illustrates the stem religious earnestness of the early 
Arab Mahomedans but their elevated moraUty also. The 
500 Arabs of Dahar did not act the treacherous part which 
the Mahomedans of Ramrai of Vijayanagar played in 
later history at the famous battle of Talikot. The latter 
showed as if they fought with the Mahomedan enemies of 
Ramrai but when the proper came they turned their 
arn^s against the Hindus themselves. Alafi could have 
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done that, but treachery was no part of the Mahomedan 
religion in his days. It was not a tenet of that religion 
then that one may without sin be treacherous to an 
infidel. Christianity in later days preached and practised 
this debased doctrine and Mahomedans of later history 
also did the same. But the Arabs of Mahomed Kasim's 
days kept their promises most scrupulously. To massacre 
opposing Indians and to appropriate their women was 
their avmved creed. But if they promised pardon to any 
infidel Indians, they never broke their word. Even in 
religious matters they kept theie promises. The question 
whether those who had accepted subjection and payment 
of tribute for freedom of religious worship should be allow- 
ed to build their temples and to worship their idols was 
referred to Hajjaj and even that stern and cruel man 
said “ Since we have accepted their tribute, we must allow 
them freedom of their own worship.” It is clear then that 
tae conquering Arbs of the early days were distinguished 
not only by religious zeal but high morality and the latter 
seems to be as much a requisite of success in war as un- 
ity and military superiority. 

Jaisiab with a few followers escaped frotn the bloody 
battlefield and went to Raor. Tliat fort was not thought 
safe and he went to Brahmanabad where were the accum- 
ulated riches of his father and sufficient forces to oppose 
the Arabs. Dakar's another queen Bai remained in Raor 
with 15000 warriors and opposed Kasim who soon invested 
it with his victorious army. Bai found that “ She could 
not escape the clutches of those chandalas and'cow-eaters” 
and resolved to burn herself. ‘*She and many Rajput women 
were of one mind and so they entered a house, set fire to it 
and soon were burnt to death.” This was probably the first 
immolation of Indian women in its history. The Indians 
nv) doubt fought among themselves in former times and 
even sometimes appropriated the women of the conquered 
princes as has been stated before. But there was ^o 
compulsion in these cases. If they refused to be wives 
and concubinc^s of the victors they remained only as 
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servants and were even allowed to go awav as Budd|iist 
nuns or other recluses. And there was no loss of relijgion 
or of caste. But with the Mahomedan concjnerors the case 
was entirely different. Women were forcibly appropriated 
by them as wives or as concubines or as slaves and were 
also forcibly converted. And the eatin^r of cows' flesh and 
the slaughter of cows were the most ahorninabie things with 
the Indians. The courage of Indian women had always 
been exhibited in the long established practice of 
and thus Indian women during Mahimudan times often, 
nay almost always, made those terrh ie holocausts of 
themselves which make the iastoiy (»f tht Mahornedan 
conquest of India hideous and painful. This sacrifice by 
Bai said to be Dabar’s step-sister and wife and other Raj- 
put women was thus probably the first its kind in 
Indian history. 

Kaor was taken and laundered. The hunting peu(>le 
were massacred and the women enslaved. .M together theie 
were, it is said in the Chacha-nama, 60000 slaves including^ 
many beautiful women of princely faraiiie'^. These were 
like the plunder, divided between the government and the 
soldiers. From thence Kasim went to Brahraar abac!, 
capturing two towns and forts on the v Bahror and 
Dahlila. Jaisiah not finding it safe even at Brahmanab?jd 
left it with many followers and took his po.^ition in the 
desert, deciding to harass Kasim’s forces during invest- 
ment of the city. It was well prepared foi the siege and 
withstood it fur six months. There were about 40 thou- 
sand fighting men in the city and they :JHde frequent 
sallies fighting with determination from sunrise to sunset. 
Jaisia also harassed the Arabs from behind. In this way 
Mahomed Kasim was sorely troubled, bnz Moka Bassaya 
came to his relief. He gave him accurate information 
about Jaisiah and asked a force to be sent against him. 
Jaisia was finally defeated ( much like Indrajit of Havana 
defeated by Bibhishana's aid) and he betook himself to 
phitore. The fate of Brabma^b&d was now sealed. It 
fell in the usual way. The merchants and other non-fight- 
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ing people threer themselves on the mercy of Mahomed 
Kasim and opened the gates. The city was immediately 
taken possession of, the merchants were spared, the warriors 
were slaughtered and the city was plundered. Women 
slaves were captured ; among them were two virgin daugh* 
ters of Dahar who were sent to the Khalifa along with the 
fifth royal share of plunder These as is well-known even- 
tually became the cause of Kasim’s downfall and death. 

As Moka Bassaya said, Brahmanabad was the chief 
city of Sind and when that was conquered the whole of 
^iad came into Kasim s possession. He wade a 
m«re and made arrangements for the administration ot th^ 
country. One day it is said a thousand Brahmins came 
before him with shaven heads and beards. On inquiry 
they said “We are Brahmins; many of us had killed them- 
selves when our Brahmin king Dahar was killed. We have 
shaved our heads and beards in token of our loyalty to 
him.“ Kasim pardoned them, extolled their conduct and 
asked them to serve the country as before. They were 
asked to do the same duties to government as heretofore 
and were reinstated in their oflBces. Those who were 
actual priests were allowed to worShll^^ the idols in the 
temples as before and were allowed even j^o^heg as before 
“ with a copper-bowl collecting corn in it. “ This descrip- 
tion probably applies to the Buddhist monks Kasim even 
allowed the cultivators to give three out of every hundred 
Dirhams of revenue to the Brahmins and to pay the rest to 
the treasury. This toleration of the religion of the people- 
their being permitted to build their temples, to worship, 
their idols and to pay their priests is in strange contrast 
with the policy of the Mahomedan conquerors in succeed- 
ing centuries. As we have said before, Kasim followed this 
wise and honourable policy with the consent of Hajjaj who 
said that on payment of tribute the subjects had a right to 
worship in their own way. The tribute was fixed at 48 
Dirhams on rich men (about 12 rupees in weight of silve:i^)^ 
24 for the middle class and 12 for the poor yearly. As the 
old revenue administration and even old officers were eOn^ 
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Sfmed wa may take it that the old eyRtem of fe^enue 
taxation remained in* force and was not changed and 
taxation increased as in later times. The whole policy 
of Mahomed Kaslin and his superiors was thus generous 
and truly wise. 

But he was not equally generous in his treatment of 
the Lohanas and the Jats or as it is said here of th^' LXkh&s 
and Sammab. Perhaps polity also dictated that these 
turbulent and warlike hibes should be Vept down rather 
than relieved of the disabilit ie<^ Imposed jpon them by 
ftiaoha. Perhapf^ orthodox Hindu fo* >ing also was against 
^^azir Siyaka} minister of Dr bar ( now ' 

' -Aid that they were compelled by Cliacha to wear coarse 
cloth, to take dogs with them when they went out in order 
to be distinguished, and not to ride hor.ses or take swords. 

** If any headman or Rana was obliged to U'^e a uorfee, be 
was to ride without a saddle. If any accident occurred to 
any traveller, the Jat tribes were called to help; if any one 
committed theft his children were thrown, into flames, that 
is, burnt They guided caravans at night*’ Mahomed Kasim 
dealt with them exactly in the same way and further 
directed, following the rule made by Umar about the people 
of Syria, that ** they should entertain a traveller within 
their limits for onq day and if he fell sick for three days. ” 

Mahomed Kasim now turned his attention towards 
Alor and Multan, the northern chief cities of Sind. He 
first came to a town called Musthal with a beautiful lake 
in its vicinity. The inhabitants were all Sam&nis and 
Buddhists and these submitted as also the Jats of the 
surrounding country. They were pardoned and subjected 
to tribute. Then he came to the country ** where the 
Sammahs lived. They came forward dancing to the music 
of drums and pipes and said that was their way of receiv- 
ing a king. He then came to the country of the Sahtaa. . 
These came out bareheaded and bare-footed and implCred 
pardon. They were taken under subjection and tribute 
imposed on them. Taking guides from this place he came 
befor Alor “ the biggest town in the whole of Sind. ** Tofi 
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«oii of Dahar wtis there. He still believed that Dahatr was 
alive and had gone to Hind to bring an army, ( a belief 
like that which prevailed after the battle of Panipat about 
Sadashivrao Bhau. ) The place was invested and the 
warriors fought valiantly. But Dahar did not come with 
any reliefs. As usual the merchants and artizans were 
not fighters and dreaded being massacred. They sent word 
to Kasim imploring pardon. Tofi finding the temper of the 
people changed, sought safety in escape and joined his 
brother Jaisiah at Chitor. The city fell into the hands of 
Kasim who spared the merchants and the artizans for 
Ladi’s sake and even the fighters who submitted, slaughter- 
ing only those who opposed the Arabs. Hajjaj blamed him 
for leniency and declared that all fighting people or races 
should be killed, a practice which was certainly safe for a 
conqueror but which thegreat Kasim did not always follow 
upto this time. He, however, observed it more truly in his 
conquest of Multan towards which he now turned and 
which offered him more stubborn resistance. 

Ho first came to Babia on the Beas where Kaksa son of 
Chandra and thus a nephew of Dclhar, after Dahar’s death 
at tlie memorable battle of Zhhn w'here he was present, 
had taken refuge. XaKsa submitted without opposition. 
He was the most prc^ninent man of his time and was 
placed in charge of the treasury of the kingdom. But at 
Golkondali Kasim was opposed and here the wariors suf- 
fered the same fate as at Alor and Br^hmanabad, 4000 
men of themiliiary class being killed. Again at Sikkahhe 
was opposed by Bachera Takl (belonging to the Takshaka 
tribe of Rajputs of the Fanjab ). Here for 17 days bloody 
battles were fought and many noted Arab chiefs fell. Ba- 
cbera eventually left tue fort, Crossed the river and w^ent 
to Multfin w'here Kasim followed him destroying all 
neighbouring towns. At Multan Kundrai and Bachrai 
fought with him every day for two months (Kaksha 
oouisn of Dahar is strangely said hereto have despaired 
of success against the Arabs and to have gone to the king 
of Kashmir ! Did he leave the Arabs and join the Hindus ?) 
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Eventually a traitor showed a place where the fortress or 
Multan could be burrowed under and thus enabled the 
Arabs to gain it. 6000 warriors were put to the sword and 
merchants, agriculturists and artizans as usual were 
spared. But a heavy tribute was exacted from them. 
60000 Dirhams in silver were collected by the nobility and 
gentry and were given to the soldiers. Kasim deman« 
ded more tribute fcr the Khalifa. In thi«^ extremity a 
Brahmin showed a temple where in the midst of a beauti- 
ful pond was a golden image in a small oiiamber placed on 
copper vessels full of gold coins: ‘'The idol was per* 
fectly like a mar with two rubies in its eyes. It weighed 
230 maunds of gold and 40 copper jars under it contained 
1320 maunds of gold. '* These were of course seized. Does 
this refer to the idol of ^he sun for which Multan was so 
famous as described by HiuenTsaiig? It looks like itbut Al- 
Beruni has stated that Mahomed Kasim conquered Multan 
but left the idol of the sun intact; but Jahan-Ibn-Shaiban 
broke the idol and killed the priest. But this must 
have been later on. Alberuni also describes the idol as 
a w'ooden one covered with a red coat of leather though 
that idol too had two rubie.s for its eyes. Perhaps there 
might have been two idols one immoveable and the other 
moveable made of gi ld to be carried in proce.ssion8. 

The whole of this plunder was to be sent to Hajjaj but 
that religous man wrote “ You have already paid 120000 
dirhams and over /. * twice the sum expended on your ex- 
pedition and you can now build mosques for the faith- 
ful.” Accordingly Mahomed Kasim laid the foundations 
of splendid mosques at Multan. He made this city bis 
place of residence as it was a strong place on the frontier. 
He had 50,000 horsemen with him for its protection. 
He is said to have conquered the country as far as the 
boundary of Kashmir as settled by Chacha by the planting 
of fir trees and he himself planted some more there. He 
also sent a message to Rai Haricbandar of Kanauj, asking 
him to bend his neck to the yoke of Islam. Rai Hari- 
ohandar replied ** This kingdom has been in our possesiion 
24 
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for 1600 years and no enemy has ever set foot in our 
territory. When the strength of both sidbs is tested on the 
field of battle then we shall decide, ’* Mahomed Kasim 
decided to make war against Kanauj which he said was 
proud of its men and elephants and asked his followers to 
be ready. But the fates had decided otherwise. The 
tide of Mahomedan conquest was to stop here for three 
hundred years more. Next morning a camelman came 
post-haste from the Khalifa bearing a letter containing a 
command to Kasim “to put himself, wherever he might be, 
in raw leather immediately and come back to the Khalifa.’* 
Mahomed’s stern religious sense of duty the Khalifa 
spiritual and temporal lord of Islam was so s'wfoujt 
oliat he there and then asked his men to put him into a 
fresh hide. The box was immediately sent to Baghdad 
where on its being opened by the Khalifa the corpse of this 
famous conqueror of Sind was taken out. Thus did the 
two daughters of Dahar take revenge upon the man wj^ 
had killed their father and doomed them to th^ir swUiie. 
The story is undeniably true, for this end famous 

Arab conqueror of Sind could not have Ijw^^ fabricated. 
But this event together with the previous history shows 
clearly one fact viz. that the Arab empire in its early days 
was singularly strong in consequence of unity, discipline 
and strong religious conviction. 



CHAPTER III 

SIND DOWN TO THE END OF THE lt%h CENTURY. 

Sind was conquered by the Arabs in 712 A. D* and 
remained under their sway for full three centuries until 
its conquest by Mahumd of Qhazui in 1025 A,. D. The 
Khalifas of Baghdad v/ere the distant masters and they 
ruled Sind through their governors. These governors 
resided at Multan and there were suborainate governors in 
minor towns on the Indus. The local officers in r:. 
district were no doubt Hindus, Brahmins and Rajputs. Th? 
Buddhists naturally declined as the government was not 
theirs. There were remnants for a long time of ancient 
Rajput princely families which are given by Tuhfal-ul- 
Kiram as follows in the reign of Aram Shah king’of Delhi. 
(History of Sind by Mirza Kalich Baig Vol. II, p. 28 ) 

1. Rana Bhanar Sahta Rathor in Darbelah. 

2. Rana Sinyar Sammah of Tong in Ropah. 

3. Jesar Machhi Solangi of Maniktarah. 

4. Wakhia Son of Punhun, Chanon at Dara Siwi. 

5. Chanon Ghana at Bhagnahi. 

6. Jiya of Jhim i. e. Himah Kot. 

7- Jasodhan Agra of Men Takar in Bhanbhor 

( Brahmanfib&d ) 

We find here many noted Rajput names such as Samma, 
Sahta, Rathor, Solunki etc. but we do not find the name of 
Dahar in the above. The family of Dahar appears to 
have left Sind altogether and lived subsequently inRajputa- 
na, the Panjab and Kashmir. The towns noted in Sind 
Hindu history still survived such as Alor, Br&hman&b&d, 
Jhixn ( Hydrabad ), Schwan but during Mahomedan 
times, new towns became of note such as Ucha, Bakkar and 
Thatta. The last especially supplanted Debal on the sea- 
coast and the latter is not found mentioned hereafter at 
all. It must be noted that during the reign of Haroun-Al* 
Rashid or before, about 780 A. D. Sind was visited by a 
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great earthquake which destroyed Brahmanab§.d and Alor 
gnd other old towns and which changed the course of the 
Indus also for it flows now to the west of Nerun where-as 
in Hindu times it flowed to the east of it. It may there- 
fore be said that even nature changed the face of the 
country. Many people were converted to Mahomedanism 
including some princes. But the population generally 
remained Hindu. Mahomedan saints, however, attracted 
now the public attention and gaze and naturally supplan- 
ted the Buddhistic monks. Noted saints have still their 
holy places and mosques in Multan and other towns which 
are revered both by Hindus and Mahomedans. The early 
religious zeal and .sincerity of the Arabs was undoubtedly 
remarkable and Sheikh and Sayyad saints could not but 
he attributed as great Ajmat or spiritual power as the 
Buddhist. 

It is strange that the Arabs did not much try t(^ extend 
their comiuests. Probably as has been said, the rest of 
India was now stronger having revived its Aryan spirit. 
Perhaps the Khalifas tiiemselves declined and became 
luxrurious. The Uminiya Khalifas reigned only till 
754 when the Abbassadies drove them out. These reigned 
from '^53 down to 1025 A D. Kadir 

Mahmud of Ghazni’s days gave shelter tp^^erdusi whose 
story is well known, he having incurred Mahmud’s 
displeasure by writing a satire on Mahmud’s illiberality. 
Mahmud demanded Ferdusi from Kadir Billa, but the 
latter declined to surrender him and Mahmud thereon 
conquered Multan in revenge and sent his vazier Abdur- 
razak to conquer Sind in 1025 A. D. In the course of one 
year Shid was contjuered and lost to the Arabs finally. 
Thus was Sind returned to Indian history over a quarrel 
between patrons of learned men-not a bad lot. Sind re- 
mained part of Mahmud’s Empire or kingdom down to 
about 1200 A. D. when Muhammad Gbori conquered India 
and after him when Kutubuddin became independent king, 
Sind became a part 6f the Turkish Mahomedan Indian Em- 
pire, at the beginning of which our history ceases. 
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The Samma and Sumra dynasties of Indian Mahome-^ 
dan rulers of Sind in the 14th century may, however, be 
noted in the end. When the Moguls under Timur, •came 
to India and shook the Delhi throne, Sind like other 
Indian provinces of the Delhi empire attained indepen* 
dence. The first dynasty of the Sumras ruled from ISS?* 
as independent rulers till ISST when theSammah dynasty 
came in and ruled till 1519 A.. D. The Sammas^ appear ta 
be converted Hindus. By the strange fascination oC religious 
zeal they claim descent from the Arabian prophet's family^ 
But their pedigree consists wholly whcvly of Hindu names 
like Bharata and Satrughna and the Chacha-nS.ma also 
states that the Sainmas were Lohanas. They were descen- 
ded apparently from Samba son of Srikrishna, a Yadava 
and he was a sun-worshipper of Multan ( this sun temple 
in the Hindu Puranas is said to be founded by Samba). The 
Sammas, therefore, were clearly Aryans and Kshatriyas 
degraded by Chacha to the position of Sudras. They were 
converted to Islam but they still possessed great infiuence 
and were warlike in character and thus established an 
independent dynasty which ruled Sind for about 200 years 
After them the Moguls of Babar came and ruled till 1762 
During a short interval after the Moguls, Sind was again 
independent under its Amirs. The country finally fell 
before the English in 1843 A. D. 


* The Sumras too appear to be converted Rajputs thoujth like many people conver- 
ted to Islam in the Panjab they also trace their oriiLin -to the Arabs. Sir D. IbbeUou 
in bis Punjab castes says of the Sumras in the Panjab that they vrerc Rajputs originally 
in 750 A. D. They expelled the first Rajput invaders from Multan and Sind andfonttded 
a ttynasly." Tod describes them as one of the two {treat clans Uni ra and Sumra of the 
Sodha tribe of Punwar Rajputs the first Hiving their name to Umralrot and both 
Hiving the name Umra-Sumra to the Bakkhar country. The SodM are prpbibiv the 
SoHdi of Alexander’s historans. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE SHAHIS OF KABUL 

(1 his history is chiefly taken from Raverty’s Afghanistan -wherein he 
has collected together very many material statements with dates from 
Arab htstonans about Kabul. I have alsocompared with this information 
suclr Information as is derivable fromHiuen Tsangandthe RSjatarangi^i 
and also Cunningham's ^*Goins of Mediseval India. *' It is unfortunate 
that no detailed account is possible but such facts as are known are 
very interesting especially a statement of Alberuni as given below ). 

Kabul has always been in ancient history a part of 
India. In the Vedas the river Eubha and Eramu are 
mentipned along with the five rivers of the Panjab and 
form what is called the Sapta Sindhu of Vedio as also of 
Avestic literature. Kubha is the river of Kabul and 
Ki^amu is the modern Kurrum both names being derived 
from these ancient Vedic names. The G&ndharas of the 
XTpnishads are the people who inhabited the level rfijpon 
to the west of the Indus and east of the hilts. But S^bul 
which extended up to the Hindu Kush, name, 

seems to have been separate from capital of 

which was Purushapura or modem 

In ancient Persian histotiyBiiilpi^ Bhlma) 

is said to have married a the king of Kabul 

and also an historical Persian Emperor married another 
king’s daughter. Persian Empire often included Kabiil 
and Z&bul (modern Ghasni) and adjourning territory upto 
the Indus. The people of Kabul and its king were thus 
undoubtedly Aryans and had marriage relations with the" 
Iranian Aryans as well as with the Indo-Aryans. Ethno- 
logically the Afghans are shown by Risley as Turko*Ira« 
nians t. e. Aryans mixed with Turkish blood. ^But they 
are certainly mainly Aryans though their own beliefs in 
modern days point to a different origin. They claim 
descent from a tTewisb ancestor a belief which can be easi* 
ly explained. It is a remarkable fact observable even in 
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the Panjab that IndoAryans when converted to llyabo^ 
medanism turn by the stronger influence of religious seal 
from the east to the west for the tradition of their descent. 
Many Rajputs, therefore, who plainly by appearance, cus- 
toms and history are none but Indian Eshatriyas claim 
descent from members of the family of the Arabian pro* 
phet and thus pose as true Sayyads. The Afghans similarlyt 
since their conversion, look for descent among the an* 
castors of the Arabs in the mythological history of Ebra* 
him and Musa (Abraham and Moses). But they are un* 
questionably Aryans by ethnology and by history.) During 
the invasion of the Greeks too we And they are treated as 
Aryans and Indians. The country from Haraivati (Saras 
vati) a name of the Persians is called Araohosia and 
Archosia is said by Tsidorus to be also called by the 
Parthians “White India” (p. 319 Ancient India by Piotemy 
McCrindle). Kabul is not mentioned by Greek writers ; 
perhaps it was not then important. But Kabul was treated 
as India by later Persians and also Arabs as appears from 
their maps. “In the map given in Masatch or Mamdtcb, 
the Hirraand (Helmund) is styled the river of Hind and 
Si]|d i. its western boundary and east of it was Hind 
and Sind and Kabul was k province of Hind*’. Thus it 
continued to be down to its conquest by the Turks (p. 
Raverty) about 1020 A. D. 

We know very little of the ancient history of Kabul 
and we are in fact not concerned with it in our work. At 
the commencement of our history u e. about the beginning 
of the 7th century A. D. it was certainly governed by a 
(Kshatriys^king who was a Buddhist. Hiuen Tsang who 
visited it in 630 A. D. (see his itirinery Appendix p. 563 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India) states so and 
further adds that Lampak, Nagar, (Jallalabad) and OSn* 
dhUra were subject to it. It was thus an extensive king* 
dom. Its king undoubtedly bore the title of Shah, a title 
which it must have borrowed from the Persians under 
whose empire this country frequently was, (The king was 
thus a Buddhist, a Eshatriya and a Shah, a combination 
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of ikree traditions and civilisations *viz^ Chinese, Indian 
and Persian) This title Shah of the Kabul king is frequent* 
ly mentioned both by the Arabs and the Rajatarangin! as 
we shall notice further on«^ The subjects of these kingdoms 
were generally Buddhists though in Lampaka and Gan* 
dhara, the majority were of the^Sindu faith (Hiuen 
Tseng). The inhabitants of Lampaka, the Chinese traveller 
states, were ignorant and ugly and thus do not appear to 
be fair Aryans like the rest of the Aryans whose fair odm- 
not blackened by the fierce heat of the Xndi^ 
il^ains nut rather preserved by the cold climate of the land, 
had given the country the title of “White India.” (What 
race the people belonged tosmfwhat family of Kshatriyas 
the kings claimed to be born in is not yet traceable.) The 
Arab writers who hereafter came into contact with Kabul 
call the king Kabul Shah Zantbil which Raverty says may 
have been really Ranap§.l, the Persian letters r and j and 
b and p being undistinguishable. It is indeed impossible 
to guess what this name really was though some support 
may be found for this guess in the references in theTaran- 
gini, very meagre though they are. The Arab historical 
references are continuous from 640 A. D. down to the 
Turkish conquest about the 11th century. ^ is probable 
that during these three hundred yeaM^ more -there piust 
have been more than one dynasty, the Arabs use the 
same word Kabul Shah Zantbil throughout. 

The Arabs conquered Helcijon in 640 A. D. and Herat 
in 650 A. D. and thus Gaill0/4o the frontiers of Kabul. 
Their first invasion of thelcountry was however in 663 A.D. 

( 43 A H. ) under Abdul Bahman who laid siege to Ki^^ul 
for one year and eventually took it. As in Sind, the 
Arabs massacred tile warriors, enslaved the women and 
children and spared the Kabul Shah only on his consent- 
ing to be a Mahomedan. The Arabs retired leaving him 
a king paying tribute. But unlike Sind, Kabul was intrac>» 
table and the people again asserted their independence. 
The same Hajjaj Viceroy of Iran who sent Mahomed 
Kasim to conquer Sind sent one Abeiddulla to again 
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iwduce KmbuL The Sbeh retired into the moanteine maolr^ 
like what the A^haiis did in later history and out off ffie 
invader by seizing the passes by whioh he had followed 
hizn into mountainous oountry. He was reduced to sub** 
mission by starration and allowed to return on payment 
of 7 lakhs of din&ras (697 A, D. ). The implacable and 
energetic Hajiaj sent another expedition under Abdul 
Rahman and Kabul Shah again retired into the mountains 
(700A. D. ). This time also the expedition failed because 
Abdul Rahman himself rebelled against the haughty 
Haj}a},(a conduct which is certainly strange and inconsis- 
teift with the strong discipline of the early Arabs (compare 
the conduct of Kasim )«) Abdul Rahman made peace with 
the Kabul Shah. Indeed he was supported by the latter 
when he was invested by the force of Hajjaj, and rescued* 
Hajjaj died in 713 A. D. and Kabul remained unmolested 
for several years thereafter. Under the Khalifa Haroun-Al** 
Rashid in 786 an expedition under Abbas invaded Kabul 
He seized and plundered a great VihS.ra outside Kabul 
called Shah Bih§.r, a place still known. It appears the* 
king and the people were still Buddhists. But the Shah 
and the country escaped subjugation by retiring as usual 
into the mountains. For two centuries more the kingdom 
of Kabul and the Hindu Shahi dynasty flourished. Ghazni 
meanwhile fell and was taken possession of by a Samani 
dynasty of Arab Mabomedan kings and they conquered 
Kabul also. But the Hindu dynasty was still allowed to 
rule in subjection to Ghazni for nearly a century more. 

The Turks now began to invade the country and in 
934 A. D. took possession of Ghazni under Alf Tegin 
( these are two words which are often wrongly combined ). 
The Shah of Kabul assisted his suzerain of Samani dynasty 
to fight against the Turks. Kabul became now indepen- 
dent for a few years. But Sabak Tegin conquered it 
probably in 975 A. D. and Kabul again became dependent 
on the Turkish rule at Ghazni and we find a Kabul king 
(see Alberuni) offering his aid to Sabak Tegin to fight 
against ^is enemies. But the kingdom of Kabul could nqtlast 
26 : 
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t)efor$ the growing ambition of Mahmud and after a final 
terrible conflict ( A. D. 1021 ) as we shall presently relate 
Kabul was finally conquered by him and completely blotted 
oat as an Aryan kingdom, so much so that not even the me- 
mory of Kabul being once a Hindu kingdom remains. (The 
people were forcibly converted.) Alberuni mentions an in- 
teresting story of this conversion ( Vol. II p. 157 ). The 
Ispahadad (governor) of Kabul consented to be a Mahome- 
dan on two conditions viz: that he would not eat cow’s flesh 
and that he w'ould not follow another repugnant practice ! 
The people, however, were soon so completely changed in 
sentiment that they too soon forgot not only these condi- 
tions but the very fact that they were once Indian Aryans. 

We now go on to notice the few important glimpses 
which we get of the Shahi kings from the Rajataranginl. 
King Sanksravarman who ruled between 884 and 902 A. D. 
conquered the Shahi king Lalliya and seized the kingdom 
when Lalliya fled from it and took refuge with Alakh§.na 
€lar}ara. This must have been in the time of the Samani 
Mahomedan kings of Ghazni who were overlords of Kabul, 
as stated above, about that time. Then again PrabhSkara- 
deva after wSankaravarman’s death during the regency of 
his widow, queen Sugandhafor her minor son GopSlavarman 
is said to have conquered the Shahi kingdom^ ( it must 
have rebelled against Kashmir sovereignty ) and placed on 
the throne Toramana son of Lalliya. 5 This indicates that 
for some time Kabul was under the direct government of 
Kashmir during the period 884-904 A. D. Thereafter we 
oread that a grand daughter of a Shahi king and a daughter 
of a king named Sinhardja of Lobara, by name DiddS was 
married t(> Kshemagupta king of Kashmir who reigned 
fiom 20 to 34 Laukika era ( B&j. VI, 187 ) i. e. between 951 
to 959 A. D* This Shahi king’s name is available as he 
built in Kashmir in honour of his grand daughter a temple 
4)f Vishim cplled by his own name Bhimaketeva. t The 

• 232 V. 

4 vmnwrr ^' v. 233. 

4: wVhm » »fbo%vnr: u Vir, 73. 
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sane of the ktog was thue apparently Bhimadiah and he 
eras a 'Vaishnara and not a Buddhist. It shows how' in 
1310 tenth century Buddhism in India was generally dead 
and was changed into Vaishnaeism by Buddha being 
admitted into the Indian godhead as an Avat&ra of Vishnu 
ns we shall have to show later on. 

Lastly we have a graphic desoiiption of the fall of 
Kabul in the 7th Taranga or chapter of the R&ia*:aranginl. 
It was in the reign of Sangr&ma who succeeded. Auantadeva 
and who was a member of the Lohara royal family, that 
Triloohanap&la, Shah of Kabul, implored the aid of Kash- 
mir against the Turks (under llahmud). Sangr&ma sent 
Tunga a famous minister with a large army. He was ad- 
vised by Triloobana to follow the usual Kabul tactics of 
retiring into and taking support of the mountainous country 
But Tunga declined the advice and fought a battle in ti e 
plains. A terrible conflict took place between Hamir (Amir) 
of the Turks and the combined army of Kashmir and Kabul. 
Several Kashmir chiefs named in the R&jataranginl distin- 
guished themselves and fell in the battle and Trilochanpill.a 
only retired when the struggle became hopeless. There 
-was frightful massacre then of the remainder of the army 
and the kingdom of Kabul was finally lost to the Hindus. 
(The patriotic poet-historian could not but shed a tear 
over the final fall of Kabul. “ The very name of the 
splendour of Shahi kings has vanished. What is not 
seen in dream, what even our imagination cannot con- 
ceive that destiny accomplishes with ease” (VII 67). The 
complete separation of Kabul from India has however to bo 
-attributed to the forcible conversion of the whole populace 
a measure which Mahomedans did not adopt beyond the 
Indus. The reason of this we shall have to discuss later on.^ 

TriloohanpSla sought shelter in foreign countries 
never to return. His sons are again mentioned in Kashmir 
history as refugees in Kashmir and as receiving splendid 
allowances from the state. Their names are Rudrapftla 
and othera Even in Kashmir the family appears to have 
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fiullr been aztinguished^ These family names ending i» 
Pftla give support to the theory that the Arabic name’ 
2antabil might have originated in Ranap&la, a possible 
ancestor of one of the kings of the Shahi family of Kabul 
hnally overthrown by the Turks. This was probably not 
the same family of Kshatriyas as Hieun Tsang saw in GSO* 
A. D. Sangr&ma ruled Kashmir from 1003-38 A. D. and the 
fall of Kabul during his reign must have been somewhere 
about 1010 or 1021 in which year Alberuni places it. 

Sir V. Smith observes in his history, “ During his 
reign ( Sankaravarman’s 883*902 A. D. ) the last ofthe- 
Turki Shahi kings, desendants of Kanishka was over* 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya ( p. 373 V. S. 3rd Edn. ) 
Lalliya undoubtedly founded a dynasty but the dynasty he- 
Rupplanted was not a Turki dynasty founded by Kanishka. 

( The P&las appear to be the descendants of Toram&na son 
of Lalliya. They seem to be Brahmins from the RSjata* 
rangini also, but their daughters were indiscriminately 
given. One grand daughter Didda was married tO' 
Kshemagupta ; another was married to Tunga’s son,, 
and another to the Lohara king ). For the Kshatriya 
dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang was not descended from 
Kanishka as Sir V. Smith holds. The Kanishka family 
no doubt reigned in GSndhSra at Purushapura or Pesha* 
war where his famous Stupa existed for a long time. But 
this family was overthrown already in Hiuen Tseng’s, 
time as mentioned by him, G&ndhfira being stated by him 
as reduced to subjection by the Kshatriya king of Kabul. 
It may be surmised that this Kshatriya dynasty of Kabul 
terminated sometime before 883 and a Brahmin dynasty 
came into its place of which Lalliya was probably the 
founder and which had marriage relations with Kashmir 
kings. We will discuss the question whether the dynasty 
overthrown by Lalliya was Turki as Alberuni thinks or 
Kshatriya as Hiupn Tsang describes in a separate note. 

Lastly, we have to collate the information derivable ' 
from coins information which, though in ^e absence of 
dates it is often impeHeot, is so far as it goes unchalenge- * 
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iiUe. OumiiBgham gives this infonnatton in his valuable 
sfork * Coins in MedtsBval India*’ and fonnulates some 
theories also two of whioh are in our opinion not tenable. 
One great fact which appears from the so-called Gindh&ra 
ooins is that the king is called Spalapati on the 
coins. Now Cunningham explains that Spalapati in 
Persian means war«lord and is the equivalent of Sanskrit 
Samarapati. Kallar the Brahmin minister who accord- 
ing to Albernni ( see note ) seised the throne lik^ Chacha 
must therefore have been the commander of forces and his 
Persian title ( as the king’s also was Shah ) was Spalapati 
which he may well have retained afterwards. This Kallar 
may be equated with Lalliya of the Eajataranginl, Lailiya 
being the correct word and Kallar being misread for it in 
Arabic letters or Lalliya ( Prakrit of this is the modern 
Lala ) was his favourite nickname. The coins of Spala- 
pati Deya have a humped bull with Siva’s trident on them 
on one side and a horseman on the other with lance in the 
right hand. Now this type of coin remained long current 
in Kabul and even the Panjab and was so far popular 
that even Mahmud ( and after him Mahamad Gori ) issued 
similar coins with the name of Mahmud jn Sanskrit above 
the horseman. 

The coins found belong to and mention kings Spala- 
pati Deva, Samanta Deva, Kharmarayaka and Bhimadeva 
and these coins are assigned by Cunningham properly 
enough to Kallara, Samanta, Kamalu, and Bhima, men- 
tioned in succession by Alberuni in the Brahmin dynasty. 
We may also add that in the Tarangini we find the names 
of Lalliya for the first, Kamaluka for the third (alias 
ToramSna ) and Bhlraa. No coins are found of Jaipala, 
Anandapala and Trilochanapala. Cunningham surmises 
that these Palas formed a different dynasty and belonged to 
the old Turkish Rajput dynasty supplanted by Lalliya, 
But this would be against the evidence of Alberuni who 
living about the same time as Trilochanap&la mus^ 
certainly have known the fact. He calls them all of the 
same Brahmin dynasty. Deva is certainly indicative of 
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B Brahmin; but it may mean king also. And im we have said 
before* Brahmin kingly dynasties of those days by marriage^ 
with Eshutriya princesses became in time Eshatriyas to 
all practical purposes. The namOi^ending Pala is not therefore- 
strange and need not indicate a second dynasty. A third 
guess made by Cunningham from the Jhusi copperplate- 
is also not well founded. For this grant inscription 
( Ind. Ant. vol. XVIII ) on inspection will show that it 
does not belong to Trilochanpala of Kabul at all. 
There the Shahi dynasty is not mentioned. The copperplate- 
again has been found at Allahabad and belongs to that 
province. The father ofTrilochana is further given asR&jya- 
ptla and the grand father Vijayapala. It grants a village 
near Allahabad prolmbly to all Brahmins at Pratisthana* a 
thing which Trilochana of Kabul could scarcely do. And 
lastly the grant is dated 1027 A. D. when Trilochana was 
no longer a king and when probably he was not even alive. 
This Trilochana of the Jhusi grant is plainly and entirely 
a different person, the names Pala and Trilochana being 
very common all over Northern India. We do not think 
the Shphi dynasty as kingly dynasty survived Trilochana^ 
as it was extinguished with him in about 1021 A. D. 



NOTE 


Was the first Shahi dynasty of Kabul. Ti rki ix obic in? 

Sir V. Smith observes at page 373-4 of his Eaiiy history of Indip» 
(3rd Edn.) under Kashmir “during his (Sank'^rworma's) rei;?i.i. the last 
of the Turki Shahiya kings, the descendants ot S^a^'ishk~%, ^'iIh over** 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya. The Turki Siiahiya kin?cs had ruled in 
Kabul until the capture of that city by the Arab gem^ra’ Vakub*i-Lais 
in A, D. 870.” We have already shown thc«J: the last dvnasty over- 
thrown by Mahmud of Ghazni at Kabul wti'. ; ^rahiiisn dynasty, tht> 
mention of whose king TrilochanpSla has already come in Kashmir bia- 
tory. We have here to inquire: was the first i^ynasty Turki in origin and 
descended from Kanishka ? Smith's observation.^ are plainly based on 
Alberuni as interpreted by Stein in his RujataranginT, N ote I, Vol. II 
p. 336 “Shahi of Udabhfinda.** Let as first see whar AlbtM*ui s'ates 
(Vol. II, p. 10 trans, by Sachau). 

** The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks wlio were s aid 
be of Tibetan origin. The first of them Barahatakin oaine into the 
country and entered a cave. (Here is given a strange legend wbioU 
omit). He became a king under the title of Shahiya ot Kabul. The rule 
remained in his family for 60 generations. I 'nfortfinnirhj the Ifivth/.i do 
not pay much attention to historical order of and they arr rrry 

careless in relating the chronological order of their kxnijs vfr,, and n hen 
pressed for information they not knowing what to .>•« ./, ir* variabin take to 
tale-telling. One of this dynasty was Kanik (another .strange story 
is here given of Kanishka of theBuddhists and we omit Ins history). The 
last king of this race was Lagaturman and his Vazier was Kallar a 
Brahmin. Lagaturman had bad manners and worse behaviour and 
people complained of him. So the Vazier put him in chains ami occu- 
pied the royal throne. After him ruled Brahmin kings named ^atrtand, 
Kamalu, Bhim, Jaipal, Anandpal and Tarojaiipal. The latter w as killed 
in A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021) and his son Bhimpalu 5 years later. ” We c iu- 
not finish this quotation without giving a few further observanons of 
Alberuni in which be like Kalhana sheds a tear over the d ownfall of 
the Brahmin kings of Kabul. 

“ The Hindu Shahiya dynasty is extinct and of the w'hole house 
there is not the alightest remnant in existence. We must. .»ay that in 
all their grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of doing 
that which is good and right, that they were men of noble sentiment and 
noble bearing. I admire the following passage in the letter ot Ananda- 
pala which he wrote to Prince Mahmud. “I learned the Turks have 
rebelled against you. If you wish I shall come to you or send my son with 
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^ hainse, 1000 soldiers and 100 slapbants. I have been eonquered hy 
you and therefore wish that another man should not conquer you**. The 
true Rajput valourous and generous character appears here plain. Desti- 
ny was adverse and the Kabul Shahi Brahmin dynasty was extirpated 
as we shall have to relate later on. 

To return, we are concerned here with the question was the first 
dynasty which the Brahmin minister supplanted Turki in origin ? 
Alberuni's information is plainly based on vulgar tradition which he 
himself remarked was clearly absurd. Now Hiuen Tsang distinctly 
says that the king of Kabul was a KSlMliy^(this was in 630 A.D.)* 
ITiuen Tsang knew well enough ’^at a... Turk was for he had come 
to Kabul through their country and he knew the difference between 
a Turk and a Kshatriya. As against the contemporary evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang, therefore, an absurd tradition related by Alberuni after 
400 years and with evident reluctance and disbelief in it cannot be taken 
for history. And we can very easily show the absurdity of the tradition. 
First ly, a dynasty cannot last in history for 60 generations or 1200 years. 
Secondly, Kanishka may have been aTurkbut he lived nearly a thousand 
orOOO years before Alberuni. His descendants cannot have ruled in Kabul 
so long. We know that Kanishka ruled not in Kabul but in Peshawar 
or Purushapura of GandhSra. Thirdly, history tells that after Kanishka 
j'everal incursions of foreigners occurred notably that of the Huns under 
Mihirakula. If any descendants of Kanishka had remained, they must 
have been swept off by the Huns. The Huns themselves were over- 
thrown in India and in Persia and hence we believe that in 630 A. D, 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Kabul there was an Aryan Kshatriya king 
ruling there. The kings called themselves Shahis because they copied the 
title from the Persians as the most powerful of their neighbours. After 
630 A. D. down to Mahmud’s time, the Turan people, Turks or Huns, did 
not invade India as we know it from history and Kabul had a tranquil 
rule for about 400 years. They were no doubt threatened by the Arabs 
in the beginning ; but the internal dissensions of th^ Arabs soon stopped 
their progress beyond Sind. In short we do not believe there was any 
Turki dynasty of Kanik ruling in Kabul in 630 A. D. Kabul according 
to Hiuen Tsang had just conquered GSndhara where some Huna king 
must have been supplanted. UdabbJndapura so frequently mentioned in 
Kashmir h'istory.wa.s hence under Kabul. Stein has rightly identified 
this town with W^ahind of the Mahomedsn historians. The Prakrit of 
Udabbfinda would be properly (da being dropped and bha being changed’ 
to ha) Uahind ; but it does not appear that Kabul was given up and the 
latter made their capital by the Brahmin Shahi kings. 

We, however, obtain some information of the Brahmin dynasty which 
supplanted the Kshatriya dynasty of Hiuen Tsang from Alberuni, in- 
formation which being near his time is more reliable. The supi^anting 
of an effete deoUning dynanty by a Brahmin minister is an ordinary 
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^ent ia Indian hktory (wa have the example of Chaelia of Slad and 
olliera), and the taking ^ Kabul by Ya^b Salfovi about A* D* S7ft inuat 
haire assisted this event as stated above. Albenini mentions six kinga 
.as noted in the margin, and their dates may be taken approximately 

as in the margin, at the average rate 
of 20 years for each king* Now we 
have the mention of three of these 
kings in Kashmir history with defi* 
nite dates* These practically tally 
with their probable dates here given. 
First going backwards Sangr5marRja 
assisted TrilochanpSla in his last 
struggle with Mahmud. This Sangr^ina died in iS28. Secondly, Bhlmu- 
p5la‘s grand-daughtor the notorious l>ldd5 was married to Kshemagupta 
and Bhima himself erected a temple in Kashmir to commemorate bis 
name. Kshemagupta died in 958 A. B. Bhima can certainly be his con- 
temporary, Thirdly and lastly, Sankaravarman is said to have conquered 
Lalliya Sbahi king. This Sankaravarman came to the throne of 
Kashmir in 885 A. 0. and died in 902. His conquest of Lalliya was about 
the beginning of his reign. From the above Lalliya may be taken to 
have seized the kingdom of Kabul in 880 A. 0. Sankarvarmaii very soon 
after this must have uprooted him. The verses in the TaranginT arc 
here somewhat obscure and I take them differently from Stein’s 
Trans. (V. 15’-5), It seems to me that Lalliya took refuge with Alakhfina 
king of the Giirjaras of the Paniab. And Kashmir retained possessior 
of Kabul for some time. It was restored after Sankaravarroan's deat)» by 
PrabhSkaradeva minister of Sankara’s widow, Sugandha, to ToramSpa 
son of Lalliya. This happened after LaUiya’s death which equally with 
that of Sankara took place about 902 A.0. Albenini gives the second king 
as Samaiita. Now this word SSmnnta indicates that he was more a sub- 
ordinate than independent king and as we have shown elsewhere Kabul 
remained subordinate to Kashmir lor some time. The Kabul Aryans 
however in ancient as In modern times were greatly addicted to inde- 
pendence, for even the Arab historians say that “ the people loved their 
own king and recognised none who was not crowned in Kabul* ♦ 
people therefore rebelled after Sankaravarman’* death during hi* non k 
minority and the minister Prabhskardeva went and conquered them hut 

like the English in later Kabul history thoi'ght it prudent to give the 

kingdom back to ToramSpa son of Lalliya. From the Sjatarangipi 
4lokas it appears that this king was given another name Kamaluka (^e 
the yerse already quoted). Thus we have every corroboration of .Wbe- 
runi from Kalhaija and the first three Brahmin king* were J 
2 SSmanta (some relative of Lalliya) and 3 Kamaluka (onginaUy oall^ 
ToramSpa). Coin* of all the three have also been found a* shown in the 
hoiy of the look. 



CHAPTER V 

THE KARKOTAKAS OF KASHMIR. 

i For the history of Kashmir we have, as for Sind, a reliable history,, 
not indeed written by outsiders, but by a native historian in Sanskrit. 
Kalha^a wrote the well-known RSjatarangi^I in Saka 1070 or A. D. 1148. 
He mentions in the introduction many previous authors on the same 
subject as Suvrati, Kshemen^jlra, Nilamata, ChhavillSkara and Helaraja* 
Unfortunately their works are unavailable at present probably because 
the RSjatarangipT supplanted them, But as Ealhana has given up their 
versions in several places it would have been most useful for us to see 
what their version was and how far that version corresponds with other 
facts and with modern views. However, regret is of no avail and we 
have to rely upon Kalhapa unless it is impossible to do so. Stein who 
has studied the work roost carefully opines that Kalhapa’s history from 
our period onward is reliable. Kalhana says he has got his statements 
verified by grants, inscriptions and other records. He appears to have 
been a state officer himself. We may, therefore, safely follow him 
;«ssisted by Hiuen Tsang, Chacha-nSma and such historical data as may 
elsewhere be available. ) 

We know from Kalhana that the mediaeval period of 
Indianhistory actually commenced in Kashmir in the very 
beginning of the 7th century A. D. by the establishment of 
A new dynasty of kings. The ancient mythical Gonardlya 
dynasty came to end inLaukika era 3677. This era com- 
menced 25 or 26 years after Kaliyuga which in the opinion 
of all begins in 3101 6. C. Thus the Laukika era which 
i)btained in Kashmir down to Kalhana’s days begins with 
3075 B. C. This Gonardlya ancient dynansty accord- 
ingly ended in (3677-3075) 602 A. D. The last king BaU- 
ditya had no son, nor probably any other male heir. In 
order to preserve the kingdom in his own line through a 
female, he gave his sole daughter in marriage, not as usual 
to a king ruling elsewhere in India but to an officer of 
"his own named Duriabhavardhana. After the death of 
BaUditya, **Durlabhavardhana ascended the throne in 
(K)2 A. D. His dynaiiy is called the Kurkotaka dynasty* 
inasmuch as it was protected by the mythical serpant’ 
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Csrkotaka mentioned in the Mah&bhirata. Probably of 
obscure origin, Durlabhavardhana allowed court poets , to 
create the myth of his descent from the Earkotaka serpent. 
Or perhaps he was bom in a N&ga or aboriginal family 
and hence this natural myth. Whatever the explana*^ 
tion, this belief did obtain in his time as Hiuen Tsang also 
notices it and says that the kings of Kashmir crowed over 
other kings, because they were protected by a dragon* 
The Tarangin! represents Durlabhavardhana as a Kayas*^ 
tha. It is difficult to believe that Biladitya would con- 
descend to give his daughter to a Kayasiha. He was 
probably a local chief of Naga descent and his name-end- 
ing, Vardhana, clearly indicates that he was a Vaisya and 
and not a Kayastha and a supplier ot grass to the state 
cavalry. He was certainly a discreet and careful man 
and governed his kingdom successfully for 36 years. He 
founded a line of kings capable and energetic, called by the 
name of the Karkota dynasty which according to the 
Tarangini ruled for 254 years i. e. from 602 to 856 A. D. 
through 17 kings. 

It may be noted here that the kings of this line were^ik® 
the Vardhanas of Thanesar, worshippers of Siva. That 
was the usual worship among the Hindus at that time. 
They were also in addition worshippers of Vishnu and 
Aditya. The Buddhistic religion had already fallen into 
disfavour in Kashmir. The days of Meghavahana were lonir 
gone by. Slaughter of animals was no longer prohibited 
by the state nor ** were the butchers by profession com- 
pensated for their loss of work by grants from the state 
treasury’* as in his days. The penalty of the profession of 
a religion of non-slaughter had already been paid dearly 
by Kashmir when the Huns under Mihirakula had enslaved 
the people for a time. Pravarasena a remnant of the 
Oonardiya line had established Hindu sovereignty again 
in Kashmir with Siva worship about a hundred years or ' 
so before Durlabhavardhana. The kings of this dynasty 
ware therefore powerful owing to the revival of the orthodox: 
sacrificial religion. They built temples chiefly to Siva and 
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often Jto, VjshBii and to Aditya which arc mentioned in 
^tailin each reign * by Kalhana but which we may pass 
over as not being of mpeh importance to the general 
history of Indih.' 

Hiuen Tsang visited the country in the reign of this 
king and notices the downfall or rather decline of his reli- 
gion in K^ashmir. There were still many monasteries then 
and the Chinese, traveller resided in one of them while in 
'Kashmir. Viharas are doubtless often mentioned by 
Kalhana as built by queens of the Karkota dynasty. But 
these were probably not Buddhist Viharas» though the 
name sounds Buddhistic. Saivas and Vaishnavas also had 
Viharas of their own in which their Sanyasis or recluses 
dwelt as is evidenced by Hiuen Tsang himself. It seems 
therefore that Buddhism was not only not the state reli- 
gion during this dynasty but also was not much professed 
by the people. The kings and even the queens were 
rigidly othodox and were devoted to Siva or Vishnu or 
Aditya. The religion of pure sacrifice also flourished 
but apparently the \ loody sacrifices of the Vedas had 
fallen into desuetude. For none of the powerful kings of 
this dynasty performed the much-honoured Asvamedha 
performed by ancient Kashmir kings and even by kings of 
the Gupta line. Probably Hindu orthodox sentiment had 
changed. For the non-performanoe of Asvamedha even 
in the case of Lalitaditya who made a digvijaya throughout 
India like Samudra (*upta as we shall have to relate fur- 
ther on, cannot be explained on the ground that the Karko- 
ta kings were not Kshatriyas. The Guptas indeed were 
• most probably not Kshatriyas but Vaisyas and yet they 
. performed the Avvamedha. Surely the Brahmins of 
Lalitaditya would ha\e found ways to enable him to per- 
form a horse sacrifice if be had wished it But it seems 
general sentiment amongst the orthodox Hindus had by 
this time set in against the more horrid animal sacrifices 
of the Vedio ritual and thus the Buddhistic religion pro- 
fessed by Easbsir so long had by that time triumphed at 
least in Kashmir and put a period to these bloody sacrlficee^ 
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The people of Kashmir appear to havii beea^ |a’ the 
lower strata, aboriginies, They were PoUed- Pimaras a^ 
aame which still surTires. Tbys upper layers, of tife 
population were the three Aryan castes, Brahmihs^. 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas with the mixed castes Kfiyasthas 
and others. The Brahmins were of .course^i ministers 
of religion as also the oonservers of learning sacred and 
profane^ i. e. Vaidilcas and Pandits, but they, ^ere also 
generally as a class, government servants eyen as now. 
From the ministers downwards to the revenao collectors 
and accountants the public servants were Brahmins in 
Kashmir as in Sind where as we have already seen in the 
last chapter even Mahomed Kasim had to retain their 
services for revenue administration. The ministers were 
indeed usually Brahmins ( as in Sind and elsewhere, wit* 
ness Chacha himself). The Kshatriyas were usually in the 
military service but the same was open to Brah- 
mins and to Vaisyas also like the warlike Guptas. 
Unlike Sind and the, Panjab, however, agriculture in. 
the hands of the Sudras or the aboriginal Damaras. Im 
Sind and the Panjab the Jatsand the Oujars were the 
true Vaisyas of the Aryan ancient social arrangement, the 
persons in charge of krishi and gorakshya of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. The Panjab was par excellence the land of the 
Aryans and Sind followed it closely. Kashmir was half 
non-Aryan. We have already described the Kashmir 
Aryans as they appeared to Hiuen Tsang in those days 
viz; handsome, learned, yet deceitful. 

Having described the social and religious condition 
of Kashmir at this time we may return to its political ^ 
condition in the 7th century A p. A new dynasty, es 
usual strong, energetic and as yet not depraved had begun to 
rule. Durlabhavardhana appears to have extended the sway 
of the kingdom, chiefly by conquering smaller kingdoms in 
the Panjab such as TaxilS (which Hiuen Tsang expressly 
declares to have come under" Kashmir), Sinbapura and 
Urasa. Various hill states such as Punach and Bajaouri 
are also mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as under the rule of 
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’EashmiK The Bnh*montsne part of the PaBjab ilown 
io. the Salt Range was thus reduced to eubjeotios by Dur- 
labhavardhana. The modern Panjab in its east and 
'south parts only was under a separate line of kings by the 
name of Tekka but the rest wad either under Kashmir or 
' under Sind, the boundaries of whioh, as the'Chacha^n&ma. 
relates, were then conterminous- Harsha was the Em'peror 
of Korthern India at this tiine andflie is said to have 
defeated Kashmir, whioh perhaps nominally acknowledged 
his supremacy. Sana says Harsha exacted trilute while 
Hiuen Tsaiig relates that Harsha obtained by force a yalu* 
able relic viz. a tooth of Buddha whioh was triumphantly 
conveyed to Kanauj. Durlabhavardhana not a Buddhist 
himself was probably not very averse to part with that 
precious relic. 

Durlabhavardhana died in 637 A. D. having ruled for 
36 years. He was succeeded by Durlabfiaka or the 
younger Durlabha. As grandson of the old dynasty king 
B&lfiditya, he assumed the name of Pratapaditya. He is 
said to have reigned for 50 years which coming after a long 
reign is not quite probable, He was a most meritorious 
king and many stories of his justice and solicitude for the 
welfare of hie people are related by Kalbana. He esta- 
blished a Matha called Nona Matha for Brahmins of the 
Bqhitaka country. When he built the temple ofTribhuvana 
Sv&mi a shoemaker refused to give up his hut which 
stood in the way of the building. Durlabhaka declined 
to oust him by force whereon the tanner, moved by the 
. king's high sense of justice, delivered up the land of his 
own hree will. His queen Prak&iiadevi built a Vihara. 
^lled Prakasika Vih&ra, perhaps a Buddhist monastery- 
She WM a Vaisya lady and Vaisyas have throughout 
Indian history usually shown a predilection for the 
religion of mercy and nqn-slaughter, that is to say Buddhism 
and J ainism as we shall see farther on. The king's guru 
by name Mihiradatta ( a Brahmin ) built a temple to Sivit 
< Vishnu probably ) by name Oambhira Sv&mi. We men- 
tion these temples as typical of the practice of theses 
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Icings, their queens and their ministers to build temples to 
4lieir favourite deities. Thus the king enjoyed a long rule 
endeared to his people by his religiousness and justice. ' 

Durlabhaka had three -sons; ChandrSplda, TarSpIda 
and MuktSpida. Perhaps Bana’s Kadambarl had already.' 
become popular and names ending in Apida had begun to 
be liked by kihgs. Chandrapida succeeded his father ne- 
cessarily at an advanced age and reigned for 8 years and 
8 months only. He was like his father a very good ruler 
but his ambitious brother TarSplda bad him killed by 
Abhichara or magic, belief in which in those days was 
universal. Perhaps Chandrapida died of some sudden 
illness and people attributed it to the incantations of his 
base brother TSrapida. The latter next ruled but for a 
short time only viz. 4 years and one month, less by six 
days (such exact statements show that we are entering 
upon history based on records). Cruel and tyrannical as he 
was, he fell a prey to his own instrument and some one of 
his oppressed subjects had him also killed by incantations 
or Abhichara. He was succeeded by the third and young- 
est sop of Durlabhaka named Muktaplda alias Lalitaditya 
who turned out to be, if not the most, one of the most illus- 
trious kings of J^ashmir. 

The most attractive greatness of a king has ^ways 
been his extensive conquests. Universal dominioin . has 
been the constant ambition of capable rulers in past and 
present history. What Csesar and Augustus desired, what 
Charlemagne fought for, what Charles V and Louis XIV 
attempted, what Napoleon aspired to and what the last 
German Emperor Kaiser William III has saoridced 
millions of lives for, is the same goal of luniversal dominion. 
It has attracted in all times greet sovereigns in the East 
and in India, like Asioka and Samudragupta, Akbar and Au- 
ranzeb. The vivid example of Samudragupta was before 
Lalitfiditya and of Harsha also. The Rijataranginl 
scribes in detail the digvijaya of LaliUditya i. e. his con- 
quest of the four quarters, East, Southt West and North 
an achievement which is not much remembered nor muck; 
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desoribed by modera historiaas. Perhaps like &e ']^ae-> 
gyrio of'Yadodharmaa of Maadsaur, famous ia ^boieni 
Indiaa history, by his court poet who '^fheorded. a 
glowing desoriptioB of his greatness on his ^ J^hstam* 
bha, this description la the Bsjatarangi^ at first, 
appear fulsome and imaginary. But ws ’ have found > a 
peculiarly strange confirmation of this event in.iihe>Ghacha- 
nama, a contemporary foreign account <bi the 
of Sind. In a letter addressed by Dahar. .to Mahomed 
Jilasim(p. 87) occurs the following passage; '‘T? I , had 
sent against you the king of Kashmir, on- whosh royal 
threshold the other rulers of Hind had.placed their 
heads, who sways the whole of Hind, even the countries of 
Makran and Turan, whose chains a great mtoy noblemen 
and grandees have willingly placed on theft knees, and 
against whom no human being can stand etc..” This 
passage occurring so unexpectedly and without necessity 
and without any temptation for addition or interpolation 
is of great value as corroborating the account given in the 
BUjataranginl of the extensive conquests of LalitSditya. 
His achievements are therefore historical and stand on a 
par with those of Samudragupta and Harsha, and we will 
without hesitation, place them before readers of ancient 
Indian history, on the combined testimony of the Bajata* 
rangini and the Chacha-nama. 

The above quoted passage occurs in the Chacha>nama 
in a letter written in 712 A. D. The conquests of Lali- 
taditya must therefore be placed a few years only before 
this, as they appear to be fresh in Dakar’s mind. They 
must have occupied Lalitaditya for half a dozen years 
at least. The date assigned by Kalhana to his accession 
is therefore correct and reliable. Durlabha ruled for 38 
years, Durlabhaka for 50, Chandrapida 8, and Taraplda 4. 
Thus Muktapida alias Lalitaditya came to the throne in 
602 + 36 + 50 + 8 + 4 “ 700 A. D. which is not at all inoonsis* 
tent< Like Harsha and others Lalitaditya must have started 
immediately after accession on his world-conquering 
expedition. Of course he had. at his back the resources o& 
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a !afg4 kingdom well^goVerned for 100 years besides his 
own vllaur and engrossing ambition. His first enemy 
.wa& ;yaSbvi»fman of Kanauj who as we shall relate in the 
histor^^ <rf ^ananj hawi at this time attained to nearly the 
"‘SoVer^gnjty of sthe whole of Northern India by his conquest 
of the king of Oauda or Bengal. The conflict consequently 
between:^ Ilaiitaditya. and Yasovarman was severe; but 
LhlitAditya wasAictorious and Yasovarman fled the field 
of battly or as the poetical liistorian relates seized the 
rising and resplendent sun with his back. It is not quite 
clear whether- Yn,sovarman was deprived v){ his kingdom, 
For in one verse Kalhana says that Y asovarman w^as totally 
uprooted (samb lam udapAtayat) but in another following 
verse he says that Yasovarman who had such famous court 
poets as Yakp^tiraya and Bhavabhtiti, himself turned a 
00^31^ poet of Lalitaditya. The services of Mitra-Sarma, 
Peace and War Minister of Kashmir were duly rewarded 
by his being made a prince entitled to the five royal instiu* 
ments of sounding ( pancha-maha*sabdabh5.k ). He also 
obtained the title of Shah, a Pqjsian title about which we 
shall speak later on. He also appointed five new officers 
with the same title Shah for his new imperial concerns, 
viz. the great Chamberlain Maha Pratihara, the great 
foreign minister Maha Sandhivigrahika, the great cavalry 
commander MabasvasAla, the great treasurer MabAbhandSi- 
gAra and the great commissariat minister MahasAdhanika. 
It appears that LalitSditya’s chief arm of offence was 
cavalry and not the elephant force as with Harsha, and 
naturally enough, for the countries of Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkestan supply more horses than elephants. 
But he had elephants also no doubt and he is said by 
Ealhana to have compelled the Gauda king to give him 
his whole elephant force for his further progress. 

Who this Gauda king was whom he next conquered 
the Tarangini does not tell us nor the name of the king of 
Kalinga nor of the king of Karnata, nor of the Kaverl 
region, nor of the seven Konkanas, nor of SaurAshtra or 
DvAraka, nor of Avanti or Malwa which countries ha 
27 
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successively traversed and conquered. The absence of the 
mention of the kings of these countries may perhaps be 
looked upon suspicious and imaginary (Stein). But we 
think there is no reason to disbelieve this march of Lalita- 
ditya resembling the march of Samudragupta through the 
then known c ountries in India. For the kingdoms mentioned 
v/ere assuredly the most prominent ones in north ai^d 
south India at that time viz. Kanauj, Bengal ( or Gauda ) 
Kalinga, Earnata or the country under the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas, the Kaveri or Eanchl country of the Pallavas and 
the seven Konkanas belonging most probably to the 
Gangas. In Saurashtra we had the Valabhi kingdom and 
and in Malwa there was the kingdom of Avanti or Ujiain 
where the famous temple of Mahakala was situated. 
Curiously enough in Karnata we have the particular men- 
tion oi a Ratta queen who preferred submission willingly. 
Who was this queen V The Chalukya Vallabha king at this 
time 1. e. about 700 A. D. in the Deccan or Dakshinapatha 
was Vijayaditya whose rule is assigned as we shall see later 
on from 6d0 to 736 A. D. He was undoubtedly'a Ratta or 
Maratha. He was for some time in captivity at Kanchi 
and hence his queen might have preferred submission. But 
we think Lalitaditya did not go to Vatapi at all. He 
moved along the coast and hence he conquered the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The mention pf Vindhya here is therefore 
proper and of course refers to the eastern Ghats. Here 
were also the same Rattas. The queen* as we shall show 
later on in Vengi history, must have been Jayasinha*s 
widow with her son Kokkili after whom there was some 
family dispute as described in that. history. 

We have no mention of the conquest of Sind and 
probably Lalit^itya did not go to Sind. JDaha^ must have 
preferred submission when the latter was inDwarkaon the 
southern frontier^of bis kingdom. His letter above quoted 
clearly admits his submission to the suzerainty of Kash- 
mir. Having returned to Kashmir after conquering eas(, 
south and west, Lalitaditya undertook the most difiScult 
4;ask of conquering the north which in the case of Kashmij 
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mwkt the eonquering of Tibet wd Turkestan* aiiEpparejErtly 
task. He is said to have conquered the Daradas 
an^d Kambojas (Tibet) which was easy enough, but he cd:i-^ 
quered the Turks also and their king Mummuni is said to 
have been thrive defeated. This is perhaps the first and the 
last mention in Indian history of an Indian king going out 
of India into the country of the fierc e and warlike barbaric 
ans of Turan. But there is no doubt of the truth of this con- 
quest or rather success in battle For we have not only the 
mention of Mummuni theirking but the extract above given 
from theChacha-nama also states that the king of Kashmir 
had conquered Mel ran ( Baluchistan ) and Turan (Turkes- 
tan). India has always been conquered by hordes 
coming from Turan but this singular exploit of Lalitadit- 
ya in going out of India and conquering Turan deserves a 
prominent record in the. mediaeval history of the country. 
Turan seems to have offered stubborn resistance and Muin- 
muni had to be thrice vanquished. In fact, LalitSditya 
subsequently led many expeditions to the north of Kashmir 
and is said to have even crossed the Gobi desert. And he 
is said to have lost his life eventually in these regions, 
historians of Kashmir did not know how. Of northern 
barbarians Tukkharas and Bhauttas are mentioned. Fr%- 
jyotishapura and Strirajya are also mentioned probably 
to fill up the usual Mahabharata story ( they are evidently 
Assam and Burma or Manipur]. And the mythical 
Uttarakurus finally come in to finish his Digvijaya. 
The partial poet declares in the end that in order to 
emphasise his conquest of the north and the south, La- 
lit§ditya compelled the Turushkas in the north to half 
shave their heads and to hold up their hands in token of 
their being prisoners and he compelled the Dakshin&tyas 
of the south- ( the Deccanese ) to wear long kachbas reach- 
ing the ground like tails in token of their being beasts ! ! !. 
It is really wonderful how poets represent already existing 
local customs as contributing to the praise of their fa- 
vourite king. It seems however.certain that the practice of 
half shaving their heads is very old among the Turks and 
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did not originate with Mahomedaniem. And the practice 
of having long kachha among the Deecanese ( Marathas > 
is also very ancient, Northerners putting on tight kachha 
(the Kashmiris too doing the same). The modem practice of 
wearing payajamas prevalent in Kashmir is not thus as 
old as kalhana but is of still recent date being borrowed, 
very cleariy, from the Mahomedans. 

The internal administration of Lalitaditya was also 
roiTiarkable. From his foreign conquests immense wealth 
axid treasure came into Kashmir and it was naturally 
syjent on the building of temples and Viharas. He gave 
11 crores of golden money to the temple of Bhutesa (Siva). 
He built a Martonda temple ( Sun ) with a great uncut 
btone-wall which I-, still famous. He built a bridge over 
the Vitasta at Chhatrapur. He built a town outside ‘Sri- 
nagar and at some distance and called it Parihasapura and 
built there a famous temple to Vishnu called Parihasa 
Keshava where bs placed a Garuda image on a one- 
stone pillar 54 cubits long. Many gold and silver im- 
ages of Vishiu, Varaha etc. are also spoken of. The 
Parihasa Keshava image was of silver adorned with valu- 
able jewels: Gold and jewels began thus to accumulate 
ill temples, a necessary evil of idol worship, an evil which 
, ii). consequence created a counter religion of idol-breaking 
and the jewelled golden idols of India added the temptation 
of greed to the promptings of religious zeal among the 
Mahomedans. We shall have to speak of this strange 
infatuation of kings and grandees to stuff temples with 
immense portable riches in gold andsilverand in diamonds 
ami^ rubies. The practice was older than Lalitaditya, 
but here we have a sure mention of it, Kalhana observing 
that “ the wealth offered and dedicated in temples could 
not be counted The queens also as usual built temples 
to their favourite deities. Chankuna, a Tukkhar minister 
gave two magical stones to the king and purchased from 
him an idol of Buddha which had been brought from hia 
conquest of Magadha. He placed it in a Vihara which he 
dedicated to the Buddhists. It seems clear from this as ia 
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mlso Otherwise well-known that before Mahomedanisui, 
Buddhism was the prevailing .religion among Turkey 
Tukkhars and other barbarians of Turan. 

These temples to Siva. Vishnu, Aditya and Buddha of 
course satisfied the religious cravings of those times. To 
the modern historian it is interesting to note that 
Lalitaditya had many haib established in his king- 
dom for the feeding of the hungry and for giving water to 
the thirsty. These chhatras and prap&s testify to his 
humane disposition and his care for his subieots. He is 
also said to have excavated wells and springs in the nor- 
thern sandy regions of the Turks where for many miles 
water is often unobtainable. These, the historian says 
are still visible and supply water to the thirsty traveller 
of these inhospitable regions. Thus Lalitaditya appears 
to have been a true Kritayuga or golden age king in the 
otherwise not very happy history of Kashmir. 

But there is one bad act of this famous king which 
Kalhana says was prompted by the Kali or iron age. He 
had the Gauda king killed in spite of his promise not to 
harm his life given on oath of his favourite god Parihasa 
Keshava of his favourite town. Who this Gauda king was 
and why Lalitaditya did this horrible deed* so unlike him* 
self, Kalhana does not describe. He however relates that’ 
when the most loyal servants of the Gauda king heard of. 
this slaughter, they started at once for Kashmir and having 
got entrance to the kidgdom on pretext of visiting tlie 
S&rada temple they came to Paribasapurs. The king was 
fortunately absent on an expedition to the north* The 
exasperated men In their mad zeal went to the temple of 
Parihasa Keshava to take vengeance on the god who had 
allowed his oath to be broken. Finding the temple of Rama- 
svaini^ open they mistook that god for Parihasakeshava 
threw down the silver idol, broke it into pieces and even 
atoms and strew them on the road as they went back* 

* This idol was believed to have boon made by Rama i^mseU and was found In a 
tank. The names of idols in Kashmir often end in Svimi which means oi course 
^X«ord" JLord of Rama and so on. 
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Such is the strange story of the slaughter of the Oauda 
king and the religious frenzy of his loyal servants. 

The end of this wonderful king was alike wonderful. 
Where and when he died is not known to Kashmir his« 
torians. He certainly did not die in Kashmir. A mes- 
senger arrived from his camp somewhere among the North- 
ern barbarians announcing that the king could not return 
and that the ministers should proclaim his son king. He 
is said to have ruled for 36 years and thus his reign came 
to end in 736 A. D. Comparing this account with the account 
derivable from foreign sources as related by Smith we may 
say that an embassy from China in 733 A. D. may have 
h<een received, investing Lalitaditya with the title of king. 
(' f couse it must be taken subject to Chinese misrepresen- 
tation in that the Chinese Emperor was believed to be the 
VI ler of the whole world. Lalitaditya also looked upon 
himself as Emperor and the embassy must have been 
iv ‘thing more than greetings between rival em^jerors 
claiming sovereignty over Turkestan. As for the date of 
lus victory over Yasovarman, Smith on the authority of 
Li'vi and Chauvanes places it in 740 A. D. But this does 
Ti ;t seem to be correct. It is against the authority of the 
Tarangiiii which places his death in 736 and also against 
the evidence of the Chacha-nama which seems clearly to 
place this victory before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
it 712 A. D. This date will be further discussed in a note. 

Lalitaditya was succeeded by his son Kuvalayapida a 
very sensitive man. When a minister disobeyed his order 
he was so incensed that he passed a sleepless night, but re- 
flecting in the morning in the opposite strain he resigned 
sovereignty as full of difSculties and disquiet and retired 
to a forest. He ruled for one year only and 15 
days, ^e was succeeded by his brother Vajraditya 
a man of an exactly opposite temperament. He imme- 
diately threw himself headlong into the pleasures of 
kingly power and naturally succumbed after a bad reign 
of 7 years and some days. He was succeeded by his elder 
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sonSangramapIda who too died after a short ‘ reign ot 
t years. His brother Jayaplda and a grandson of Lalita- 
ditya now came to thb throne of Kashmir. His goodness 
and greatness had already been marked and foretold by 
his grandfather and we come to the r^ign of arother 
brilliant king as illustrious as Lalitaditya and only nert^ 
to him in foreign conquests, 

Jayap;da like his gra^ndfather oomrnenced his reign 
by issuing out for world conquest a fa’^ nuste game with 
powerful Indian kings. His first eneiay was of course 
the king of Kanauj name not mentioi<ed. Conquering him 
lu’ proceeded as lar as Prayaga whereheniade liberal gifts 
to Brahmins. His army, however, afraid of long journeys 

the south as in the days of Lalitaditya, returned to . 
\t> native country. Nothing daunted Jayi])Uia is . aid to 
have gone into Bengal single-handed. He cnme to 
Pautndra Vardhana town ruled by one Jayauta Having 
hilled a tiger which had become a terror to the town became 
to the notice of Jayanta who gave him his daughter 
fvamaladevi in marriage. This story sounds more as fable 
than as history. Jayaplda then subdued five Gauda princes 
in Bengal in behalf of his fatherrin-law and then returned 
in triumph to Kashmir with his bride. On his way back 
le seized the precious throne of Kanauj and too!: it to 
Kashmir. In his absence his brother-in-law. called 
Jnjja,had seized the Kashmir throne. Jajja was overtiirown 
and killed in a battle and the country was proud ,and glad 
to be again under the rule of its rightful king Javrinrdit. . 

ButJayapida became more famous than his grand- 
father Lalitaditya as, a patron of letters. He himself was 
a great pandit ; and the poet historian says that he was as 
jealous of a rival in the field of arms as in the field 
of letters. He revived the study of the Mahabhashya (the 
great work on grammar by Patanjali) and appointed Kshj- 
rasvEmi as teacher of grammar. The head of ihe council 
of pandits was Udbhata the well-known author of Udbha- 
telankara on poetics %pd paid him as pay one lakh of 
Dlniras per day (most certainly a hyperbole of the poet 
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bistorian aven if like Mahmud of Ghazni Jay&pida gave 
copper Dinaras instead of silver or gold ones). Other 
famous literary names are Manoratha, Sankhadanta» 
Chataka and Sandhiman poets, Vamana (writer on both, 
grammar and Alankara), Damodargupta author of Kuttini- 
inata (mathematics) and Thakkiya who was originally 
superintendent of granary in the service of a minister of 
his. The best men in the whole land of India were 
called and patronised by JaySpida, so much so that 
Kashmir became famous as the land of learning and as 
the poet historian remarks, there was a famine of learned 
men in other countries of India. Though a conqueror he 
assumed the title of Vinayaditya or the sun of education. 
The poet historian observes, “Equally divided between 
yal(uir and learning, as if placed between two reflect- 
ing mirrors, the king seemed not doubled only, but made 
hundred fold.” 

He renewed his foreign expeditions many times, ac- 
ccinpanied by many subordinate kings among whom is 
mentioned strangely enough Mummuni. But in Nepal he 
hn ! a reverse unlike his grandfather and fell a prisoner 
int j the hands of the king of Nepal, named Artundi. In 
this misfortune he was saved by his minister who brought 
another army into Nepal and by a stratagem enabling 
Jayapida to escape from the castle where he was impri- 
soned, by the sacrifice of his own life placed him in pos- 
session of new forces. Nepal was defeated and Jayapida 
returned! triumphant to Kashmir, mourning, however, for 
the death of his faithful minister Devasarma son of Mitra- 
sarma the famous minister of his grandfather. 

It is unfortunate that this valiant and learned king 
became in his later days a tyrant and an oppressor of 
Brahmins. Perhaps his misfortunes in spite of his victo- 
ries left him poor. It is said that a st rpent having pro- 
mised to reveal to him a mountain of gold revealed in the 
end, owing to his mistake, only a mountain of copper 
situated in the KramarSjya ( a province of Kashmir) and 
he bad 99 crores of copper din&ras struck. But he had a 
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of gold and for the sake of gold he began *to o|>pre8S 
Jiie subjects through his KayasthSLofficIrs. We must speak 
.here of the KSyasthas, a caste to whom Kalhana always 
' refers with contempt and disapprobation. The £&yasthas 
are found in the history of Kashmir onward, always as^isl^^ 
ing oppressive kings with their bad counsel and aie 
generally associated with a rapacious administration. 
KSj/asthas did not meet us in the history of Sind, They 
ate in fact (even now) not found in large numbers either in 
Sind or in the Panjab, where their place is taken by the ‘ 
Khatris who like the Kayastliac* v^er . the oompotitors of 
brahmins in the ranks of government servants. Even 
now Ksyasthas are to be found predominant in Kashmir, 
in the U. P. and in Bengal bf^fch in the population and in 
government service. They are not found to the south of 
the Nerbuda except in the Konkan. In the Deccan and in 
the souththey arenot tobe seen. tJndoubtcjdly the Kayastha 
claim to Kshatriya origin is correct though there {> 
admittedly a mixture of blood. The mixed caste of Kflya- 
sthas is not mentioned in the earlier Smritis and finds 
mention only in one or two later ones. They art 
mixed Kshatriyas whose caste occupation is writing and 
government service as we find even in the Mrichhakatika. 
By intelligence and energy they are undoubtedly Aryans 
and Kshatriyas. But strangely enough KSyastha public 
servants are, though efficient, generally unpopular and 
oppressive. In the Panjab, government service is almost 
monopolised by Khatris. They are clearly Kshatriyas who#» 
have given up the sword for the pen and their intelligence 
as certainly indicates their Aryan origin as their physique^ 
but they are not specially mentioned in ancient history like 
the Kayasthas. Toreturntoourhistory from this digression; 
Jayapida through his Kayastha officers began to oppress 
his subjects by various exactions. He was opposed by the 
Brahmins who are usually a fearless out-spoken people 

JayApida now became unpopular even among the pandits 
who at once turned their wit against him* The following 
verses are typical and well worth quotation. They are of 
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course based on pun of words. Jayapida who prided him- 
self upon bis learning is said to be not inferior to Panini 

The king, Tiowever, was incorrigible and 
ill-treated and despised the Brahmins the more till at last 
by the curse ^>f a Brahmin, so the poet relates, the golden 
pole of his tent fell upon htm and he died of the wound 
received. He is said to have ruled for 31 years. Thus his 
reign may be said to have ended in 736 + 1 + 74-7 + 31 = 782 
A. D. the kings intervening between him and Lalitaditya 
ruling for one, seven and seven years dnly. 

We may close this chapter with a sh^ort account of the 
remaining kings of the Karkota dynasty which coming to 
a decline was now represented by incompetent men. The 
same spectacle of worthless sovereigns set up and deposed 
by ambitious and unscrupulous officers as is witnessed at 
the end of Mogul or Abh^side Khalifa or other kingly dy- 
nasties appears. LaUtaplda.son of Jayapida ruled for 12 
years and squandered the riches unjustly amassed by his 
father on courtezans and sycophants. His brother San- 
gramapida ruled after him for seven years and was suc- 
ceeded by a minor king named Chippata (the lesser) Jaya- 
puia son of Lalitapida son of the elder Jay&pida. His ma- 
ternal uncles Utpala and Mamma -ministers fought for 
power. Now Utpala to secure power in his own hand.s set 
up another minor Ajitapida in place of the now major 
Jayapida while Mamma aet up another. The two minis- 
ters fought a battle between themselves and Utpala was 
successful. The last minor king hereafter set up was 
Anangapida who was eventually set aside by Avantivar* 
man grandson of the powerful Utpala and he founded the 
Utpala dynasty in about 855 A. D. 

Kashmir during the reign of the Karkota dynasty 
enjoyed great power politically being twice the overlord> 
of the whole of Northern India. Within the empire it had 
several provinces or rather districts of the Panjab under it 
and the territory of Kashmir itself is shown to be divided. 
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into several divisions called Bsjyas in the {Rfijataran^in! 
(Kramarijya. Madavarsjy^ etc. appear to be divisions ul: 
Kashmir). The kings were usually worshippers of Siva 
and also often of Vislmu (Vishnu temples being styled by 
names ending in SvSmi and Siva temples in fsa or 
Isvara— a distinction which is clearly apparent iu the 
Rajatarangini'. The people were both Saivites andVaisti* 
navites but there were dlso some who were Buddhists, 
especially among lower ordart- ani t -roignei!-. Under this 
dynasty Kashmir nut only mainrained but even increased 
its renown for learning and many ’< )ted names in Sanskrit * 
literature bel mg to this psriod- We can thus understand 
win it was an ambition with iiidian pandits to conquer 
the pandits ol- Kashmir as is apparent from Sankara's 
visit ti^ t’i>* temple of Saradci in that country to wliioh we 
shall have t j refer in our next volume. 
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Though not connected with the period treated of in this 
>' (tlume, we shall go on to relate succintly the later history of 
fCashmir down to the end of the Hindu period, as Kashmir 
in the next portions of that period seems to be practically 
out off from India. This history has not much importance 
for the general history of India, but it has an importance of 
its own. It exhibits on a smaller scale how despotic kingly 
government always tends to abuse after a period of glorious 
exhibition of justice and valour, how degenerate and debau* 
cherous kings succeed highly vigorous and conscientious 
kings in the same line, how while kingly power is borne 
with a great weight of conscience by some kings, in the. 
hands of others it becomes the instrument of oppression 
and opportunity for licentiousness, how fur some time 
able ministers under the firm guidance of able rulers 
achieve great progress in administration, and how during 
another period unscrupulous ministers keep the country 
under their heel by bribery and terrorizing under incap- 
able masters, how while under some kings an organised 
army is the means of securing peace at home and respect 
abroad, under others it becomes the i/efact(> master of the 
8tate raising to the throne puppet after puppet, and how 
lastly the love of kingship sets father against son 
and son against father, not to speak of brother 
against brother and even mother against son and 
wife against husband. These and similar regular tenden- 
cies of despotic jrule are as fully exhibited in this history 
of Kashmir as they were at Rome or at Baghdad, at Delhi 
or at Cairo. We will, therefore, describe this history in * 
some detail and show how after all, a form of government 
combined of king and people is the best for securing con- 
tinuous good government and progress. 
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When the Karkota dynasty came to aa end, a# usiiat 
by becoming old abd rotten^ Avantivarman came to the 
throne by his own power and founded the TJtpafa djrnaety^, 
Utpala being hisgrandfather and the first mtnister^ofiile 
tottering Karkotakas who tried to seir.e the kingly status. 
Avantivarnian as usual wilh founders of dynasties was a 
most capable and conscieutious sovereign. Tales of his 
extreme sens? of justice are related in the Tarangiiil, which 
we may pass over. Ban his revenue administration was 
equally most successful. With fctie help of an able and 
imaginative minister named t?uyys, he excecuted various 
w^orks of irrigation by damming the VitastS and other 
rivers of Kashmir. Hundreds of new villages sprang into 
existence and thousands of acres of land came under 
cultivation. The poet historian relates that whereas 
from the most ancient times a Khari ( Khandi ) of grain" 
( rice ) sold in the most prosperous days for 200 dln&ras, 
the same Khari in the same Kashmir land began to be sold 
for 36 dinf^ras ( V. 117 ). 

The king was highly religious and of course built 
several temples to Siva and Vishnu and so also his minis- 
ters and queens. But he was also so liberal to the Brah- 
mins and held riches of so little count that he finally gave 
away all his wealth to Brahmins except as the poet says 
his sceptro and umbrella. He also appears to have been a 
perfect Vaishnava and an upholder of the tenet of AhimsSl 
(the mantle of Buddhism had in this respect now fallen 
upon Vaishnavism ). He, therefore, prohibited totally 
the slaughter of aniiuals and the historian records that 
for ten years as in the days of Meghavahana no animal 
w§is killed throughout the kingdom (V. 64). The poet re- 
marks that ‘^tortoises leaving the cold waters of rivers in 
winter securely basked in sun-shine on the banks*'. Bhatta 
Kallata it is further on said, and other sages were born in 
the days of Avantivarman ‘for the salvation of the coun- 
try’. Who this Srikallata was we have not been able to 
find ; but he must have been some Vaishnava writer* The 
kingdiedas religiously as he bad lived, hearing during his 
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last moments the Bhagavadgita recited. (This is the first 
mention in history of the Bhagvadglta as a book 6f reli-^ 
.gicms recitation). He died in 59 in the month of Ash3.dha 
ShuklaS. (This according to Kashmir reckoning which 
omits hundreds means 3959 Laukika era i. e. deducting 
3075, 884 A. D.) V. 123. He thus ruled for 29 years from 
S55 to 884 A. D. 

His son Sankarvrirman succeeded him. But it appears 
rhere was a faction among the ministers and a party 
appointed a cousin of his as Yuvaraja. He and his cousin 
both being strong men, fought for power and many faith- 
ful adherents on both sides lost their lives in this civil 
war. . Sankarvarman eventually got the upper hand and 
ruled singly. He now led his forces in Digvijaya most 
^probably with a view to lead the fighting spirits of 
the people into other channels. The names of the 
countries and kings he c(nquered are important histonical- 
ly. He subjugated a king of Darvabhisaraand imprisoned 
a king named Harigana. While yet fighting with the 
Gurjara king he put to flight Prithvichandra king of Tri- 
garta and gave his kingdom to his son Bhuvanachandra 
wmo had already submitted to him. He is said to have 
9 lakhs of foot-soldiers and 300 elephants (the infantry 
number is plainly exaggerated). With this immense force 
he defeated Alakhana king of the Ourjaras (Alakhana 
appears to be the name of a king and not of a place). The 
Gurjara king handed over to him the Takkadesa “giving 
up his own body in fact''. He reinstated the descendant 
of Thakkiya who had been ousted by Bhoja. “He lay 
unconquerable betw^een the Daradas and the Turuahkas 
like the country of Aryavarta lying between the Hima- 
layas and Vindhyas*’. He remained firm in Udabhanda- 
pura (perhaps a battle was fought here with the Northern- 
ers.) “The Shahi king Lalliya was not reinstated owing 
to his anger and took refuge with Alakhana.” ' 

The above account requires to be co-ordinated with the 
bistort of other countries and we shall try to do so. Here 
it may be noted that a gloss in the oompentary of Rajata- 
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tanginlf says 'l^ijgaxta xoaantMagaf^ 

“try meant ^ and on the remark is 

t^bese remarks shoir that Sankaravarnian’s 
Digvijaya was confined to the countries about Kashnir^^^to 
the^ Gujjar king in the^Panjab and the Sbahi king in Kabul. 
He conquered the Daradason the east and the Turushkas 
on the west and the north only nominally. Who Thakkiya 
was is not clear but he must have oeen king of Rajapur 
overthrown by Bhoja^ Pratihara king of Kauau: who ru^ed 
about that time. The *%ahl king LalUya seems to have 
taken refuge with the Gujarking and bis country remained 
under Kashmir not beinp return «jd as usual to the sub- 
jugated monarch This was eventually done, for the 
country seems to have again risen after Sankaravarman's 
death. His minister Prabh&karadeva suppressed the rebei- 
iion but restored the Shahi dynasty by placing Toramana 
son of Lalliya on the Shahi throne at Kabul (V, 233.) 

Sankaravarman was a valiant king but unlike bis 
father he turned out an oppressor v)f his people. We will 
notice the ways of his oppression separately, but the poet 
says that fifty sons of his died in youth without disease by 
the curse of his subjects. This is probably an exaggera- 
tion as we shall presently .see. While returning from an 
expedition, he encamped in IJrasa (Hazara country) of 
Hiuen Tsang and in a sudden quarrel with its people a 
random arrow pierced his throat. The army proceeded on 
its way back to Kashmir under the guidance of discreet 
commanders ; but Sankaravarman died on the way as the 
arrow was being extracted. The body was burnt in Kash- 
mir territory and three of his queens, two of his servants 
and one faithful minister burnt themselves on the same 
pyre. This fact shows that he was not quite unpopular. 
It also shows that the practice of servants and ministers, 
faithful and affectionate, killing themselves on the funeral 
pyre of 'kings described by Banaalsoin Harsha Cbarlta 
was still prevalent. (In fact it obtains in Japan even at 
this day.) Sankaravarman died in 77 in Falguna (V* 222) 
?. e, in 902 A. D. after a rule of 8 years. 
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Before passing on we may state that this greedy king 
was not a friend of poets and Bhattata and other learned 
men fallowed other professions. Only one poet called 
I^avata was in the pay of the king. 

Sugandha widowed queen carried on government 
during the minority of his son Gopalavarman. He died 
a minor and so too his brother Sankata. The dowager 
(iueen now herself ruled with the help of soldiers called 
Tautris who held somewhat the same position at Srinagar 
as the Janizaries did at Constantinople or the Proetorian 
Guards at Rome or the Turks at Baghdad or the Marathas 
at Delhi. A ten year old prince of a collateral branch 
was placed on the throne. The exactions of the Tantris 
were unparallelled. In 93 there was a terrible famine (3993 
- 3075 918 A. D.) and the Hundika or tribute of the Tantris 
had to be made up by the ministers by selling young peoplp. 
“Thus” observes the poet. ”the people protected by pros- 
perous kings like Tujjina and Chandrapida were led to 
destruction by these demons of ministers.” The Tantris 
now raised another scion of the family by name Ohakra- 
varman and the government went from bad to worse owing 
to the corruption of ministers and the oppression of the 
Tantris. Chakravarnian, however, proved a capable king. 
In order to get rid of the Tantris he once sought the help 
of one Sangrama Damara. The Damaras were a warlike 
aboriginal people inhabiting the country and cultivating 
the land* The Damara said that if Chakravarman could 
assert himself the Tantris were of no account. Accord- 
ingly Chakravarman rose against the Tantris, and with 
the help of the Damaras killed or drove them away. 

As predicted by SangrSina DSmara, however, Chakra- 
varman turned out an oppressor. He oppressed the Damaras 
themselves and led a licentious life. The same misrule 
continued under his successor PSrtha. The poet observes 
( V. 439 ) ” The country was plundered by Damaras when 
Chakravarman died and his successor ( Partba ) again op- . 
pre!;-sed it by rising the wicked Kayasthas ” ( government 
St rvi^nts ). It Mifiiincessary to describe the many heart- 
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lass acts of this king. .He died in tha^ summer of 15 
( 4015 =» 939 A. D. ). At the same time one Kamalavardhtma 
laad^ of Tantris and other disaffected peo]^ surmunded 
the capital and deieating the Bamaras entered the city. 
Partha s widow fearing misfortune hid herself with her 
infant son. 

Here the poet historian desciibes a remarkahie scene. 
The tactless Kamaiavardhana instead of seizing the throne 
left vacant asked the Brahmins to elect a king, hoping in 
his heart that they would elect him. The Brahmins 
assembled in the GosbalS of the palace and wrangled over 
'the election for five days. “With beards besmeared with the 
smoke of sacrifices, these Brahmins or bullocks without 
horns fought among themselves for want of unaninimitr. 
Instead of sprinkling a fit person with the water of sover- 
eignty. they wetted their beards only with their own spit , 
thrown out in wrangling.*' It is strange that Kaihapa, 
himself a Brahmin, thus rails at these deliberations of 
Brahmins “ who will never be unanimous. *’ That is their 
great bane throughout their history. But it must be noted 
here that Brahmins always enjoyed a great power 
politically and had the election of a king to a vacant 
throne^ in their hands. Thus it appears in the Puranas 
for when Vena the oppressor was killed, the Brahmins 
created a successor to the kingly power by creating Prithu 
from his thighs. Whatever the old theory, the election ut 
a king to a vacant throne was this time at least in Kash* 
mirleft to the Brahmins. By a sudden freak of fortune, one 
Yasaskara, a Brahmin himself, son of Prabhakaradeva, 
the powerful minister of Sugandha who had left ihe 
country owing to misfortune, accidentally came back at 
this time and was hailed by the Brahmins as king on the 
^Albth day. Kamaiavardhana and the people acquiesced 
^pmd Yasaskara was anointed king amisdst public acclama 
tions. 

Yasaskara as usual with the founder of a new dynasty 
proved a capable, energetic and conscientiom king. He 
of course sent back the Brahmins to their sacrifices and 
29 
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ruled with regour and scrupulousnesi^ The poeUe re« 
marks here are worth quoting: *‘In his days people slept 
in their houses with open doors and travellers moved 
without peril on their paths owing to the destruction of 
thieves. Villagers were engrossed in cultivation and had 
no occasion to visit the court and Brahmins 'remained 
engrossed in their studies and had no occasion to take up 
arms. Brahmin sages on pretext of reciting S§mas did 
not drink liquor nor did ascetics tend sons» wives, cattle 
or fields. Nor did religious men with fools for their 
teachers sacrifice with fish and Apupa or cakes, disputing 
with their own compositions based on Tarka or guess the 
principles of Veda. Nor did house-wives, worshipping 
false 'gurus*, with shakes of their heads transgress their 
husbands. And lastly no astrologer, physician, juryman, 
teacher, counsellor, preceptor (purohita), herald, judge, and 
writer was uneducated in his days **. This gives a 
very vivid picture of the social and political condition of 
the country under good and bad rulers. Ya6askara, how- 
ever, had only a short reign of 9 years and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sangramadeva in 24 (4024 -3076=: 948 
A. D.) He was a minor and the forces of disorder, oppres- 
sion and licentiousness soon took possession of the land. 
Pairyagupta, a leader of Ektngas, S&mantas, Eayasthas. 
and Tantris seized the throne. After a short rule be was 
succeeded by his son Kshemagupta (either a Eshatriya or 
a Vaisya) who married the notorious Didda daughter of a 
king of Lohara named Sinharaja and g^and-daughter of a 
Sbahi king of Eabul named Bhimapala. This Didda bad a 
long reign after Ksbemgupta who died in 34 (see VI, 187) 
i, p. in 4034 -3076 “=958 A. D. During the minority of her 
son Abhimanyu and after his death in 44 in minority* 
during that of her grandson Nandigupta and after his 
death, during a similar minority of his brother Bhinmgupta 
and when he died or was killed she herself in her own name, 
ruled by the aid of Tratris and a minister-lover named 
Tuoga a l^ha^a by race. She eventually elected^ her 
brother's sop,8angramar&ja of the Lohara family as her 
Successor and thus began the Lohara dynasty in Eashmir. 
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'This hBftrtlstis queen noted for her g^at oppreiMon of ) the 
people enhanced by the maohinationB of unsorupiiloite 
ffiinieterg ranging themselves on one side or another died 
in 79 after a disreputable rule of 45 years from 34 to 79 
958 to 1003 A. D. 

The Lohara dynasty being near Kalhana’s time is 
circumstantially described in the R&jatarangii)! but we 
may summarise the events in its time, as to us it is long 
gone by> The first king Sangr&mar&ja was as usual a good 
and a prosperous king. In his'mign began the final over- 
throw of India by the Mahomsdans Kalhana gives a 
graphic description of the battle fought by Triloohana- 
p&la Shahi king of Kabul, assisted by Tunga sent by the 
Kashmir king Sangr&mar&ja, to help him against the Turks 
under Hamir (Amir, name not given). Triloohanpa,ia was 
defeated and fled to Kashmir and Kabul was finally lost 
to India. The poet mournfully observes, “We have 
described the prosperity of the Shahi country during the 
days of Sankaravarman. Now we think in our minds 
with great grief, where is that Shahi dynasty with its 
mihisters, its kings, its great grandeur ? Did it exist 
really or did it not ? Tunga returned to his own country 
Kashmir, totally defeated and left the whole Bb&rata- 
land open to the descent of the Turushkas.” Tunga 
was in Kalhana’s view the cause of India’s mis< 
fortune. Sangramarhja was already weary of this 
paramour of Didda and he was murdered in open 
court by dissatisfied courtiers. Many men of his party 
fell and the country was cleared of the Tongas. After 
a reign of 24 years Sangrama died in 4 (i. e.4104 °° 1028 A.D. 
Hariraja succeeded him ; he too was a good king but died 
early. His minor son A^anta succeeded him. His friendsr 
were the sons of the dispossessed Shahi king, named 
RudrapSla, Diddapala, Kshemap&la and Anangapala who 
had ample allowances settled on them by SangrSma and 
rriro yet were so spendthrift that they were always in 
need of money. They therefore by bribes oppressed the 
people, “ So they too in a short time cfme to an end.** 
< ap^S<«Rir(|iW*li: *ig: « !W3r *1% » VII 
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178). But they were a valorous set of warriors and Whr^ 
of great use to Anantaraja in his %ht with the Turks 
For in the usual manner of the Indian peopte^a disaffected 
wardar of Kashmir brought in the conquering Turks tq 
overthrow Ananta. This was a formidable comhinatiou 
of seven Mlechha chiefs, Damaras, the king of Darada 
and the disaffected sardar Brahmaraja. But Anantaraja 
was a valiant warrior. The conflict was of course terrible. 
The poet observes “There was that day the marriage festi* 
vity of heavenly nymphs marked by the fire kindled out 
of the clashing of weapons. The Darada king was killed 
by Rudrap§.la whose fame spread higher. The Mlechha 
chie^fs got slaughter and imprisonment while the king of 
Kashmir got gold and jewels.” This clearly shows that 
the Turks were totally defeated. Smith says in his Early 
History “In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the. king- 
dom suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni and 
vilthough its troops were defeated by the invader, pre- 
M-rved its independence which was protected by the in- 
accessibility of the mountain barriers “(3rd Edn. p. 375) 
This is against the testimony of the Rajataranginl. As we 
understand it, it relates the defeat of Sangrama’s forces 
u )t in Kashmir, but in Kabul where they had been sent to 
assist the Shahi king. Kashmir was not invaded in the 
days of Sangr&ma at all. There was this expedition of seven 
Mlechha chiefs brought in by a traitor in the reign of 
Anantaraja and it was a signal failure. 

Anantar&ja married a daughter of the king of Jalan- 
dhara by name SuryamatL The king and his queen were 
both very religious persons. They built, as usual, several 
temples to Siva to commemorate their name and they gave 
108 agrah&ras to Brahmins to enable them to study un- 
molested. KingBhoja of Malwa is said to have constructed 
a kiinda in his days to commemorate his own name in 
Kashmir which shows the amicable relations existing 
between these two contemporaneous sovereigns. The qus|ln 
Suryamat! often assisted the king in the government of 
the country and sometimes cook sole responsibility upon 
herself, the king merely executing her commands and 
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4sF0tiiig himself solely to a religious life This h^pt 
royal couple, so . rare in Indian history^ was howevef 
extremely unhappy in later life. For Ananta by the advice 
of his queen in dd age placed on the throne their son 
Kalasa and retired. Kalasa turned out a vagabond and 
vhen taken to task by his father for his licentiousneas 
attempted to take Ananta*s life. The aged king and queen 
in their retirement were surrounded and their place ox 
residence set on fire. They with their followers issued out 
and wished to leave the kingdom, but they were implore^! 
by their subjects to stay. Kalasa^s son Harsha was 
called by them to their side and ho left nis father and 
vent to his grandparents and comforted them. Still per- 
secuted by his heartless son, king Kalasa, Anantadeva 
one day killed himself. The queen was a most partial 
mother and every time espoused her son’s cause. But the 
son did not even go to comfort his bereaved mother. She 
immolated herself on her husband’s pyre like a true Hindu 
6ati cursing the ministers of Kalasa who had taken her 
son away from her. 

Kalasa now induced his son Harsha to return 
him and all the wealth of the aged king Ananta was kept 
separate and sealed as his separate portion. Kalasa turned 
a good king after Ananta’s death and he too had a long 
reign. Harsha lived quietly at his court and attained 
great renown, asKalhana records, throughout India by his 
great accomplishments. He was a master of learning 
like his namesake Harsha of the 7th century. He was 
also a master of music and his musical compositions were 
greatly appreciated even by his father. But unlike his 
namesake, Harsha was unfortunate. Unscrupulous 
courtiers tried to set the son against the father and suo 
ceeded after a time. Harsha unfortunately rebelled and 
being overpowered he was placed in confinement. Some 
jealous queens and ministers tried even to poison him 
^b^eugh food sent to him daily in prison. Ooming to knowi 
of it, Harsha refused to take food and for a long iime 

: I'v/i T .■ — 
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fsBtod. Kalssa like his father died raourDing for his dia> 
Idyal son and wishing even to name Harsha his suocessoa 
But Nonaka the inimical minister interrened and Utkar>> 
sha another son of Ealai^a ascended the throne. Kalasa 
is said to have died in 49 MSrgashirsha (4149 Lank. °° 107S 
A. D.) The people generally were in favour of Harsha, 
hut Ctkarsha ruled oruelly in spite of them for a 
time. ^ msuie 

efforts to release Harsha and in this attempt he was joined 
by many. A battle was fought and Utkarsha was defeated 
and killed. Harsha was set at liberty and was crowned 
kii« of Kashmir. 

Harsha ruled for a time justly aad with great love 
and gratefulness to his brother and liberator Vijayamalla. 
Of course Nonaka and other ministers, partisans of Ut- 
karsha, were sent to prison, but after a time even they, were 
pardoned and appointed to offices. 

Harsha’s court now became the resort of learned men 
and he patronised them so much that Bilhana, the po^t-bis- 
torian observes^whohad left Kashmir in the days of Kalada 
and who had been patronised by Parmadi VikramSditya 
pf Karnataka so liberally that Bilhana’s elephant rode in 
front of his army, regretted he had left his native land. 
The accomplishments and the learning of the kii% himself 
were past all description. “His time was passed in sing- 
ing and hearing music, in composing musical pieces. H» 
slept three hours by day and waked the whole night. In 
halls lighted by a thousand lights his nights passed in 
learned conversations or in singing and dancing. In his 
court both Kubera and Yama ware constantly present and 
gifts and punishments flew about equally.” (VII, 948). Yet 
his reign in the end was terribly unfortunate and his death 
resembles that of the unfbrtunate DfirS Sikoh of Mogul 
history. 

For unscrupulous persons again triumphed and p^ 
isoned the amicable relations between Harsha and Vijan^ 
mails. In fact imder a despotic form of govenuneal* 
where aqy body can become king if he had only the audm- 
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citYt the URSorapulousiiesSt the power and the good Ijiok 
neces6arY« irrespective of the consent of the people, such 
things will always happen. It was represented to Vijaya* 
malla that he had almost got the throne himself and had 
wrongly allowed Harsha to reap the fruit of his own victory. 
Vijayamalla was influenced and after a time rebelled. He 
was, however, defeated and compelled to fly the country. It 
appears that the reign of Harsha hereafter was one unend* 
ing series of persecutions of Vijayamalla’s partisans and 
oppression of the rjrots also. Even Harsha’s own sou Bhoja 
was mistrusted by him and he too fled. Eventually, Harsha 
was overthrown in a rebellion by Ucchal^, a collateral of 
thesame Lohara dynasty. His army was defeated,' and the 
capital was taken possession of by ITcchala. Harsha’s 
queens burnt themselves to death and Harsha attended by 
one faithful servant fled and concealed himself in a Matha 
where he was found out and surrounded by Ucchala’s men. 
Then, says the poet, Harsha remembered the sloka of the 
liishis.* ‘^The fire born of the exasperation caused by the 
oppression of subjects does not stop until it has burnt 
the prosperity, the family and even the life of the king. ” 
He even heard that his sun had turned back to avenge him 
but bad been killed in a battle. Thus bereft of every blessing 
in life, Harsha threw himself upon those who had surroun- 
ded the house and was killed. With Ucchala’s permission 
unwillingly granted, a merciful person burnt the dead 
body of Harsha like that of a beggar and that of his faithful 
servant Prayaga who had also been killed in the conflict 

Harsha is said to have had the same astrological con- 
junctions at birth as Duryodhana and other destroyers of 
their own family. t He died in the Bhfldra month of 77 
( 4177 Lauk. == 1101 A. D. ) and was 42 years and 8 months 
old f One would have expected him to be older ). With 
him, the first Lohara line came to end and the ^ata- 
vXhana line of Ucchala commenced. This line was stilt 
’lieigning when Kalbana wrote his Rajatarangini in Saka 

gm VF f?rr9Pr- ? xm- n 
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1070 01 * 1148 A. D. Ucchala iruled from llOl^o 1111 A. D. 
and was succeeded by his brother gassala w ho r eign eB tiU 
1128. Sussala had a strong reign but he was for a time 
dispossessed by Bhikshu a grandson of Harsha who had 
^aken refuge ^ Dhara. He, however, regained the throne 
. r.d reigned securely tillhis death. His son by name Jaya- 
‘ ipba a good and virtuous king succeeded him and was on 
the throne when Kalhana wrote. Kalhana has given such 
H detailed account of the reigns of this last dynasty that 
covers nearly one-half of his work ( 47 years’ history as 
compared with about 3000 years’ history), but to the ordin- 
ary reader and student of general Indian history of the 
present day, the details of the intrigues and revolutions 
and counter-revolutions in this period are not of importance' 

The history of Kashmir subsequent to Kalhanamay be 
finally given, before proceeding, in a few words. It remained 
?, petty Hindu kingdom torn by internal dissentions while 
the whole of northern India came gradually under Maho- 
nedan rule. At last a Mahomedan adventurer from the 
'•uuth named Shah Mir deposed Queen Kota widow of 
ne last Hindu ruler and founded a Mahomedan dynasty 
(1339 A. D.), Islam hereafter made its way among the 
population not by forcible conversion but by natural muta- 
tion. But the Brahmins though still sticking to ^heir old 
religion retained the ascendant power in the land by their 
learning and their employment as government servants. 
Strangely enough till Akbar’s final conquest of Kashmir in 
1586 A. D, and its reduction to the status of a province of 
the Mogul Empire, Sanskrit remained the official language 
of the country, no doubt with many words borrowed from 
Persian and Arabic Oteia’s Raj. Vol. I). 



NOTES 

1— POLITICAL CONDITION OF KiSHUiR 

Th^ political condition of Kashmir was not very different from 
that of the rest of India but there are certain peculiarities which appear 
from the RSjatarangipi and which a»e worth noticln^r separately. It m 
to be pitied that no inscriptions or copputpiate grants have been found v 
in Kashmir to assist us in this v^ork, notwithstanding the fact that nu- 
merous temples were built and Agraharas to Brahmins given by almosS^ 
every king and queen and minister. Invaluable contemporaneous records 
are thus not available. But the RSjatarang.ni .iself is based on many 
l>revious histories and the author save he Las consulted grants and in- 
scriptions also, as he could probably very easily do, being a government 
officer himself. His work, therefore, as we have before obs rved, is 
reliable to a great extent from the Karkota dynasty onwiinds i.e. 
during our period and we give beiow such information as can l>e 
gathered from it relating to the form of govormeut in Kashmir. 

The government was of course as usual despotic, the pow’ers of the 
king who was anointed by the Brahmins and who sat on a consecrated 
throne, being unlimited. His power was thus derived from the religious 
ceremony, in other words from God and w'as attostedtoby the Brahmins. 
These kings belonged to the Kshatriya, Vaisya or Brahmin castes ; but 
whatever their original caste they married into royal families oi 
India and became Kshatriyas for all practical purposes. They were 
usually both valiant and learned men. No cowardly or ignorant raiin 
appears in the list of Kashmir kings. They usually dispensed justice 
impartially but wore tyrannical jn iheir exactions. In their private 
|life they appear to have been very licentious. In fact it was then be- 
lieved that kingly power was granted by God for earthly enjoyment to 
one who had in his previous life performed the most torturesome aus- 
terities. They, 'therefore, in thi.s life w'ent to the opposite extreme and 
threw themselves headlong into sexual enjoyment. Even the best Kash- 
mir kings, appear to have had several nay hundreds of queens, wives 
and concubines for carnal pleasure (with probably the single exception 
of AnantarSja who was satisfied with one wife only. ) This conduct is 
singular and is not reflected in the history of other kingdoms. (Perhaps 
we have no veracious and outspoken historian like Kalbapa 
for them )« It resembles rather the Mahomedan and Roman practices 
than Indian. In the Christian history of the west, however, the beneficial 
i^uence of Christianity with its principle of monogamT cannot but be 
^mired. Copying the conduct of king^ queens whether Wives or widows 
were often as lieencioost but exampUpof noble wwen are not wanting. 
The wonder is that both ill-behaTed and weli^behsTed queexw immolated ^ 
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themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. Such is the foro» 
ofeustom and the intense power of the human desite to the good 
opinion of the world. 

The king was assisted in the administration by ministers appointed 
at will who were usually both able as well as unscrupulous. The names of 
ministers are somewhat different from those in other countries. There 
does not appear to be any chief minister (indeed as in the polity of other 
< ountries in India.). But the minister called DvSrSdhlpa or master of the 
royal door in Kashmir seems to be the most important person. He was so 
to speak the High Chamberlain and had the control of the access to the 
king ( VIII 576). Then there was the KampanSdhisa which office cannot 
lie well understood. He was probably the head of the army (579 ditto), 
and there was the NagarSdhisa or head of the capital city (580), There 
was also the head of the treasury and the foreign minister SSndhi- 
vii|irahika is also mentioned ( these two are general names and"”not 
Hpecial to Kashmir like the first three). Tliere was again an officer of 
Oanjas which may ha taken to be markets. Now markets are often 
said to be opened by kings, queens and ministers in their names. 
These places are places of l)arter and commerce and the head officer of 
them had the revenue collection of SSyar or custom duties and also the 
regulation of trade under lum and was thus a great. power. The king had 
over these cfficials absolute power of appointment and dismissal. There 
was also an Akshapatntlulhyaksha or chief of land revenue records. 
None of these officer'^ was hereditary but sons of ministers usually 
became ministers in one or another department. 

Very great opprobrunn attached to the name of the KSyasthas. 
It is not quite clear if this was a separate caste in Kashmir. The 
greater ministers were usually Brahmins or Kshatriyas or of families 
belonging to the royal caste or clan. But the KSyasthas in Kashmir 
appear to include all rovero;o collection officers. Probably they formed 
II class among themselves. They were always the most willing instru- 
ments in the hands of oppressive kings on whom, however, the blame for 
oppression must really rest. These officers and and officers of armies 
and the soldiers called Tantrii were also very corrupt and Utkocha or 
bribe is a word that constantly occurs In the KSjatarangipI. 

There is one department mentioned in the Rsjatarangici which it is 
difficult to understand. It is called ^arroasthSna and its officer was also^ 
an important officer. Perhaps it meant the public works departments 
All ooustructton of buildings, temples, mathas etc. must have been in his 
charge and as head of a great spending department the officer must have 
hnd splendid opportunities for embesziement. 

The king's darbar was, as in oldest times, the court of justice an^ 
kings are desoribod as most sealovnly hearing every morning the oom^ 
plaints of ArthiP or plaintiffs. ThaVivSda^ or oases were inquired mii> 
with the aisistahee of toed Jurore who are called stheya and aoiitetime% 
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6T©tt these stheyas were partial aud just kings by curious artidcea found 
out the truth* In a case of treasure deposited with a person one khm is 
said to have detected misappropriation by the defendent by inspeoting 
the sealed deposit and finding therein rupees stamped with the name of 
kings who had not even come to the throne at the time of the deposit* 
This also shows that each king struck coins in his own name when he 
came to the throne as fh these days. The coins are called DinuSrai 
( with a double n). And these were of gold and silver as well as of copper* 
The servants of government were paid so many copper- DinnSras a day, a 
court poet as already stated being described (of course by exaggeration), 
iis receiving one lakh of DlnnSras every day. 

The king could not have always presided in the court of justice and 
there was always a RSjasthSniya or deputy of the king appointed. 
(Stein also translates RSj^sthShfya by Chief Justice VII 573 ). There 
was again a Dandanilyaka for tbo state who was probahiy the chief 
police otficer with the jails in his charge and thus be was the master 
of punishments. Both these officers ai^ others previously mentioned 
such as the JQyarSdhipati, Ganjadhipa etc. were persons expected to lead 
military expeditfons and were in fact generals and w^arriors also. For 
the king sent any one of them according to his pleasure to chastise 
rebels. Of course kings usually led armies in person on all important 
occasions. 

The kingdom seems to have been divided into, districts which wore 
called Efjyas. The MadavarSjya and KramarSjya so often mentioned 
in the TarangapI were clearly divisions of Kashmir and their chief 
officers were usually king*s relatives for they are often called Rajas 
also. There were no Tehsils or Parganas as are now called below the 
RSjya but the usual revenue unit was the village. Village ofiBoer.s are 
not mentioned, but there must have been the usual ones. The heads of 
villages appear to be generally DSmaras, a warlike and turbulent race 
which required often to be kept in check by .severe punishments such as 
impalement or 6filaropana. But they often also supplied peasant 
voluntary armies to the king. The revenue of the state must have been 
derived in kind. 

There werecertain other oflBcers called Diviras ; who they were it is 
difficult to find. Stein translates Divira by writer or secretary. It may be 
stated that these secretaries of the king ( Diviras ) are mentioned even in 
Valabhi grants. Then again the military officers or men called Tantris 
and EkSngas are also ununderstandable. These names are not found 
elsewhere. Are the EkSngas equivalent of the EkSndas of the Maratha 
armies? Or do we recognise in them the Yekangbaj of Ahmednagar 
Mahomedan warriors who fought with one weapon only, mentioned by 
Fehrista? **They made both offence and defence with the same sword.” 

The kingdom of Kashmir had a few subordinate feudatory states 
always dependent upon it and these appear to be Lohara, tJrasa 
and RSjapuri (kingdoms mentioned even by Hiuen Tsang as subject to 
Kashmir In 630 A. D.) In the time of Kalasa in 63 ( 4163 Lauk. « 1087 
A. D. ) eight kings came together to pay respects to him and there were 
great celebrations. (The minister VSmana is described as having so- 
successfully made arrangements for their reception and entertainroe^ 
that nothing was left to be desired ). These were Kirtini king M 
Abbapura, Asa^a king of Ohanipa, Kalasa son of Tukka king of; 
Hallspura, SangrSmapSla king of Rajapnri. utkarsha king! 
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of Lohara, Muma king of Urasa Qamhhirahnha of KSnde^a 
and Uttamaraja king of KSahthavSta. These appear to be smaU 
kinddoms on the frontier of Kashmir They had usually marriage 
relations tvirh the Kashmir royal families Where these states were 
situate we cannot clearly determine. 

The sorroundmg independent states wereGur 3 ara in the south, 8hahi 
orKabulinthe west, Turushkam the nor h and the Darada m the east. 
The Darades (also sometimes spelt Darad) seem to have had constant 
conflicts with the Kashmiris. 

Kashmir was ,jlways famous for its learned men and the kings 
usually were patrons of learning King Harsha was a great pandit 
himself, so ils* layapida. The settlements of Brahmins were 
numerous and had Agraharas or mam villages assigned to them 
These were in tact learned Universiiies well endowed b> kings The 
Kashmir pandi sweie fimous thioughout India Their names have a 
peculiar turn worthy to be mentioned. They always ended in ta or 7/ a such 
as Udbhata Mammata, Lavata and so on or Silhana, Kalhana, Bilhana 
and so on Kashmii n imes generally strike us as peculiar in these days, 
but they are not of Inrkish origin 

II — CllHONOLJlt K Al IIP! <)I JCAbliMlR KIN( '' bOl A D — 1148 A D 
int Dynast tf (Karkota ) 

Durlabhavardhan 
36 tears 601-637 A D 

Durlabhaka 
50 tears 637-687 A D. 


Chandra piila 

8 years 

1 

Tflrapida MuktSpida 

4 years 1 alitaditya 

36 years 699-735 A D 

kuvalav t) tda 

1 tear 

Vail 3pida 

7 years 

1 

1 

^augrSm&pida 

7 years 

JaySpTda 

Vinaydditya 

31 years 751-782 A. D. 

bsngramapida 

I Tears 

(LalitSpIda) 

1 

Chi ppata jay Spj da 

IHpalarida 

AjitSpilla 1 '1 

i 1 1 Minors m the 

AnangSplda ' 1 1 hands of ut- 
d.p^855A.D.' \ ^ 
by Avantivarraan } of Chippau 
SOB of Utpala j 
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3nd Dynotaty ( Utpala) 

ATantiTarj&an 
29 years 855-984 A. O. 

I 

SankarsarmaQ 
13 years 884-902 A. I). 


m 


GopSlavarman 

minor 


Sankacav arm an 
raiuor 


mother Sut^audhli regent 
-914. 

Minor kmgvS of a collateiai i'rauoh like F mg, i,. Chakra viuMmin, 
Parthu rilled trom 915 to F, 


Dynosth {V'iradf 


Yasaskaradeva 
H years 940~94^ A. D. 

I 

SaiigriSmudeva 949 


4ih Df/ntfsfi/ (Di> ira) 

Purvagupta 
S years 950-'958 

Ksbemagupta — in. Didda 
95 j<- 972 grand daughter of Shaliis 

! 

Abhimanyu 973 d. Regent and 

i for herself 

i ' — i' 98(»100Sd. 

Nandigupta Tribhuvana Bhiina 

975 d. 980 d. 


r,tli Df/na-^fu {Loharn) 

1 st Brandi ;>n d Br andi 

SangramarSja Didda’s brother's son 1004-1029 A.F. (Malta) 


AnantarSja 1059 A. U. 
Kalasa 1073 A. D. 


Harsha l^tka^^ha 

1101 d. 1089 d. 

i 

Bboja 

killed in battle 


Ucchala Sussaia 

1111 A. D. 1128 A. D. 

.Kiv asinba 

ruling when Kalhai^n 
wrote in 1148 A. 0* 


Bhikshu 

1130 
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HI SOKE NOTABLE FACTS ABOUT EASBKIB 

1. Kasbniir is a large Valley between two extensile ranges, almost 
impassable, of the Himalaya mountains. The river VitastS passes 
through this valley and comes out into the plains of the Pan jab through 
a narrow gorge, at which is placed the principal gateway into Kashmir. 
This has enabled Kashmir to shut entrance to it to foreigners, to such 
an extent that Kashmir may be shut like a castle. And Kashmir has 
always, unlike other Indian kingdoms, taken care to shut out foreigners. 
We read that the Gauda people who wished to take revenge on 
LalitBditya, obtained entrance to Kashmir only on the pretext that 
they were going on a pilgrimage to the SSradS temple. The three or 
four minor passages into Kashmir besides this chief one at VarShamula 
( modern Baramulla ) were also always shut and guarded. 

2* The river VitastS is joined by another river in the centre of the 
valley. This river is called Sindbu ( different from the chief Sindhu or 
Indus ) and is looked upon as the Ganges of Kashmir and the confluence 
of VitastS and Sindhu is considered sacred like the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jumna at PraySga* In fact is a 

great Tirtha in Kashmir and is also called PraySga. Near this Tirtha 
LalitSditya founded his city ParihSsapura ( no longer existing). The 
third important river of Kashmir is called the KrishnS ( modern Kishen- 
ganga ) which joins the VitastS lower down at the end of the valley. 

3. Srinagar'the capital is an ancient town. An older city exists 
said to be founded by Asoka. The modern city was founded by Pravara- 
sena about 553 A. at the latest ( some years before Hiuen Tsang*s 
visit in 630 ) and was also called Pravarapura. It is situated upon the 
VitastS higher up than ParihSsapura and is laid on both banks of the 
river, there bsing many bridges of boats for communication. 

4. The chief product of the valley besides saffron ( called Kashmir 
in Sanskrit for this reason ) is rice. In ancient times rice was also the 
chief article of barter. Government due was of course paid in kind 
and hence there was a large quantity of rice collected for government 
and government gave rice naturally to its servants as pay. Other people 
also usually gave rice in payment for services and in exchange for 
other things purchased. This state of things may remind any old 
inhabitant of Konkan of what happened there before the advent of the 
British. Kashmir was in fact a counterpart of Konkan in this respect. 

5. In another respect also Kashmir resembles Konkan. The people 
whether higher or lower subsist on rice and hence are very intelligent. 
The lower people in both are aboriginal and not Aryan. The higher 
vi^. the Br^mins, the Kshatriyas and the KSyasthas are Aryan and are, 
found in both The Brahmins are equally orthodox and religious in 
both. The Kashmiris have overspread Northern India and equally 
the Konkan Brahmins Southern. Strangely enough in Northern* 
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India the title of Pandit is even now given only to Kaiiiinir Bra^fniiis 
and Konkan ( and othet Maratha ) Brahmina testifying to the repntu- 
tlon of both at learned raen. 

6* Kashmir coin •was JDinnS ra, It is the Roman coin Benaris* It ori- 
ginally must have been the Indo-Scythian coin. There were however gold* 
silver and copper Dinnaras. The word was the same for all and itapj>ears 
•even that the lowest value was also called DinnSra. European scholars 
whose indefatiguable labours cannot but be always acknowledged have 
collected many coins of Kashmir kings and tested their metal and weight. 
The incredible number of coins mentioned by Kalhapa as the daily pay 
of poets like Udbhata or princes like Rudrap.l^la are well explained by 
Stein. It appears that the Kashmirians devised lowest divisions of value 
and introduced a system of counting by bund reus and thousands. The 
modern words still current in Kashmir vit: Pachisa, Hatha and Sisnu 
are evidently 25 ( sk. Pancharimsati ) 100 ( sk. Sata) and 1000 ( sk* 
Sahasra ). Thus the credit of tirst introducing a decimal notation in 
coins belongs to intellegent Kashmir. In this way though rice often may 
in actuality be given in pay, the amount could bo expressed in thousands 
of the lowest coin value. 

7, The number of villages in Kashmir is given by Stein as 66,06 d. 
Every country in ancient India had traditionally a fixed number of 
villages; e. g. the three MahSrSshtras had 99000. The number for 
Kashmir looking to its extent seems exaggerated. But we may state here 
that this traditional number is also given by the Skanda PurSpa in 
which in Chapter 39 MSheshvara Khanda, the names of countries with 
their numbers of villages ia given. Therein the number for Kashmir is 
given as 66000. All towns etc. are included in these and perhaps towns 
must have been counted as more than one village. 

8. We have said the Kashmiris resemble the Konkanasthas and their 
countries also resemble as they both produce rice. But in two respects 
the two people differ. The Kashmiris are eaters of flesh from ancient 
times and have not given up flesh-eating even now. The Konkanasthas 
appear to have been vegetarians from ancient days. The former again 
usually wear the beard but the latter do not. Beards in Kashmir ore 
ancient and pre-Mahomedan as we have already seen from Kalhapa's 
description of Brahmins collected for the election of a king* 

IV. Chronology of the kabkota dynasty. 

Stein divides Kashmir history by Kalhapa into three portions : 1 
history of legendary kings down to Karkota dynasty. II. history 
of thin dynasty and III history of later dynasties. The chronology of 
the first is distorted and unreliable while that of the last two given 
by Kalhana is correct. The chronolog^yt however, of the Karkota 
dynasty though generally reliable requires a correction of 25 years 
according to Stein and others. This opinion has been propounded by 
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scholars on a comparison with dates in Chinese history trhich contain 
references to Kashmir kings. Thus ChandrSpIda is assigned by Ka,h 
hana to 686--'695 A. D. But Chinese history says that ChandrSpIda 
sent an embassy in 713 A. D. to China and was recognised as king by 
China in 720 A. D. Then again Lalit3ditya MuktSpida w’ho according 
to Kaihana ruled from 699 to 735 sent an embassy to China after 736-7 
( Bfein Vol. I p. 67 ). There seems to be a reference also to the first 
king Durlabha ( 602-635) as Dulope is said in Chinese history to have 
been asked to give safe conduct to Kipisi (Kabul) envoys between 
627-649. Lastly a poet, Batnakara, wrote during the reign of “the 
young Bfihaspati last king of the l^arkotakas ; but he is also said by 
Kalhapa himself to be h poet in the court of the next king Avantivarman 
who ruled correctly enough from 855 to 883 A. D. How can Brihaspati’s 
date be 814, scholars ask, as assigned by Kaihana to his death? 
Such are the arguments on which Stein and other European scholars 
bring Kalhapa’s dates for Karkotakiis down by 25 years. These corrected 
dates are of course followed by Sir V. Smith, who has .accordingly 
placed the conquest of Kanouj by Lalitaditya after 736 A. D. ( also on 
other authorities of Chinese historians )• 

But we have followed Kalhapa’s dates andjjnot these in our summary 
of Kashmir history given here. For the dates of Kaihana are supported 
by the Chacha-nSma wherein the conquests of Lalitaditya are dated 
before the Mahomedan conquest of Sind in 712 A. 1>. as *vve have stated 
here. We may, therefore, accept Kalhapa ^supported by the* foreign 
Arabs as against the Chinese who were always impressed by their own 
greatness. They even represent Lalitaditya to be a subordinate king of 
the Chinese emperors which is absurd. The difificidties pointed out 
above are not insuperable. Durhibhaka was the nam A)f the first king's 
son and successor and the Chinese dates 636 to 649 may refer to his 
reign. ChandrSpIda and MuktSpida may have been moved 25 years 
filter by Chinese historians to suit their history; and lastly Ratnakara 
may have written his poem Haravijaya in hia youth under Brihaspati 
aliasChippata JaySpTda in813 A.D. and yet may have been a court-poet of 
Avantivarman in 855. Thisinstanoeofan active life of50 years is not at all 
strange nor is a life of 80 or tO years In Kashmir an absurdity. Ratnf « 
kara may be 30 years old in 813 and 70 or 80 years old in 855-60 under 
Avantivarman. 

V— Exactions of Sankaravarman (883-902 A. D.) 

We have already stated that the ex actions of this king were most 
oppressive and that they will be noticed separately. They are described 
by Kalhapa in V, 167-183. The translation of the llokas concerned is as 
follows (Stein Vol. II page 298-9). 

167 —This robber of the temples possessed in villages and other pro- 
perty two new officers called Attapaiibhilga (share of the lord of the 
market) and Orihakritya (domestic affairs). 
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168— H* took from the temples the profits arising from the sale 'of 
incense, sandnl-wood, and other articles of worship under the pretext 
that they were the king's legal share of the price. 

1S9— Then again he plundered straightway 64 temples through 
special officers plaoed under pretence of supervision. 

170 ^The king resumed the villages belongint,' to ti^c temples against 
compensatory assignments (pratikara) and then cultivated the Lmd him- 
self as if he was an agriculturist. 

171— He reduced the weight in the scales I>y one-third and still 
made out that he gave more to the temple corpor:ition (parishad) than 
the 4 , 1^0 imnual allowance, pretending that tbo aeduction« were due to 
food- supply, ^price of woolen clothe.s and the like, 

172— When he was in another region he rmed those village! s who 
did not come and carry their loads for one year by the value of the load 
according to higher prices. 

173 — In the next year he fined without any fault all villagers in the 
respective villages by the value of the load according to the same 
calculatkm. 

174— Thus he introduced that well-known sy stern of forced carri- 
age of loads which is the harbinger of misery for the villagers and 
which is of thirteen kinds. 

175— By levying contributions for the monthly pay of the skandha 
less, village clerks (gr3mak3yasthas) and the like and by other exac- 
tions he drove the villagers into poverty. 

176 — Thus by deducting or adding to the weights, by fines on the 
villagers and similar imposts, be amassed revenue for Grihakritya. 

177 — He appointed in this special office five secretaries (divira) 
and the sixth the treasurer (GanjSvara Sakana w^lio was also called 
Lavata ?) 

178 — ^Thus this foolish ruler accepted hell for himself in order to 
benefit by his acts future kings or functionaries. 

The above description will give an idea of the many imposts intro* 
duced by Sankaravarman. The RodhabbSrodhi or begSr of villages has, 
Stein says, remained to this day. The ways of plundering temples and 
villagers are, however, usually the same with all rapacious kings in India. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE MAITEAKAS OF VALABHl 

( Before taking up the history of the Panjab, RSjputana and Mid- 
I which constitute India par excellence, we shall first relate the 
bi^rtory of the surrounding kingdoms and first those in the west which 
are of importance. These are of course Valabhi and Broach mentioned 
by Hieun Tsang. For the history of Valabhi we have only inscriptioual 
records to rely upon, in fact copperplate grants only ; but these 
are numerous enough and they supply very valuable information 
which has already been collated and given at length in the Bombay 
Gazetteer Volume on Gujarat. We shall roly mostly on this and give 
the history of Valabhi or Eastern Saurashtra. The only question in 
dispute is about the origin of this dynasty and we shall have to insist 
upon our own opinion in contradiction to the almost unanimous voice of 
Western antiquarian scholars supported by that of many Indian). 

The kingdom of Valabhi was situated in Eastern 
Kathiawar or ancient Saurashtra. The old town of Valabhi 
has been discovered recently, a few miles to the north- 
west of Bhavnagar. The kingdom, though small, was im- 
portant enough to be visited by Hiuen Tsang in 640 A. D. 
Nov, 1. (see itinery in Cunningham). He states two facts 
in connection with it viz. that the king was a Kshatriya 
his name being Dhruvasena, and that he . was eon-in-law 
to Marsha the Emperor of India and king of Eanauj* 
These particulars tally well with what we find in the inscrip- 
tions and copper-plate grants themselves; as also with the 
tradition about the origin of the Valabhi kings as current 
among the Besodias of Udepur who trace their origin to them 
and who are by common consent of India, considered to 
be the best and most ancient Ksbatriyas being the direct 
descendants of Rama of the premier solar race of Ayodhya. 

Now European Scholars impelled by a strange bias 
have tried latterly to show that the Valabhi 
kings belonged to the Qujar race and were therefore 
foreigners who are alleged to have come with the Huns in 
about oOO A. D. and founded this kingdon on yie 
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rains of the Oupta empire. But there are no grounds 
whatever for this .strange opinion. The Valabhi grants 
usually begin with the words* quoted below which show that 
Valabhikings were descended from one Bat^rkaof the Mait- 
raka family. Now what is meant by the word Maitraka ? 
Western scholars see n to say that Mitra is the sun and 
therefore is equivalent of Mihira and therefore Maitrakas 
were Mihirasl! ; A strange theoiy indeed. The simple 
explanation is that Maitraka was the name of th« family 
like Maukhari, Chalukya etc. and that it must be left un- 
translated, and no conjeotuxes should be hazarded about its 
meaning. But if any are t(> be made, why not say that Mattra- 
ka means Mitra-born or solar? It woutd be best, however, to 
leave these scholars to their biassed opinions and to explain 
our theory. The Valabhi kings were certainly known to be 
the best Kshatriyas in Harsha’s time i. e. about 620 A. D. 
Hiuen Tsang calls him straightly so while he distinctly 
declares that Harsha was a Vaisya. That he was of the 
best family of Kshatriyas may be believed in from the fact 
that Harsha gave him his only daughter in marriage. We 
have already seen that Kshatriyas in those days married 
Vaisya girls especially if they were daughters of kings. 
It must have been an ambition with Vaisya kings to 
give their daughters to the best Kshatriya princes in mar- 
riage. We have seen how Eftjyasri, Harsha’s sister, was 
for this reason given to Grahavarman Maukari of Kanauj. 
We have already quoted Bfina’s words in this connection: 
“Wise men look for noble descent only in the bride-groom 
among his other qualifications.” We may, therefore, well be- 
lieve that Harsha gave his daughter to Dhruvasena be- 
cause in his days (in the 7th century) Valabhi kings were 
looked upon as best Kshatriyas. It seems also perfectly 
certain that kingly families in the days of Harsha sought 
to assign themselves to the ancient solar or lunar races 


( Epi- Irid, VIII p. 190.) 
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described in the Puranas and the Mahabharata. We have 
quoted Bana’s evidence on this point also, **Show me if 
you find such a resplendent king (like Harsha) in your 
vaunted solar and lunar lines.” It is clear, therefore, that 
the belief that certain families of Kshatriyas were solar 
and certain others lunar in decent is as old as Bana and 
Harsha of 620 A. D. It is on the other hand impossible to 
believe that foreigners or mlechhas who came to India 
about 500 A. D. could have, within a hundred years, so 
palmed themselves off upon the people as to be looked 
upon as the best Kshatriyas in India. Powerful kings in 
India like PratSpavardhana and others were very careful to 
prevent mixture of Varnas and such an event was therefore, 
impossible. They might have succeeded in getting into' 
Kshatriya fold with Kshatriya names. But as Hindu so- 
ciety always did, they would be looked upon as one more 
branch of VrStya Kshatriyas added to the hundred and one 
Kshatriya sub-castes guarded by marriage restriction. 

Nor does the history of Valabhi kings as given by tra- 
dition seem inconsistent with the natural course of events 
and require a conquest by foreigners. Their tradition ia 
that one Kanakasena of the solar family from Ayodhya 
came first to Lohakot which need not be Lahore, and from 
thence to Birnagar in Saurastra. There he took posses- 
sion of it from a local prince in A. D. 144. Four genera- 
tions later, Vijayasena founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) 
and subsequently the family founded Valabhipur (Todd). 
Now this tradition does not contradict known history or 
the inscriptions. Kshatriya adventurers were always ready 
to go where they could found a kingdom and Kanakasena 
might have found opportunity to become a Thakur under 
the Saka kings of Kathiawar of A. D. 144. Later on when 
the Guptas conquered the country the Senas might have 
been the sub-lords of the Guptas. Now Bhatarka is styled 
Sen&pati in early copperplates. He was probably a gene* 
ral of the Gupta forces in Saurashtra and must have fought 
theirbattles with invaders either in Saurashtra or in the 
Panjab and elsewhere. When the Gupta empire fell, he 
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must have become independent in his own small state of 
Valabhi, still preserving the title SenSpati as one of 
honour. Such things have constantly happened in Indian 
history from the most ancient times to the modern. When 
empires fall, the governors of provinces become indepen- 
dent and still preserve their former titles of honour, witness 
the Vazier of Oudh or the Nizam of the Deccan. These 
titles are of those oflBoes which they actually filled under 
the Moghals, and when they became independent they still 
kept them as honourable ones. This will suffice to explain 
the title Senapati, and others taken Bbatarka of the 
Maitraka family. (The word Maitrakanam had wrongly 
been interpreted previously as applying to his enemies. It 
has been rightly now explained as belonging to Bhatarka; 
but it is indicative of his family and as we have shown 
above it does not make him a meher. ) The epithet 

shows that Bhatarka was born in a 
kingly family and had many Kshatriya followers who were 
servants of the state for many generations. This proves 
that it was not Bhatarka who first rose to royal dignity."* 

Having thus dispelled the clouds that have gathered 
about Bhatarka’s family and race, we proceed to sketch 
in short the history of the family onwards which 
can be gathered from the inscriptions in a continuous 
stream down to about the middle of the 8th century. This 
history is undisputed and we copy it from the Bombay 

’ It is curious to note that this theory of ours turns out to be nt')! a new one and tha^ 
it was propounded yc.irs afio by Major Watson and accepted by Cunningham. It seems 
that it has been left out in later histories in consequence of the new theory started 
that the Valabhi kings were Guiars by race This is what Cunninghani writes in Arch 
S. R. Vol. XIX Central Provinces p. 5W **i am willing to accept Major Watson's tradi tonal 
account that he (Senapati Bhatarta) was the governor of Surashtra under SkandaKupia 
As his son Dharasena takes only the same sir/ple title 1 conclude he remained tributary 
to Budhagupta. His second son however not only bears the title Maharaja but records 
that he was installed by the king of the whole world. As 1 have pointed out, th,s was 
probably the last act of supreme sovereignty performed by Budhagupta” ’* The coins 
which I now notice also confirm the same state of things. No. S3 Rev. Legend in 
modified Gupta character Mahirajno Mab&ksbatra parama Simanta Mahi Sri BhatU- 
nkasa '* One of Mr Newtons coinsand several of my^>wn read ** Rijno Mahikshatra, 
Paramiditya Rajno Samanta Mahasri Bhattarakasa. No. S4 Rev. Legend in modified 
Gupta character ** Mahira jno. Mahakshatra Samanta Mahesha Paramaditya Dhara 
*Maaa The word Mahakshatra on these coins dishncUy prove# that theec Senas prided 
themagtves on being true Kshatriya#.. 
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Gazetteer Gujarat Volume. It may be added that the Valabhi 
copperplate grants use invariably the Gupta era, so much 
so, that it has come to be called also the Valabhi era (see- 
Aiberuni ). They were originally subjects of the Guptas 
or they use this era because it was then prevalent in 
Saurashtra. Secondly the seal of all these grants is the 
same, viz. a bull with the legend under it Sri BhatS^rka 
( in Prakrit ) showing that the family never lost its respect 
for its founder Bhatarka. 

No copperplate comes from his time but we have one 
from his son Dhruvasena. Bhatarka is therein styled 
Senapati. He had four sons who seem to have succes- 
sively ruled viz. 1 Dharasena. 2 Dronasinha 3 Dhruvasena 
and 5 Dharapatta. Dharasena is called Senapati like his 
father, and Dronasinha is styled Maharaja “ invested with 
royal authority by the great Lord of the whole world. ” 
The Gazetteer looks upon this as ambiguous but this is plain 
enough as it shows that the kingship was formally acknow- 
ledged by the declining Gupta Emperors. The Valabhi 
family appears during the first reigns to have also reoog. 
nised the Guptas as their overlords, and when that line 
was extinct then only they styled themselves MaharEjadbi- 
raja. They till then also took the title of Mahasamanta 
as Dhruvasena*s grants still declare. Dharasena probably 
ruled from 526 A. D to 535 A. D. His two brothers ruled 
before him and probably Dharapatta younger brother ruled 
after him. Guhasena a son of the last, ( 539-569 A. D. ) 
has left three copperplate grants and an inscription. He 
seems to have become the first independent sovereign and 
later grants mention his name first after Bhatarka Indeed 
We find the last Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta II ruled 
about 535 A. D. V. S. E. H. p. 312. Guhasena is also called 
Gohila and according to Rajput fashion bis descendents in 
collateral branches called themselves Gehlots ( Gohila^ 
putra, Prakrit Gehlot ). 

Guhasena was succeeded by his son Dhruvasena IX. 
Five of his grants have been found. In two he is called 
Mahas&manta; this may be by habit or the Gupta Emptrw 
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still survived in a moribund condition like the Mogul empire. 
He may be supposed to have ruled from 569 to 589 A. 

He was succeeded by his son Siladitya 1. His grants* 
have also been found. He is as usual Parama Mahesvara or 
great devotee ofSiva though he gives donations to Buddhists 
also. He may be placed between 590 and 609. A. V, 
He was succeeded by his brother Kbaragraha ( 610-615 ) 
He has left no grants. He was succeeded by his son. 
Dharasena III ( 615-629 ). His successor was his brother 
Dhruvasena (620-640). He is the famous son-in-law of 
Harsha who accompanied him on his many expedi- 
tions and was present at his great alms-giving ceremony 
atPrayagaas described by Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang 
gives his name as Dhruvapotta which is the same as 
Dhruvabhata. Prom a Broach grant it appears th;it this 
king had been defeated by Harsha and had sought refuge 
with the Broach king Dadda. This must have been before 
his marriage, ( He may have refused to marry Harsha’s 
daughter but in Rajput fashion consented after defeat ). 
He was latterly entirely Buddhist perhaps for his father- 
in-law’s sake. 

He was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV “ perhaps 
the most powerful of the Valabhi kings.” His copperplate 
grant dated Gupta 330 or 649 A. D. shows that he assumed 
even the title of Ohakravarti along-with other high sound- 
ing titles. This may be a reality for his successors omit 
this title for themselves and use only Maharaj^dhiraja. It 
was during the reign of this king that Bhatti composed 
his Bhattikavya at Valabhi as is stated at the end of 
the poem. 

Dharasena IV had no son and therefore a son of a 
collateral and chief of some district in Khaira near the 
Vindhya mountains succeeded him as Dhruvasena III 
(650-656). A copperplate grant of his has been found 
recording the grant of Pedhapadra in V authali (the modern 
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Yanthali in NavanagarX He was succeeded by his elder 
brother Kharagraha who has also left one grant He was 
succeeded by his son Siladlfya Ifl (666-675). His titles 
are Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja and Paramesa 
which are now always taken by his successors as also 
the name Siladitya which is henceforth like Vallabha of 
the Chalukyas the nick-name of the Valabhi kings. We 
have thus in succession Siladitya IV and V and VI and 
VII the last being also called Dhruvabhata. One grant of 
his dated 766 A. D. has been found. 

The story of the destruction of Valabhi which pro- 
bably occurred during this king’s reign is told by Alberuni. 
Ranka a disaffected subject of Valabhi called the Arabs of 
Mansura, the new capital of Sind founded by Mahamad Ka- 
sim’s son (now not in existence). They sailed in ships down 
the Indus and came by sea suddenly into the estuary of 
Bhavnagar and made a night attack on Valabhi which 
was not then far from the head of the estuary. The town 
was sacked and destroyed. The king was killed and the 
population dispersed. Thus was the usual cause viz. 
treachery, responsible for the destruction of a flourishing 
kingdom. Valabhi town continued for some centuries 
more, in a. dilapidated condition and is mentioned by Arab 
writers of the 10th century even. But the kingdom no 
longer existed and the town too disappeared finally, to be 
discovered quite recently in ruins near Bhavnagar which 
in modern history has taken the place of Valabhi. 

Thus the Valabhi dynasty lasted from about 509 to 775 
A. D. in tvhich year this event is usually placed. For 275 
years thus, Northern Gujarat and Eastern Kathiawar were 
in a prosperous and happy condition. This was due both 
to the people and the ruling dynasty. The people of Guja- 
rat appear to beve been then as now peaceful, industrious 
and thrifty. The kings appear to have been simple, straight- 
forward and unavaricious. They tried to please the people 
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a king ought to do (nee ranjanad rUja of K&lid&sa and th e 
grant quoted at the end, of these Valabhi kings.) The adminis- 
tration seems to have been most orderly and systematic. 
We have already noted the names of officers which appear 
from the grants of these kings viz. Ayuktaka, Dr&nghika, 
{ Dranga-town), Mahattara, ChS^tabhate (Policeman), Dhruva 
(hereditary accountant of the village, a name still current 
in Gujarat), Adhikaranika (Judicial officer), Dandap&sika 
Chaurodharanika, Bajasthanlya, Araatya, Shau^kika (toll 
officer), Bhogika (revenue collector ),Vartmapal a, Pratis^raka, 
Vishayapati (Mamlatdar), Eashtrapati .md so on. (Bombay 
Gazetteer Gujarat p. 182). The land was ftilly cultivated, 
every field being measured and named. The collection i>f 
revenue was in kind and called Bhoga as everywhere else 
a word still survivinf: in Gujarat. The kings have signed 
the grants with their own hand being usually learned men. 
And the kings do not appear to have been licentious t'r 
oppressive as in Kashmir. In fact it may be said that 
they were not unmindfuh of their duties as descendants of 
Rama, the ideal good king of ancient India. 

The extent of the dominion of Valabhi was not wide. 
It included, however, a great part of Kathiawar and of 
Gujarat, Kaira district and some portion of Western Malwa 
also, as is apparent from some of their grants. The small- 
ness of the kingdom may explain to some extent why Vala- 
hbi fell so easily before the Arabs. Of course the immediate 
explanation is the treachery of Ranka. But we may also 
add a third explanation viz. the unwarlike character of the 
people and even the rulers which must have resulted from 
the wide spread of the Buddhistic principles, chiefly the 
principle of Ahimsa of which Gujarat is even now the 
stronghold. Gujarat appears to have imbibed this principle 
during the rule of many kings including the Siladitya of 
Moiapo described by Hiuen Tsang. 
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Genealogy of the Valabhi dynasty 
(A. D. 509-766) 

BhatSrka 


Dijarasma I Dronasinh 


Dhruvasena I Dhruvapatta 

grant 526 A. D. | 

found. Gnhasena 

(grants 559-65-67 A. D.) 

Dharasena II 
(grants 581-88-89 A, D.) 


Siladitya I 

(grants 605-609 A. D.) 

I I 

Derabhata Dharasea III 


Kharagraha I 

_i 


1 - j --- 

Siladitya II Kharagraha 

, 1 (grant 656) 

Siladitya III 
(grant 671 ) 

Siladitya IV (grant 691-98) 
Siladitya V (grant 722) 

Siladitya VI (grant 760) 

I 

Siladitya VII (grant 766) 


Dhruvasena II 
son-in-law of 
Harsha 
(grant 629) 


Dhruvasena III 
(grant 651 A. D. 

Dharuseria IV 
(grants 645-649 A. D.) 


'’( Bombay Gazetteer Gu jarat p. 9S. ) 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE GURJARS OF BRO ACH 

( For tills history we have the evidence ijt C(»pperplute (^rncts of 
this dynasty found and the history is v:el1 collected in the Gujarat 
Gazetteer. We may also take the help of ottiet inscriptions and Parn^as^ 
specially Skatida PurSpa ). 


Dada a. D. 580 
Jayabhata I 605 
Dada II 633 
Jayabhata II 655 
Dada III 680 
Jayabhata III 706-734. 


Valabhi may practically be looked upon as Saurashtra, 
or modern Kathiawar while Broach lUay bo looked upon as 
modern Gujarat. The grants of the Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach disclose that there were six kings of this family 
with authentic dates as given in the margin. They seem 

to have ruled iii Broach and 
Nandipur ( modern Nandori in 
the Rajpipla state ) from the 
middle of the sixth century 
to the middle of the 8th. They 
call themselves Qurjara and in 
the last two kings’ grants they claim to be descended 
from one Maharaja Kama. It does not appear who this 
Kama is. Most take it to be the Kama of the Mahabharata. 
But this does not seem correct, for Kama would never be 
called Maharaja and Kama was only a Suta or mixed 
breed and not a Kshatriya. If a false genealogical descent 
is to be concocted why should a bastard Kshatriya be 
chosen? Kama seems to be some lamous king of the 
Gurjaras themselves whose history has been lost to us. 
How the Gurjaras came so far south it is difficult to know 
but they must have come from Bhinmal which according 
to Hiuen Tsang was the Gurjara kingdom pre-eminently 
so called in his days. The kings of Broach call themselves 
in their grants S&mantas and not fully independent kings. 
They must have been dependent upon the Gurjaras of Bhin* 
mal as no other kingdom can be assigned as their overlord. 

Gujarat is a border state between north and south ; it 
is in fact a meeting ground for both. The Gurjaras them**- 
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i^lyes are admittedly northern people ; but the Gurjaras 
'Of Broach use in their grants the Traikutaka otherwise 
•called the Kalaohuri era ( starting point 249 A. D. ) Their 
grants are also written in the Gujarati style of the south* 
ern Indian character while the royal signature at the 
end is northern (Bombay Gaz. Gujarat p. 114 ), thus show- 
ing that while the kings were northerners the people were 
southerners. It is clear that the rule previous to that of 
the Gurjaras was that of the Traikutakas who claimed to 
be Haihayas by descent and whose capital Trikuta not 
yet well identified is mentioned even in the Ramayana and 
in Kalidasa's Raghuvansa. 

We may note here that Gujarat may be divided into 
three parts ( the chief rivers of modern Gujarat being the 
Tapi, the Nerbudda, the Mahi and the Sabarmati in their 
.later courses as they join the sea ). South Gujarat may be 
taken toextendupto the Ncrbudda; middle Gujarat upto the 
Mahi and north Gujarat beyond the Mahi. In ancient 
times south Gujarat was first called Paranta as we see in 
the MahabhSrata and thereafter Lata, as we see in 
many grants and in Varahamihira. Middle Gujarat was 
called Anarta. This name has disappeared finally. It 
was first substituted by Bharukachha while northern 
Gujarat is called Anandapura by Hiuen Tsang. Now 
south and mid die Gujarat were formerly Under the Traiku- 
takas who. came from the Deccan and hence they gave 
their characters and their era to the grants of the Broach 
Gurjaras. These latter sometimes held* sway over south 
Gujarat also; but the Ch&lukyas of the Deccan soon 
conquered this part and established at Navasari a Gujarat 
ChSlukya branch. A copperplate grant of these Chalu- 
kyas ( also using the Traikutaka era ) is very important. 
It shows that the Arabs having conquered Sind in 712 A, 
D. made several attempts, as may be expected, to conquer 
the adjoining kingdoms in succession. And one 
attempt of this kind was frustrated in a hard fought battle 
by these Ch&lukyaa near Navasari, This grant of the 
Gujarat Chalukya branch of Fulakeshin date A. D. 739^ 
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( Tr. 390 ) is interesting for the general history of India.^ 
The Arabs were called Tajikas by the Indians. They are * 
said in this grant to have assailed Sind, Kachhella, Saurfi- 
shtra ( Valabhi ) Chavotaka^and Maurya ( to be noticed: 
hereafter ) and Ourjara and then come to Navaeari country 
“ with the object of attacking the Deccan through it and* 
conquering all the Deccan kings.’* We have here the king* 
doms existing in 738. A. D. between Sind and Navasari. 
Gujarat in this grant represents very probably the king* 
dom of Broach including that of the Gurjaras of the north. 
Middle Gujarat was generally subject to the Broach line , 
of Dadda though parts were sometimes under Valabhi; 
but Anandapura and Kaohha even were in the time of* 
Hiuen Tsang under Malwa, The rule of the Gurjaras 
lasted, as we have said, about 200 years and the Broach line 
disappeared, like Valabhi, somewhere about the middle 
of the 8th century; how we have no mention yet in his- 
torical records. It was certainly not destroyed by the 
Arabs. It may have been destroyed by the Chalukyas or 
by the Chavotakas. It is, however, a mere guess and we 
find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach finally disappear, 
leaving its name ineffaceably attached to the country. 

\J The names of countries are sometimes inexplicable. 
England is called after the Angles, though they are an 
insignificant part of its people, the Britons, the Saxons, the 
Normans, the Danes being all ignored. India is known 
now by all its inhabitants as Hindustan and yet this name 
is not the one which the people gave it. It is a name given 
by foreigners. The people tbemseives called it originally 
Bharata Khanda a name now not used or only rarely used. 
Pan jab again is a foreign name, the original name 
being Panchanada which remains now only In the 
Vedas and the Mahabbarata. So it seems that Gujarat 
is a name given by foreigners and then adopted by the* 
people as Gurjara tra. But the Gurjaras have left nothing in 

etc. ( Bombay Gaz. Guj. p. ) 
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<Juiarat. The common people are not Gurjara by descent, 
being totally different in character and features from the 
Gurjaras of the north. The Brahmins are not Gurjaras. 
The Nagars are not Gurjaras, though antiquarians tell 
them that they are Gurjaras and foreigners. The Bhar- 
gavas are also not Gurjaras, nor are the Audichyas 
Gurjaras for they are declared late- comers and northerners. 
The Gujarat Brahmins both Nagars and Bhargavas are 
treated as southern Brahmins by themselves. The Ksha- 
triyas too of Gujarat are not Gurjaras. Neither the Valas 
nor Ch&vadas, neither Guhelots nor Jadejas, neither Solan- 
khis nor Chudasamas call themselves, or believe 
that they are, Gurjaras. Of course Indian savants call all 
those people Gurjaras and foreigners in spite of their 
repudiation, their traditions and history. But their own 
traditions, as we shall show hereafter, are correct and 
historical. In fine neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brah- 
mins are or believe themselves to be of Gurjara origin; 
nor are the common people Gurjaras by ethnology or history. 
And yet this country has received the name of Gujarat 
simply because a Gurjara dynasty which in its grants 
declared itself to be Gurjaras ruled in this part of the 
country for 200 years from about 550 to 720 A. D. They 
have left their name supplanting older names viz : Anarta 
and L&ta. Their administration seems to have been 
successful and their rule happy like that of the Valabhis. 
In fact the very circumstance that there are no details in 
their history to be recorded shows the happy uneventful 
character of their rule and hence perhaps the continuous 
remembrance of their rule as enshrined in the name of 
the country. 

But Gurjaras have probably also left their language 
impressed on the people and hence their name. The 
language is undoubtedly northern, Gujarati being more 
akin to Sauraseni than to Maharashtri. Yet originally 
the Maharashtri language seems to have been once predo- 
minent in Gujarat. Under 4;he Traikutaki rule that lan- 
guage must have impressed itself on the people ; the,. 
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written characters and the era were certainly theirs. In\ 
Kathiawar and in Gujarat the Jains used the Mah&rWhtri) 
for their sacred writings and they still use it. This fact 
can only be explained by believing that the language of’ 
the common people was then Maharashtri or some form j 
akin to it. Or the Deccan Jainas seem in. centuries older 
than the sixth to be the chief and prominent Jains in 
India and Gujarat may have got its Jainism from them 
and therefore taken up MaharSshtii for their sacred 
literature. Whatever the reason may be, the sacred 
writings of the Jains are in Maharashtri as those (»f the 
Buddhists, are in Pali. We will leave thi3 question of the 
ancient language of Gujarat unsolved and merely observe 
that the modern Gujerati must have been formed from a, 
language used by the Gurjara kings, brought from the 
north and hence it is akin to the Sauraseni. The name 
and the language of Gujarat thus date from the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. though this is a point which is disputed bv 
many Gujarati scholars. 

V^The Giirjaras appear to be worshippers of the sun 
from their grants. This is not strange- There was a 
temple of the sun in Bhinmal also But this worship of 
the sun need not indicate the foregin origin of the Gur- 
jarab. In fact sun-worship in India is as old as the Vedas 
and the most sacred prayer of the Brahmins, the G&yatri, 
is* addressed to the sun. In later times the worship of 
Siva and Vishnu no doubt became predominant, but sun- 
worship was never entirely supplanted. As early as 
400 B. C. Ktesias mentions that there was a place fifteen 
days* journey from mount Abu where the people worshipped 
the sun and the moon. ( This place must apparently be 
somewhere in Marwar. Bombay Gaz. Guj.p. 532). Thus we 
have a mention of sun-worship even before there was any 
conquest of India by Persians. The temple of the sun in 
Marwar probably at Bhinmal we may thus look upon as 
very old. (The worship of the moon atPrabhSsa is also very 
old). Kings, therefore, are often described to be great wor- 
shipers of the sun, and such kings are found in the Var- 
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dbana family at Thaneaar and the Valabbi family in Katbia- 
war. Sometimes this family worship is changed in indivi- 
dual kings and some are hence described as Mahesvaras 
or Bh&gavatas. Sun-worship is even now recognised as 
a part of the orthodox worship in the Panohayatana. 
That the Magas were specially respected appears, simply 
due to the fact that they were worshippers of the sun only 
and in a peculiar way and hence they have gained an access 
to and a position in the Hindu society. But this does not 
indicate that every sun- worshipper in India is a Maga or 
foreigner from Persia. The Gurjaras were, as we have 
shown before, the ancient Aryans of the second horde of 
invaders i.e, of the moon race and were mostly Vaisyas i.e. 
those whose avocation was agriculture and cow-breeding 
the Erishi and Gorakshya of the Gita. How they moved 
from the Pani^b their original home to Bhinmal we shall 
discuss when speaking of that country. 

In the Skanda Purana ( which we assign to the 8th 
century A. D. ) three or four famous holy places in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar are mentioned and there-in many ingenious 
and imaginary stories about the origin of Tirthas are given. 
We shall notice them in our next volume. But we may say 
thatBharukachhaon theNerbudda(the hermitage of Bhrrigu) 
the Mahi-SSgara-Sangama, and Kumarl Tritha at Stambha 
pura ( Khambayat in Gujarati and Cambay in English ), 
Anandpura of the Nagara Brahmins and Prabhasa near the 
confluence of the (supposed ) Sarasvati with the sea, with 
the temple of Somanatha or the lord of the moon were 
very famous in those days and highly venerated. 

It would be interesting to close this chapter with the* 
mention of the maritime trade carried on at the important 
seaports of Gujarat viz. Broach, Cambay and Prabh&sa 
( as noticed by the Gazetteer ) even from the most ancient 
times. The Periplus mentions the following exports and 
imports of Broach; imports: — wine, bronze, tin and lead, 
coral and gold stone, cloth of all sorts, variegated aashes, 
storax, sweet clover, gum, stibium for the eyes, gold and 
silver coins and unguents ; for the kings specially, musical . 
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instruments, handsome girls for the harem (Yavanis), high 
class wine and apparel. The exports of Barygaxa were 
spikenard, costus, odalbium, ivory, onyxes, porcelain, 
cotton, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies) and other 
wares. This was in about 100 A. D. Let us compare wUh 
this what the Arabs say in the 8th century. Gold and 
silver mines are said to be worked in GujaraC In spite of 
India’s having plenty of gold and even silver, coins were 
formerly imported because of their good appearance. For 
Dinaras were used in Gujarat, a name which is not Indian. 
Then again teak wood and bamboo of oindan (Sanjan) 
were largely exported. Broach lance shafts vrere famous 
and prized abroad as also shoes of Cambay ( still famous ), 
Emeralds were also exported. (Formerly Yavanis were 
imported and now Tafan fair girls were exported for the 
Arab chiefs, a strange vicissitude.) Import of horses must 
lastly be noticed. They came from Persia and Arabia. Of 
course, Broach cotton and cottons were famous still as in 
the days of the MahShharata and must have been exported 
though cloth of other sorts is mentioned among the 
imported articles. 
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ClIAPThH IX 

THE CHALCJKYAS OF BlDAMI 

( For this history we have excellent materials viz. copperplate 
gr.mt%,anil inscriptions and this history has already been compiled by 
Dr. Bhandurkar. VVe have added certain observations of our own 
d^vwD from the MahabhSrata and the RSmayana and from a study of 
the inscriptions themselves in the original) 

The chief kingdoms in the south noticed and visited 
by Hiuen Tsang were Maharashtra, Kanchi, and Konkana, 
the first having, however, subdued almost all others and 
established an empire over the peninsula. We shall now 
go on to describe the history of these kingdoms as far as 
it is traceable from inscriptions. 

The kingly families in all these kingdoms according to 
our view were what are now called Marathas. It may 
seem strange but it is a fact which cannot be denied. The 
modern representatives of these families are found among 
the Marathas alone. The Chalukyas are Chalke or Solan- 
khi. The Pallavas of Kanchi are now represented by the 
family surname of Palave and the Kadambas of Konkana- 
pura or Banavasi are represented by theKadams. Thus all 
♦ the three important kingdoms in the south inthebeginning 
lof the 7th century were Maharatti^ or Marathas or in 
] other words mixed Aryans speaking the Prakrit language 
‘ Maharashtri and originally inhabiting the country round 
jthe Godaveri. 

This is a fact which has not been seen by many. Some 
think that the Chalukyas of Bsd&mi were Kanarese, in 
other wi^rds Dravidians. Pallavas according to most are 
a riddle, while the Kadambas are supposed to be a Brah- 
min family probably of Dravidian origin. But this is not 
correct. All these three families were by origin Aryan 
and having mixed themselves with the local sovereil^n 
Dravidian families of the Deccan they may be said to 
have become mixed Aryan% But they still preserved thdir 
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Aryan characteristics, Aryan religion and Aryan lapg* 
uage as we shall notice further on. To understand their 
history properly we must take a short resumi of the an- 
cient history of the south beginning with the very advent 
of the Indo-Aryans into the southern peninsula. 

That the Aryans invaded and settled In the Deccan 
nobody now denies. This event is placed by Dt Bhand^rkar 
between Panini and Katyayana ; I e. approximately bet- 
ween the 9th and 4th centuries B. C But it is possible 
even to go earlier. For Panini explains in a sutra that 
Asniaki is the name of the king as well ..s the king’s son 
and this Asmaka in Panini is probably the country about 
Paithana though Asmaka as a northern country or people 
does find a mention in ancient books. The first settlement 
was Vidarbha or modern Berar. And the next settlement 
was Paithana or Pratishthana on the Godavery. The region 
of the Godavery pleased the invading Aryans so much that 
this land is praised in many Puraiias as the best in the 
world. The river struck the Aryans forcibly and was at 
once likened by them to the Ganges of their old country. 
The town too was named Pratishthana after its namesake 
on the Ganges namely modern Prayaga* Thereafter the 
neW'Oomers settled in many parts further south and the 
different countries or districts settled were called by the 
name of Rashtras. Their names^oocur in the Mahabh&rata 
list of kingdoms in the Bhishma Parva chapter 9, namely 
Pandu R&shtra, Oopa Rashtra and Malla Rashtra which 
together with Asmaka form the modern Maharashtra. We 
shall show further on that REshtra was a favourite name 
with the MahErEshtras for a district or a small kingdom. 
Then there was the Kuntala country on the upper course 
of the Krishna. This country is strangely included both 
among the countries of the north and the south in the 
MahEbhErata list i. e. among Aryan countries or countries 
which had come under Aryan influence and were* mixed 
Aryans in the language of the MahEbhErata as also among 
the southern mleohchha kingdoms. It was most probably 
the meeting ground between the Aryans and non*Aryans. 
The Aryan advance and settlement received a check pro* 
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babiy at the lower Krishna and the Tungabhadra beyond 
which the country was more thickly populated by the Dra- 
vidians. The MahabhSrata gives all the countries and people 
to their south, in a separate list and this list is headed as 
usual by the noted Dravida peoples Chola, Pandya, Kerala 
and so on. These were undoubtedly aboriginal peoples 
and aboriginal kingdoms i. e. kingdoms which in the 
beginning did not claim to be Aryans. 

Now the question naturally occurs why was the large 
tract of the country to the north sparsely populated compar- 
ed frith the tract to the south, of the Tungabhadra ? Answer 
to this natural question is supplied by the story of the 
Ramayana interpreted historically. The whole of this tract 
was certainly covered with forest and was called Danda- 
karanya. From Chitrakfita down to Rishyamuka in the 
Malaya mountains (i. e. from Rewa down to Mysore) was 
Dandakaranya clearly enough. For Rama could not have 
taken his abode on Chitrakuta if it was not in Dandaka- 
ranya. Now it is possible that the hilly portion of this 
country was covered with forest in those ancient days down 
to about 1000 B.C. For it was still covered with forests at 
the beginning of the British rule ; the Vindhya, the Satapuda 
and the Mahendra mountainous tracts were under forest 
even so late as 1858 A. D. But why should the level country 
inBerar or about Paithana and in the Deccan be under for- 
est ? It should have been and still is an open country. 
The explanation is that it was infested byRakshasas or in 
historical language by carnibals. Sociology tells us that 
the man-eating tribes do not prosper and hence this country 
was only sparsely populated. The Mahars and the 
Mangs who subsist on carrion, appear also to be Cther old 
inhabitants of this land. The invading and settling 
Aryans felled the jungle and brought the land under culti- 
vation, retaining the Mahars and the Mangs (Sanskrit 
Matangas) as an out-cast people. It may, therefore, be said 
that the Aryans did not so much conquer the Deccen as 
settle it. They killed the few cannibals, cleared the for- 
ests and founded towns ahd villages compelling the 
Mangs to live as out-casts outside each village. It *1s 
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thus ' that the cultivating population of the Deccan , is 
Aryan. The significance of this fact we shall notice 
elsewhere. They were not perhaps pure Aryans but mixed 
Aryans or Yaduvansi Aryans of the second race of 
invaders called the Lunar race which first settled in 
Kuriikshetra, and then in Surasena, Surashtra etc. These 
had already taken Naga women to wife and were therefore 
mixed to a large extent 

A second cause of this difference in popuiousness 
which may also be noticed here is that the seaboard of a 
country is usually more fertile though healthy than 
the inner tableland and that it is als > more prosperous on 
account of trade. The Dravidian population therefore on 
the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency was thriving and 
denser and more advanced than the population of the 
tableland of the Deccan and it is hence that we find the 
real Dravidian peoples (treated as Mlechha even in the 
Mahahharata) settled all along the ci^ast viz. Chola, Dra- 
vida, Pandya and Kerala, (KalabhraV) on the eastern 
and western coast upto Malabar. There were Kalinga and 
Andhra on the eastern coast and Konkan on the western 
higher up. But the former two bad come before the Mah5- 
bharata under Aryan influence though not completely 
settled by the Aryans and they are included in the list of 
nortiiern kingdoms or peoples in the Mahabharata, while 
Konkana was not yet in the days .of the Mahabharata 
under Aryan influence and hence is given in the southern 
list, only a part viz. Aparanta or modern Northern Konkan 
being mentioned in the north. 

Such was the condition then about 300 B. C. the date 
of the Mahabharata in its last form. The same thing 
appears to be true of later centuries. The RSshtrikas 
Peithanikas and Assakas mentioned in Asoka’s edicts are 
all Deccan Aryan people now being called Mahara^his or 
Maharattis as can be seen from the Nasik cave iusorip- 
tious. The Periplus and Ptolemy also call this country 
Ariake or the country of th^ Aryans and mention three 
parts of it viz. the western coast, now come under Aryan 
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influence and Aryan speech and the Mah&rashtra and 
Kuntala presumably, as they are called in later Sanskrit 
with Paithan and Kolhapur or KarahSta as their chief 
towns. The kings through all these days i. e. from the 
earliest settlements down to Asoka’s time were of course 
Aryans and Maharathis. But we come now to the Satava- 
hanas or Andhrabhrityas from the first century B. C. 
to the 3rd century A. D. as overlords of all this vast 
country including Konkan, Maharashtra, Kuntala* and 
even further south as far as Banavasi. 

Who were these Satavahanas ? Were they mixed 
Aryans or non-Aryans, Marathas or Dr&vidas? That is the 
next question, difficult yet important, which has not yet 
been answered. As we solved the first question by the aid 
of the Ramayana, we will try to solve this question by the 
aid of inscriptions and the Puranas. The latter call them 
Sudras. The popular tradition which of course is usually 
absurd with some truth behind it tells us that Satavahana 
or Salivahana was born of a Brahmin girl from Sesha or the 
sacred Serpent. The Andhras appear to be distinct from the 
other Dravidians. They came under Aryan influence very 
early and their country is mentioned (as we have seen) in 
t!ie Mahabharata among the northern i. e. Aryan or mixed 
Aryan peoples and not among the southern mlechchhas. 
Were the Andhras Nagas? Apparently the Naga popula- 
tion is still predominant in the Nagpur division which is 
contiguous to the Andhra or Telagu country. The Telagu 
Brahmins are unquestionably Aryans and have still mar- 
riage relations with the Maharashtra Brahmins. The 
Telagu Kshatriyas so to speak have however no marriage 
relations with the Maratha Kshatriyas*. It may be sur- 
mised that the Satavahana family was a family belonging 
to the N&ga race which became predominant in the middle 
country by conquering Pstaliputra about the middle of the 
Ist century B. C. — and conquered Maharashtra also. 
They made Pratishth&na or Paithana their capital as it 

^ The Andhra Kshatn however vrcre probably the descendants of the saiat 
irAed Aryans from whom the Marathas are descended. See note on Aryan AdyanSi 

i.’ the i'outh added further cn. 
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must have been the capital' already of Maharashtra during 
the times of Asoka and earlier kings and thus made it the 
centre of an extensive empire. They called themselves 
Andhrabl^rity as because they still owed allegiance to the 
Andhra original seat of power at Dhanakataka. But 
Paithana was their favourite seat. Being the capital of 
a vast empire extending from the north to the south of 
India ( from Patna to Mysore ) Paithana became famous 
and a centre of commerce a'ldof rich manufactures. Hence 
its fame in the days of Ptolemy and hence the name 
Faithani in Marathi designating a s’lk gold bordered 
cloth. The Satavahanas also appea*“ uj ba/e been learned 
men themselves and patrons of learned men. And Pai- 
thana became the chief seat of learning in India next only 
to Benares. Paithana retained this predominance through- 
out the succeeding centuries down even to the end of the 
Maliomedan power. Maratha kingdoms after the Sacava- 
hanas never ruled in Paithana. But their new capitals 
Vatapi or Mankhed, Kalyan or Devagiri never rose to the 
importance of Paithana which still remained the chief 
place in Maharashtra for learning and for rich manu- 
factures. Strangely enough, its pre-eminence remained so 
far recognised that even during Mahomedan and Maratha 
times complicated cases were settled at Paithana under 
the Panchayats of its learned men. All this pre-eminence 
is of course due to its being the capital of the extensive 
empire of the Satavahanas who therefore must have been 
thoroughly orthodox Hindus although some king.s of the 
family may have extended patronage to Buddhists also. 

They were, as we have said, originally of the N'iga 
race but they appear to have married Kshatriya wives. 
The Sakas of Ujjain a foreign people, yet perfectly Hindu- 
ised, were predominant beyond the Nerbudda, and it appears 
from inscriptions that RudradSniaiTs daughter was married 
to a Satavahana king. That is not strange. For Chandra- 
gupta married a daughter of a Yavana king Sudra, nay 
even Kshatriya kings may take Mlechha girls in marriage. 
But it is strange that the Satavahana Naga kings were 
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given Kshatriya daughters, as appears quite clear. For 
what is the signihcanoe of the name GautamXputra and 
Vaisbthiputra which appear so conspicuously in their 
inscriptions? The epithets admittedly mean son of a queen 
born of the Gotama or Vasishtha gotra. Was the name 
ofthegotraof the queen mother of importance? They 
were certainly not Brahmin women for their mention 
would not be of importance. It therefore seems that they 
were daughters of well-known Kshatriya kingly families in 
the Deccan. And the Satavahanas lower as they them- 
selves were in the social scale deemed it honourable to 
mention the gotra of their Kshatriya mothers. The mention 
of the gotra of the mother was not a new thing to Aryans. 
We find in the Brihadaranya Upanishad in the Vamsas so 
many names given by the gotra of the mother e. g. 

and so on. (See VIII 5) 

And even in modern times Rajput kings call their queens 
by their hcmoured father's families such as Rathodani, Cho- 
h&ni and so on. A queen born of a royal family would 
insist on her gotra being mentioned and hence surmise 
that these Satavahanas married Maratha Kshatriya 
daughters, and honourably mentioned their gotras. It 
also foilcjws that these Maratha Kshatriya royal families 
had particular gotras which they then carefully remem- 
bered and proclaimed The Satavahaiia marriage relations 
thus give a historical basis of very old standing to the 
generally accepted three Vamsas among the Maratha 
Kshatriyas viz: Surya, Soma and Iffiga. There were Naga- 
vamsi ^ftiratha Kshatriyas in later history of the seventh 
century also as we shall notice hereafter. 

We now come to the history of the Chalukyas of 
Badami. the Satavahana rule came to an end we do 

not know. By the usual decrepitude which, from history, 
overtakes every royal family after two or three hundred 
years, these 8atav§.hanas from the 1st century B. C. to the 
end of the .2nd century A. D. flourished at Paithana and 
then declined. Before 500 A. D. i. e. during a period of 300 
years we do not definitely know what happened in MahS-^ 
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rAshtra* Dr. Bhandarkar has held that therA must have be^u 
petty Mar&tha kingdoms among whom the Rftshtrakuta 
family was one. Of this family we shall speak later on* 

But we can make anothersurmise.^WsTbelieve that the 
heart of Mahftrashtra at least, viz. Paithana and the country 
around came under the sway of the Vakatakas. This was 
t Brahmin family ruling in the present Nfigpur division as 
ppears from their many inscriptions found. Their founder 
rindhyasakti is mentioned in an inscription in the Ajanta 
caves which Dr. BbauDaji had the honour to fir.-^^t decipher, 
though Dr. BhauDaji’s surmise that this Vladhyasakti was 
the same as is mentioned in Vishnu Parana is not correct 
as we shall show in the chapter on Andhra history. These 
Vakatakas held extensive sway over the northern part of 
Maharashtra and Asmaka was under their suzerainty, a 
subordinate king of Asmaka being also mentioned in these 
cave inscriptions. The original founder of the Vakataka 
family and his immediate successors were certainly or- 
thodox Aryans who performed the Asvamedha and other 
Vedic sacrifices. But the people of the Vakataka country 
and some ministers <»f the family were Buddhists and these 
built many caves at Ajanta. ^This Buddhist tendency of the 
ministers and the people naturally led to the reassertion of 
the orthodox religion under Rashtrakutas and Chalukyas 
in the sixth century A. D. For as usual these Chvalukyas 
signalise their rising power by performing the Asvanvedha 
and other Vedic sacrifices. • 

Coming to our period of Indian history and the 
Chalukyas in Maharashtra, we may first observe that it 
is difficult to decide whether the Chalukya family was 
founded by a Kshatriya warrior from Ayodhya as later 
inscriptions declare or whether it was a local Maratha 
' family. The earliest grants give only the information that 
the Chalukya family was of the MSnavya gotra and were 
Haritlputras. The importance of this latter epithet will 
appear clear from what we have said above about Oauta« 

Thf same surmise is rnaJc G. Jouvean Dubreuil in his book Ancient History 
af the Dcccjn recently issuc.i r.Ti. 

34 
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miputra and Vasishthiputra. In fact this epithet Hariti- 
putra connects the Chalukya tradition with the Satavahana 
forms of titles. This family was certainly Kshatriya both 
on the father’s side and on the mother’s. The gotra of 
the founder of the family was Manaya on the father’s 
side and Harita on the mother’s side and hence the family 
takes pride in calling itself Haritiputra as well as Manaya- 
sagotra. It rose to power according to earlier grants by 
conquering Qovinda a Rashtrakuta king. Its greatest re- 
presentative Pulakesin the first performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice so characteristic of the Kshatriya race and powder. 
It also indicates as we have said, that this family came 
to power by opposing Buddhistic tendencies and by 
establishing the ascendancy of the Vedic religion much 
in the same way as the rise of the Guptas in the north 
may be said to represent the ascendancy of the orthodox 
Vedic Aryans, against the Buddhists of the nor^y These 
Guptas, though Vai^vas apparently, also perfortaed the 
Asvamedha. In the same way the first assertion, of 
power by this Pulakesin Kshatriya Maratha king was the 
celebration of the Asvamedha a fact of which the family 
appears to have been proud and always made mention. 

That these Chalukyas were notDravidiansorKanarese* 
as their capital Badami would induce some to believe is 
quite clear from the fact that Hiuen Tsang states that 
Pulake^n was a Kshatriya and that he reigned in Maha<* 
rashtra. In fact, as stated before, when an empire falls the- 
provinces are usally seized by great officers and feudatory 
chiefs and we may thus explain the rise of the Rashtra- 
kutas, the Ch&lukyas, the Kadambas, and the Pallavas all 
Mah&r^shtra or Marathi speaking Aryan Kshatriya 
families. The Kadambas were also of the same race as 
the Chlilukyas. They claimed to be of the Manavya gotra 
and sons of a Harita-gotra mo&er. They could have there- 
fore no marriiill# relations with the Chalukyas, but with 
other Marathiflcingly families. The later legends of both 
we shall presently discuss. The Kadambas had possession 
>f BanavXsi and Konkanapura. The Pallavas simf^ly 
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called themselves of the Bharadvaja gotra and ha^i 
possession of Vengi and other eastern districts of the 
Satavahanas. We shall speak of their rise in the next ohap^ 
ter. And now we may discuss the origin of the Chalukyas 
as given by their later documents and tradition. 

This tradition is given in the grants of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi. The legend given by Bilhana in 
the Vikramankadevacharita in the time of the 
later ChSlukyas we may at once set aside as absurd and 
imaginary. Bilhana poetically changes the name Chalukya 
into Chaulukya and says that the first progenitor was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Brahma who, as he was 
giving water-oblations, was approached by Indra and re- 
quested to create a warrior to punish irreligious men in 
the Kali age. The Eastern Chalukya tradition is not 
poetical but is genealogical and as mentioned in their in- 
scriptions is as follows. ( See e. g. Ranastute grant of 
Vimaladitya No. 36 p. 357 Ep. Ind; Vol VI ). First we have 
the genealogy of the whole lunar vamsa given from the 
moon through the Pandavas down to Udayana (we will 
discuss this genealogy in a note ) and then we are told : — 
After 59 kings ( Chakravartis) in unbroken line had 
ruled in Ayodhya, a descendant by name Vijayaditya came 
to the south with a desire to conquer the Deccan. He had a 
fight with Trilochana Pallava and ^sls killed in battle. His 
queen being pregnant was received by one Vishnubhatta 
Somayaji in a Brahmin Agrahara. There she gave birth 
to a prince named Vishnuvardhana, The priest performed 
all the ceremonies necessary on the birth of a Kshatriyp 
of the and frftcffspf* This prince having learnt eve 

thing of his family, performed austerities on the chat 
mountain and having propitiated the goddess Gau» 
Kumara and Narayana got through their favo* 
umbrella, Eka-Sankha, the five great Sabda, F 
Pratidhakka, VarSha LSnobhana, Panchakan<^ 

Makara Torana, Kanakadanda and Gangs 
other signs of royalty of his family and ^ 
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Kadainba, Ganga and ot^^rs ruined the whole pf DakshinS- 
patha, from Setu to the Nerbudda, of lakhs. Vijayaditya 
was born of this Vishnuvardhana king from a Pallava 
princess His son was Bollakesbi Vallabha. His son 
was Klrtivarman.” Here curiously enough the newly added 
portion ends and the grant begins again with the tradi- 
tional beginning of Chalukya grants 
etc. to 

Now in this added part at the beginning^ the 
only credible part appears to be that Vijayaditya came from 
Ayodhya after 59 generations from Udayana. If Udayana 
be placed in 600 B. C. we have 59 generations or 1180 years 
after him, thus assigning Vijayaditya to about 580 A. D. 
This is late by about a hundred years. Of course the 
average of 20 years for a king, over 59 generations cannot 
give us an exact date and hence we may say that Vijaya- 
ditya’s coming to the Deccan is probable. 

All else is fable. The early grants of the Chalukyas 
do not state whether they were of the Lunar race or Solar 
race. Eastern Chfilukya tradition finally assigned them to 
the Lunar. But even this tradition as recorded in this 
grant, of 933 Saka or 1011 A. D. cannot explain the mean* 
ing of Haritiputra in the usual formula of the Chalukya 
king<. Then again the fight between Chalukya and 
Pallava kings being a hereditary fight in later years mayie 
taken to be reflected back to the first king and so their also 
marriage relations In fact Chalukyas and Pallavas like 
England and France in the middle ages were always fighting 
and always marrying one another’s daughters Lastly, the 
^ T of the founder of a dynasty being born fatherless of 
'Other in adversity and then gaining power by the 
'r of gods is the usual etory in every dynasty and may 
^e be treated as imaginary. It is not untrue that 
a wai^riors often Came from the north to seek for- 
south and founded families like the forefather of 
hers, yet as this theory is given in a later 
' confine ourselves to the grants of ihe 
s themselves and give their history as it 
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Ffom thitee Chalukyds appear to be a Maratha 
- Kshatriya family of the MAnavya gotra. The founder was 
also a Haritiputra i, e. son of a Kshatriya princess born 
in the Harita gotra. The Aihole inscription of this family 
is very detailed. From it and other graat-insoriptions it 
appears that Jayasinha was the first king who made 
himself conspicuous by conquering the BAshtrakuta 
family. His son was Ranariga. Hics son was Pulake.Mn 
the hrst who founded the kingdom of Maharashtra 
and performed an Asvamedha. He made VatApi his 
capital and conquering many provinces* establibhed 
an overlordship. He assumed the title of Satya-^ 
sraya Prithvivallabha. This title Vailabha became the 
patronymic with all Mahar3.shtra kings in later times and 
was also favourite with foreigners. They also called 
themselves Asraya of something as Sryasraya, Janfisraya 
and so on. The date of Fulakesin’s death may be taKen 
to be Saka 489 or A. D. 567. ) 

He was succeeded by his son Klrtivarman who con- 
quered the Kadambas of North Kanara and the Mauryae 
of North Konkan. He was succeeded (in 591 A. D.) by his 
brother Mangalisa. He conquered the Chedis of Tripura 
near Jubbulpur. He was lord of the country fromlsea to 
sea (Western to the Eastern). After him (in 610 AD.) came 
Pulakesin the second, the greatest monarch of this line ; 
he was the son of Klrtivarman. His exploits are extolled 
by the Aihole grant. He conquered the Pal lavas of Kanohi 
and in fact became the lord of the w hole of Dakshinapatha 
i. e. from the Nerbudda to Gape Kamorin. He was the 
direct *lord of the three Maharashtras containing 99000 
villages.’* And his greatest exploit was that he defeated 
Harsha Emperor of the North. He was visited by Hiuen 
Tsang whose most flattering description of him and his 
Marathas we have already quoted. In fact this was the 
most flourishing period of ancient Maratha history. He 
conquered many kings in the West, also, such as kings of 
Lsca, Gurjara and M&lava. He establlelled his brother 
Kubia Vishnuvardban in the Vengi country on the east 
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coast where these Eastern Chalukyas continued to rule for 
a long time. And be established his other brother Jaya- 
sinha in the Lata country where the Gujarat Chalukya 
branch like the Gaikwads in modern Maratha historv ruled 
for a long time. His eldest son Chandraditya ruled in 
iSawantw^di and Goa where the latter’s queen made grants 
recorded on copperplates. Another son of his ruled in 
Karnatak between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. A 
grant of Pulakesinllhas been found made at the request of 
his maternal uncle Senanandaraja of the Sehdraka family. 
This was a well-known family in these parts viz. Chiplun etc. 
and is probably the same as the modern Scindia family of 
Gwalior. In fact, the Pulakesin Maratha empire of 
736 A D. was just a protolype of the Shahu Maratha Em- 
pire of 1736 A. D., a thousand years later, curiously illus- 
trating the well-known maxim history repeats itself. 

PulakeMn IPs reign has become memorable owing to 
two events of foreign importance. He received an em- 
bassy from Khushru II of Persia in reply to one sent by 
him. A painting in cave No. 1 at AjantS* represents the 
scene of the reception of this embassy by Pulakeshin 
(625 A. D)« The second event was the visit of Hiuen Tsang 
who has recorded a most flattering description of theMara- 
thas and the power of this king who, as he says, “was- 
obeyed with perfect submission by his many subjects” in 
<640 A. D.) 

Sir V. Smith observes that this king was unfortunate in 
his end. He was conquered eventually by his enemy the 
Pallava of K&nohi“whotook and plundered his capital and 
I presumably put him to death.“ The authority for this is 
apparently a record of the Pallavas which may be of doubt* 
ful credit, and Dr. Bhandarkar does not relate this event 
in his history of the Deccan ; for he merely states that 
Pulakesin was succeeded by his son Vikramaditya 1. 
This king Vikramaditya certainly inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Pallavas and took their capital KEnchl 
though he did not plunder it. He even built and repaired 
certain temples in E&nchi which : is still famous for its 
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great temples. He was a valorous conqueror. ‘'Seated 
on the back of his horse Chitrakantha and sword [in hand 
he vanquished his enemies and established his power like 
his father between the three seas.” He is rightly named 
Vikramaditya 1. 

He was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya in 6aka G02 
or 680, A. D. He has left three grants dated 611,613 and 
GIG Saka in his 10th, 11th and 14th years of reign. Thus 
his date is certain. He was also a powerful king and a 
warrior. He had assisted his father in his famous fight with 
the Pallavas, who were assisted by Pandya, Chela and 
Kerala. He in his own time vanquished these and Kala- 
bhra, Haihaya, l^ila and Malava,^and made them steadfast 
all ies as also Ganga and Alupa and even Sinhala. He defeated 
likewise a king of the north whose name is not given ; 

( this event we shall try to explain later )• These facts are 
mentioned in the records of his descendants and must 
have happened after Saka 616 (694 A. D.) the date of his 
last grant found ( Bhandarkar). He died in 696 A. D. 

He (Vinayaditya) was succeeded by his son Vijaya- 
ditya vs^ho also has left many grants which give us an 
idta of his reign. In one conflict with the Pallavas he 
was taken prisoner by accident though he had defeated bis 
enemies. He, however, contrived to escape and returning 
to his kingdom ruled vigorously for a long time. As we 
have said in the history of Kashmir, this must have 
happened a little before the digvijaya expedition into the 
south by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. Lalitaditya did not go 
to Vatapi as Vatapi and Mahar&shtra seem to have been 
then under the Pallavas during Vijay&dityas confinement. 
The two dates agree. Vijayaditya came to the throne in 
696 A, D. and had a long reign of 36 years i. e. upto 732 
A. D. Lalit&ditya*s expedition happened as we have shown 
from about 702 A. D. to 710 A. D. Vijay&ditya built temples 
to Brahmi, Vishnu and Siva atVfitSpi in 631 Saka (see 
inscriptions). His grants are dated 622, 627 and 651 Saka 
in the 4th, 10th and 34th years of his reign. ^ 

These MAlavas appear to be some south Deccan people whose name survives ip 
1 ie modern Maratba surname *Milapa% 
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Vijayaditya was succeeded in 7;i3 A. D. by his 
Vikramildttya II who was an equally sueceseful king. 
defeated his old enemies the Fallavas^ their king bef^ 
Nandipotavarman- Kanch! was again enterjed and again 
spared. The king restored on the contrary to the famous 
templesof Bajasinhe^vara and other gods, gold, jewels and 
otherproperty taken away by many. Remarried two sisters 
of the family of Haihayas and these two queens built two 
temples in their names at Vatapi. He reigned for 14 years 
i. e. down to 747 A. D. 

He was followed by his son Kirtivarman II who was 
the last of the early Chalukya kings. He has left one 
grant dated 679 Saka. He seems to have been an able 
prince and as usual defeated the Pallavas their here- 
ditary enemies. But he was overthrown by one of his own 
vassals a BS.shtrakuta king named Dantigurga. As the 
Rastrakutas did not hereafter reign in Vatapi^ it may b# 
taken that they allowed the Chalukyas to remain as depend- 
ents in their own town. This event happened before 
675 Saka, as in a grant by Dantidurga dated 675 Saka the 
Chalukyas are spoken of as overthrown. Thus the ChMukya 
overlordship lasted down to about 753 A. D. and they may 
be taken to have been supreme in the Deccan for about 
200 years from 550 to 753 A. D. All the Chalukya kings 
appear to have been capable rulers, a fact which is credit- 
able and perhaps singular and we need not wonder that 
lying dormant for about 200 years, they again gained 
ascendancy uader the later Chalukyas. An explanation 
for this downfall of the early Chalukyas will be given 
in our next volume whibb we will speak of the rise of 
the Rashtrakutas. 

Dr. Bhandarkar has shown that during the rule of the 
early Chalukyas Buddhism does not seem to have been 
prosperous. It was alive no doubt, but it was not the 
religion of the kings nor generally of the people. In fapt 
according to our view already expressed it was as a rise 
against Buddhism whose ascendancy is marked by the 
Ajanta caves under the Yakatakas that the Maratha 
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pa^er undir the Chtlukyas was triumphant. Pulakeshin I 
signalised his reign and supremacy by the performance of 
tlili AS^amedha. The sacrificial lore was also studied and 
developed under these kings by learned Brahmins and 
such learned persons, Dr. Bhandarkar thinks, were specially 
called Svamins. Karkasvamin and others were certainly 
commentators on sacrificial sutras. But Svamin need not 
be a special name for such Brahmins. Dikshita was a title 
specially given to the Brahmins learned in sacrificial lore 
and performers of Vedic sacrifices. It does not also appear 
that sacrificial literature was studied in the Deccan alone. 
The revival of sacrificial study can be marked all over 
the country, for B&na himself states that his parents and 
uncles were great students of Mlmansa. They were called 
Bhattas also. Sabara.«v&min and Eumarilabhatta the well- 
known writers on Vedic sacrifice belong to the north. 
We shall have to speak of them later on. Undoubted y 
^orthodox Brahmins in the Deccan as elsewhere at this 
time employed their intelligence in the refutation of 
Buddhism and in the vindication of Vedic sacrifices, 
and under the sympathetic rule of the early Chfilukyas 
they succeeded in supplanting Buddhism completely. 

But the influence of the principle of non-sacrifice 
was again successful latterly in the spread of Jainism. 
It appears that the Jainas gained an upperhand among the 
people as well as in the favour of kings towards the end of 
the Chalukya rule. Jainism is even now prevalent in the 
population of the southerfi Maratha country. In the heart 
of Mahar&shtra, Jainism could not prosper, for the heredity 
and natural patriotism of a people tend towards the religion 
of their ancestors and hence among the Marathas gene- 
rally the Vedic Aryan religion still prospered. But in the 
varied population of the south Jainism spread. Vikra- 
maditya II was partial to the Jaina religion. He repaired 
a Jain temple and gave a grant of land to a successful 
Jain Pandit named Vijaya Pandita who was also called 
Ekavadi or the only disputant ( Bhandarkar ). The Jain 
Pandits of those days, drawn of course from renegade 
35 
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Brahmins were very ingenious and learned disputants and 
they often scored success in religious disputes about the 
principle of Ahimsa. The modern Jams of the S, M; 
country are, however, not learned being usually cultivators 
and recruits from among the Br&hmins do not now }dt|[ 
their ranks. But in the days of the early Chalukyas the 
case appears to have been different and Jainism gradually 
spead among the people and gained favour in royal courts. 

. The religious tendencies of this period will be discussed 
in our next volume. 

Along with the revival of the religion of Vedic sacri- 
fices under the early Chalukyas there was also the revival 
of the Puranic religion viz. the worship of Siva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Surya, and the Goddess Devi and of Skanda and 
temples of these gods were built everywhere during the 
reign of the early Chalukyas. The rule of the next dy- 
nasty of the Rashtrakutaa was to signalise the further 
progress of Hinduism as it may now be distinctly called. 

Socially the Chalukyas appear to have been strict 
Kshatriyas marrying among the families of the Aryans 
and mixed Aryans. Their marriage relations were with 
the Haihayas, the R&shtrakutas, the Pallavas and Sendra- 
kas or Sindas who belonged to theHEgavamilbf perhaps of 
Satavahana. They do not appear tobavelp^rled among the 
Dravidian families of Pandya,OhDla^A|trala, Kalabhra and 
ethers. So far as can be seen, thf spleens of tho Chalukyas 
appear to come from Ksliatriyu" tkmilies of Maharashtra 
and even North India apd they ranked as true Kshatriyas 
as distinctly declared by Hiuen Tsang himself. They 
Insisted on their being described as Manavya-sagotra and 
Haritiputra and they clearly appear to have performed 
Vedic rites. In short nothing has been discovered which 
should dissuade us from treating them as Aryans and 
Kshatriyas and the equals of the northern Kshatriyas, 
the Rajputs Why the northerners and the southerners 
sto]>ped marriage relations hereafter, we shall have to 
discuss later on. ** 
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The Chalukyas ruled pver the three MahirAshtras y^. 
Vidarbha, MahArAshtra and Kun^la. Their territory thus 
jyuoluded Berar and the Marathi districts of C, P,, Marathi 
districts of the Nizam’s dominions and those of the Bom* 
4)ay Presidency and curiously enough also included the 
Kanarese districts of Bombay. These last have always 
been parts of the MaharAshtra kingdom with whomso- 
ever it may be and have therefore properly been called 
Southern Maratha country. Even under Vijapur these 
districts were with the Mahomedans and not with Vijaya- 
nagar. The Eastern coast was under the Vengi ChAhikya 
branch and Andhra perhaps was independent. Sometimes 
Andhra too came under MahArAshtra. The declared number 
of villages in the three MaharAshtras was99000(8ee Aiboie 
inscription) and Andhra had 12000 villages. These numbers 
of villages were, as already stated, traditionally fized and 
appear to have always been mentioned in records ranging 
from 600 to 1200 A. D, i. e. the period we are treating (»f. 
Pulakeshin II was, however, the master of the whole of 
the south from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, a country 
of 714 lakhs as stated in inscriptions. This number is in- 
explicable. For even adding the probable number of villa- 
ges in Pallava, Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Ganga, Kadjjrnb«i 
and other kingdoms towards the south, the number cannot 
come up to 7l4 lakhs. To what this figure applies is a 
mystery as shown in a previous note. 

The ChAlukyas used the Saka era throughout their 
supremacy. In fact from 500 A D. or 422 Saka (the date 
of Varaha Mihira’s Siddhanta) onwards roughly, the Saka 
•era is generally used in the south by most kingdoms. The* 
reason probably is that the astronomers of India who pro- 
pounded the Siddbantas which are the basis of nif^dern 
astronomical calculations in India adopted the Saka era 
for calculation. According to our view, these Siddbantas 
were the result of the study of astronomy at Ujjain with the 
help and guidance of Greek astronomy (which is plainly 
incorporated into Indian ancient astronomy) under the 
rule of the Sakas. Aryabhatta and VarAhamihira and 
Itfter, Brahmagupta promulgated the new Siddhanta system. 
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It was adopted all over India, and the Saka era became- 
commonly recognised. The Chfilukya rule began after 
these Siddhtntas and accepted the Saka era without 
scruple. In the north the Gupta era had been established 
before the astronomical Siddbtlntas, and as the Ghipta't 
destroyed the Sakas themselves, they did not take up the 
Saka era but continued to use their own Gupta era. After the 
Guptas, Harsha’s era came into use. These two eras, however, 
were gradually supplanted in the north by the Vikrama 
Samvat whose success we shall endeavour to explain when 
relating the later history of the north. In<the south, Saka 
era has remained supreme and the Aihole inscription uses 
both the Saka and the Ealiyaga eras, a fact plainly indicat- 
ing the ascendency of the new astronomical SiddhSntas. 


Early Chalckya dyhasty. 

( r Gazetteer Bombay Presidency-Deccan, Vol. I pan II. ) 
Jayasioha 
1 

RanarSga 

( 1 ) Pulakesin I ( SatySsraya Sri Prthvi Vallabha ) 
about 550 A. D. married Durlabhadevi 


(2),K!rtivarman I , (3) Mangalisa 

Saka 489-513 (567-591 A. D.) (Saka 513-532581-610 A. D.> 


(4) .Pulakesin II Kubja Vishnu vardhana fouisMl Second 

Saka 532 Veugi £* Chaluky* Guj. Brach 

(A. D. 609-642) 615-633 A* D. Jayasinha. 

visited by Hluen Tsang. (697-908). 


(5) Vikrafpaditya I Aiityayaipan 

d. Saka 602 (642-680 A. D.) s 

1 , 

( 6 ) VinaySditya Saka 602-619 (680^697 A. D.) 

(7) VijaySditya Saka 618-655 (697-733 A. D.) 


J ay asinhavarm a 0 
3rd Guj. Branch.- 


( 8 ) VikramSditya II Saka 635-669 (733-747 A. D.) 

m. Trailokyamuti and Lokamati of the Haihaya family. 

(9) Kirtivarman ll Saka 669-675 (747-753 A. D.) 
divested of empire 'by Dantidurga RfishtrakHta. 



NOTE 

THE FLIGHT OF VIJAYADITFA 

The line of the Western ChdluJcyass. of Bsdami does not appear to 
have been completely extinguished with Vikramaditya JI s sou Kirti- 
varman II. We have a very detailed and important grar.t of the latter 
(Vakkaleri grant published in Ind. Ant. Vol VIJL p. 23 ; which shows 
the kingdom still surviving and reigning ov«r a large territory. This 
grant is dated in Saka 679 and in the llth year of Kinivarma li s reign. 
Thus it is clear that he came to the throne in 068 Saka or 746 or 747 A. 
D. and this is the year of the end of the reign of ^ikranuiditya II. It 
may therefore be taken as certain that was not Vikramadiiya II who 
wa.s overthrown by the RSshtraKiltas but his son Kirtivarma II. 
Vikraraaditya II appears to have been a valiant king and can scarcely 
be believed to have been so unfortunate. If this grant is l>eliove«l and 
we do not see why it should not be, wo have a consisieut .tud detailed 
account of the whole Chdlukya family of Bsdami. The gram begins •'"nth 
the usual formula of Chalukya grants etc.) and mentions 

first Pulakesin I Prithvivallabha. His great praise is that he performed 
the Asvamedha. His son is next mentioned as Kirtivarmun I and hih 
chief exploit is given as the conquest of Banavilsi. His son was Pula- 
kesin 11 whose defeating Harsha of Kanauj gave him the title of Para- 
raesvara and obtained for him high renown. His son Vikrarat'iditya I 
is mentioned as riding on his favourite horse ChiTra-Kantha conquering 
Chola, Kerala, Pilndya. Kalabhra kings and humbling the Pallava who had 
thus bowed to none, adding the title Bhattaraka. Then his Viiiayd- 
ditya I is noticed tvho even as Yuvarfija conquered and mad^ tributaries 
Kuvora, Parasika, and Sinhala Dvipa and who conquering the lord of 
the north acquired Palidhvaja and other emblems of an emperor. Then 
follows VijaySiditya who even in his grandfitberV time conquered many 
chiefs of the south and who assisted his father in Jiis conflict with the 
kings of the north and obtained for him emblems of empir e such a« 
Gangs YamunS, Faliddhvaja and Dhakkii as also Manikya and 
Matangaja. And here we have a mention of a every interesting inci- 
dent in the life of VijaySditya. The words here are lu-t properly 
translated and the importance of the story is lost. The words are 

nipr; ” This dearly 

shows that he was seized by his enemies though they had been put to 
flight, by some bad etrbke of fortune and w'as confined but tha? like the 
famous Vatsaraja of the KathSsaritsSgara ( who escaped from Ujjain by 
a stratagem of his minister) be managed to escape from bis confinement 
and prevented the distress of his country c aused by there being no king. 
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It \h to be regretted that we have no detailed account anywhere oi this; 
wonderful « scaoade like the account of the abovementioned Vatsaraja 
or the account given by Kalhana of the escape of Jayfipida of Kashmir 
who later than VijaySditya fell into a similar misfortune in Nepal. 
Where, when, and by whom he was confined we do not kn .w, nor how 
he escaped. We have above recorded our guess that this event must 
have happened about the time of the Digvijaya of LalitSditya into the 
south i e about 700 to 710 A. D. To proceed, however, the grant lastly 
refers to the greatness of his son VihramSditya II who carrying out a 
long family enmity made a vigorous attempt to conquer Kanchi, defeated 
.the Pallava Nandi potavarman, entered KSnchi, propitiated the 
Brahmins there by genrous gifts, placed heaps of gold before the RSja- 
sinhetivara idol in the great temple built by Narasinhavarman and 
defeated the traditional PSndya, Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra kings of the 
south, even going further and raising a Jay astambha on the southern 
most sea-coast. His son the donor Klrtivarman’s exploit is related as 
having set out to conquer the family enemy the king of KSnchi who 
unable to withstand him in the plains took refuge in a stronghold 
ho brought back many elephants and gems as booty. He gave a village 
while encamped on the banks of the Bhtmarathi ( Bhima ) to a learned 
Brahmin in the Pannagala viahaya i not identified ). This grant thus is 
interesting and ^ives the principal event in each reign of the ChSlukya 
liuf*. As no later grants of his are found we may surmise that the 
line oiuleiJ with Kirtivarman It, to revive agair. after twocenturies under 
the later ChJlukyas. 



CHAPTER X 
THE PALLAVAS OF KSNCHt 

( For the materials of this history we have mainly i o rely on south 
Indian inscriptions and grants which are numeroas enough and which 
hare been interpreted by great scholai s Hke Hultsch, Venkayya and 
others, and especially by the French antiQUDrianDubreuil of Pondichery* 
We have hewever to put forward our own theory on one important potn*’ 
based on these very ancient records. ) 

Along with the Ch&lukyas, the Fallavas were the 
most powerful people in the south who contended with 
them for the overlordship of the southern empire during 
the seventh and the eighth centuries A, D. They were 
settled at Kanohl (modern Oonjeverum) in the midst of the 
traditional Dravidian peoples, the Chola. Paudya, Karala 
and Kalabhra whoni they had subdued. But they v/ere 
evidently not one of them. They were outsiders in the 
Madras Presidency, so to speak, of those days. They did 
not even speak the language of the Dravidian people. 
Hiuen Tsang who visited Kanchi in 639 A. D. distinctly 
states that the people of Kanchi spoke a language similar 
to that of Mid*India. The same position is supported by 
the fact that the records of these Pallavas are all of them 
in Sanskrit and not in any Dravidian language as those 
of the Chola^ Pandya and Kerala kings are. In fact the 
records of the early Pallavas are even in the Prakrit as 
we shall presently show. The Pallavas, therefore, were 
evidently out-siders in the Madras Presidency from the 
north. Who were they ? 

The theory first propounded, though now given ur\ 
was that they were the Palhavas of the Puranas, the 
Pehlavasof the Parsis, the Palhavas who came to India with 
the Sakas of Kathiawar and others. It was suggested that 
when Gautamlputra Pulumayi in the second century A. D. 
drove away Saka, Yavana and Pahlava peoples from 
MahSrSshtra as recorded in the Nasik caves, the last in- 
stead of being driven back to the north succeeded in gelling 
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further into the south and founded a kingdom at K&mhl: 
This theory based upon the similarity of names lias now 
been given up and the Pallavas are now supposed to be 
some people between the Krishna and the Godavari, while 
Sir V. Smith in his Early History 3rd Edn« simply says 
that they were an indigenous tribe, clan or caste ( p. 469 ). 
Although it is not necessary, therefore, to state the reasons 
against the Pahlava theory, yet for the sake of complete* 
ness we may as well see what these reasons are. In the 
first place if Pulumayi defeated the Pahlavas, he would 
not certainly allow them to push forward into his own 
dominions to the south, for w^e know that the Satavahana 
rule in those days extended far into the south even as far 
as Mysore. Secondly in Sanskrit orthography which is 
most perfect, Pahlava with an h cannot be confounded 
with Pallava. Even in Manu and the Puranas the name of 
these foreign mlechhas is given as Pahlava an h) and 
in Persian too it is clearly Pehlavi i. e. with h distinct. 
It may perhaps be supposed that in Prakrit the h may 
have been omitted. But it is not so. Even in the 
Prakrit inscription of Gautamiputra Pulumayi the name 
given is spelt as Pahlava ( see Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill Nasik 
cave Ins. p. 60 ). Thirdly if the Pahlavas on coining to 
India had taken up a mid-Indian language it must have 
been so only recently and hence when they established 
themselves at Kanchl^ they could not have retained it* 
For even now the Dravidian languages round about 
Kanchi are too strong for any new language to withstand 
them. For these reasons the Pallavas^^rl not the Pahlavas, 
They cannot also be some people bf|wsen the Krishna and 
the Godavari for their language could not have been mid- 
Indian in that case also. They must have been people from 
the Aryan population of the north of India. 

It seems that they were a branch of the same Aryan 
people who had settled in Maharashtra. In fact Pallava 
dominion in KanohUn ancient times was just like Maratl^a 
dominion in Tanjore in modern history.* , The Pallavas 

Even Sir Vincent Smitb is struck with this slmlUrltY iives expression to it 

see p. 470 ts. K. H. Srd Bdn, \ * 
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•were MaWrfishtra Aryans who spoke Mahar&shtri Prakri| 
for centuries and henctr retaiasd it even in Ktnchl in the 
midst of surrounding Dravidian languages. They may even 
be said to be Marathas for their name is still preserved 
in the Maratha family name of Pslave (which is just 
the Prakrit forqa of Palla va). And a further corroboration 
is that the gotra of the PMiave Maratha family, as we have 
shown before, is Bhara iv^’.ja, tho same as the one which 
the Pallavas take to t<>.*fiise!ves in their records And 
Hiuen Tseng calls Narn-^icha Varman a Kshstriya. The 
Pallavas, therefore, were certainly mid-Indian Aryans gra- 
dually passing into the h uth through MahArashtra. 

We now go on to ret ue Pallava history as may be ga- 
thered from inscriptioiic. and grants Mr. Venkayya has 
rightly shown that this L^U’ry must be divided into two 
parts the earlier and later, in fact a§ this history 

extends from about 200 /!> to 810 A. I), we cannot lx- 
oect that the Pallava (h-nination could have lasted so 
long. Like the Ohaluky > the Pallavas may therefore be 
divided into two branci > tlie earliar Pallavas and the 
later Pallavas. We are -a our j>eriod concerned with the 
later Pallavas, the cont* i^oi arlesof the earlier Chalukyas; 
but we will give here tl- history of the earlier Pallavas 
also (such as can be gatl . edj for the sake of completeness 
especially as it has no* . been given any where and as 
in our opinion it connee * the Pallavas with Maharashtra. 

I— THE E\ilLlKR PALLAVAS 

Speaking first of the e / iier I'allavas then, tlie first thing 
to be noticed about them that they used the Prakrit lan- 
guage for their inscripli aal records which in the south is 
really strange. Only tore 'ascriptions or grants have been 
found as yet and we givt o of them is extenso below^ for 


* The Mayida—volu, plates of Pal’.*va Siva Skaudavar/nan.Ep. Ind. Vol. VI pa#;eW, 

^ 5!51>3l(q-+; I >4 I ^ 

m 

# aj(W>^4 

qY5sr [qral qr 3?r ar^jr WIW! 

*)» fteiTq#35ir % ii^q=q*fr ^ an:# 
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sample. This record and the other two show* that these 
are a continuation so to speak of inscriptions in Prakrit 
of the Satav§.hanas of Paithan. Firstly, the language of 
both is Prakrit and it is also akin. Secondly, the dates are 
in both recorded in the Buddhist Asoka fashion viz the 
month is never given. The season out of the three seasons 
of India is given and the fortnight ( not dark and half as 
when months are named) is given by number, the number of 
fortnights in a season being eight. This sort of giving the 
season is clearly the Asoka Buddhist method. Asoka's em- 
pire had extended far down into the south and had undoub- 
tedly included Maharashtra. The Andhras succeeded to 
the Buddhist Asoka rule and naturally followed the same 
system of mentioning the date.^ Now the Pallava early 
Prakrit inscriptions contain this method of mentioning 
the date viz the season and the number of fortnight. It is 
thus clear that the early Palla'vas are a continuation of 
the Andhrabhritya rule at Paithan. 

We surmise that when the Andhrabhritya Satavahana 
rule came to end about 200 A. D. the early Pallavas were 
viceroys in the southern Deccan and as usual asserted 
themselves and became independent. The same surmise is 
given by DubreuU in his valuable brochure “The Pallavas” 
He says “ The Pallavas succeeded the Andhras. Their 
plates mentioned the province of ^iM|tihani Battha a 
portion of the Bellary district. empire 

extended along the Coromandel ^ upto the Krishna 
and westward in the Deccan upto the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra ” ( p. 13 ). It may be added that ^e mention of the 
Rashtra or Battha and Ahara as ^e name of a district is 
indeed the Maharashtra fashioii* The Maharashtras 
usually adopted the name Bashtea as a designation for a 
province or district. Even in Aaeka’e edicts they are called 
the Rashtrikas, or the Battbae. Then again the name of 
Bappa is peculiarly Aryan and Maharashtriya. It is found 
in one of these Prakrit grants of the early Pallavas. 

* limlvhip&SiSni point out Hiat Uiorf art two iascriptions ot tbt SakTSaa^ 
vadita.4oa4n.}«w of Haliapao amont tht inseripSons la Matili cavtt. Tbcte aloae arn 
dated ia Saka era pad give the moath aad the dark or bridht lortaidht. They are cltarlV 
that forelfta-'l. e. fofelda to the cattomthea paevalioi ia MahSrS^tra. ^ 
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The pallavas op kinchi 

Who was th^ first most important king of theso sarlp; 
Pallavas ? Ho appears to be Virakurchs who in one ins*» 
cription is stated to have ‘^simultaneously with the hand of 
the daughter of the chief of serpents grasped the complete 
insignia of royalty and became famous ” ( Dubreuil p. 23 > 
This Naga princess Dubreuil surmises to be a daughter ot 
the Satavahanas. Whoever she may be, we have here again 
the mixture of the Aryan Pallava with local Nfiga families. 
Like the Ohalukya history Pallava history also gives an 
ancient basis to the Maratha modern tradition that there 
are three Vamsas among the Marathas viz ^urya» Chandra 
and Naga. 

The Vejurpalaiyam plate from which the above fact is 
taken is important in other respects also. On inspecting 
it carefully ( Arcbealojical Survey Report part V; we tind^ 
besides the sloka about Virakurcha 

the following about Kumara-Vishnu son 
of Skandasishya, son of this Virakurcha: — 

This shows that VirakruchaV 
grandson Kumara Vishnu took the city of Kanchl and 
founded the Kanchi power. This statement tallies with, 
probable dates also. In the long list of Pallava ancestors 
given in the Vayalur inscription described by Dubreuil 
( p. 20 ) we have 36 kings. Of these Vishimgopa No. 19' 
appears to be the Vishnugopa whom Samudragupta con- 
quered and who is mentioned in his famous Allahabad 
stone inscription of 338 A. D. And we have Narasimlia- 
varman No. 34 contemporary of Hiuen Tsang and Ohalukya 
Pulakesin II of 640 A. D. Now from no. 19 to 34 there 
count 15 generations or 300 years at an average of 20. 
And this distance in time between Vishnugopa and Nara- 
sinhavarman, exactly tallies with their historical dates 
as given above viz. 338 A. D. and 640 A. D. Now let us go 
back from Vishnugopa no. 19 of 338 A. D. to Virakurcha 
no. 11 in the list of V&yalur • plate. We have a difference 
of 8 generations or 160 years which gives for Virakurcha 
a date about 178 A. D. and brings him within the Sfttavi- 
hana rule. His grandson KurnSra Vishnu, also given in 
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the Vayalur list, thus seems to have become the king of 
Kanohi about 300 A.D* The Mayadavollu graiit in Prakrit 
which we have quoted in a foot-note may be taken to have 
been made by the grandson ( no. 15 ) of this Kumara 
Vishnu ( no. 13 ) about 240 A. D. 

The consistent history of the early Pallavas therefore 
may be put as follows from the available inscriptions 
and grants. A Pallava-surnamed chief ( Maratha or from 
Mrthern India) named VirakArcha gained royal distinction 
Jbout 178 A. D. by marrying a Naga princess ( presumably 
of Satavahana family), in the south of the Deccan. On the 
fall of the Satavahanas the family became powerful and 
indepiendent and Kurnara Vishnu grandson of Virakurcha 
oonquered Kanchi and founded the Kanchi kingdom about 
200 A. D. In 338 A. I), it was conquered by Samudragupta 
of Patna. This shock threw thePallava power into shade 
for some time. But it rose again into splendour under the 
later Pallavas beginning with Sinhavishnu as we shall 
presently relate. 

AVe may add that this early Pallava family was un- 
doubtedly Kshatriy a- As we have said one great proof of it is 
that the records of b )th the early and late Pallavas always 
mention that they word of the BharadvSia gotra. The men- 
tion of gotra was always deemed particularly Important by 
Kshatriya kings. We have already seen the Ohalukyas 
similarly insisted on being called M&nafjra-sagotra. They 
also gave the gotra of the mother to show their descent 
from a Kshatriya mother also. 'We have already alluded to 
the meaning of the epithets Gautamiputra and Vasishthl- 
putra recorded in the mention of S^tavahana kings. They 
clearly show that the Kshatriyas took pride in mentioning 
their gotra. We may add one more instance of this from 
the same Nasik cave inscriptions. Bhavagopa Sentpati 
is in one mentioned as of the Kauslka gotra. It is here 
alone that we have the mention of the gotra and the natne- 
ending gopa*’ makes it similar to Vishnugopa and shows 
4hat the SenUpati was a Kshatr^a. These name-end iifgs 
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(gopa« protector of the earth) usually taken for indicating 
caste are of great importance and the gotra mention Is 
still more important An inscription in Prakrit about 
this very time, king and place not yet recognised, mentions 
the gotra of the king as Brihatphalayana ( see inscription 
of Jayavarman for grant ofa village in Kndurahara Ep,InA 
Vol. VI p. 316. In this grant also we have Ahara, northern 
Sanskrit name for a Taluka and not ‘'nadu” the Dravidian 
name ). As the earliest grants of the Pallavas insist on 
mentioninig their gotra a?? Bharadvaja we conclude that 
the P,aUavas were really Kshatriyas as Hiuen Tsang 
describes them. 

We may further add that the legend about the origin 
of the Pallavas as given in the records of the later Palla- 
vas is not reliable and as usual was concocted afterwards 
to connect them with a Mahabharata hefb. In fact it 
appears that in later centuries it was an ambition with all 
kingly families to connect themselves with some hero of 
the great national epic (just as in the west Greek and Roman 
families delighted to connect themselves with the heroes 
of Homer ). The Chalukya later legend we have already 
discussed. We may note here the Pallava legend. It 
gives the genealogy as follows. ^ ^ \ v ^ 

^ ^ and c born of an Apsaras or 

heavenly nymph from AshvatthamS and placed on a bed 
made of soft leaves and hence called Pallava. Even Vedio 
poets loved to play with names, witness the fanciful deri- 
vations assigned to Agastya, Angiras, Atri etc. in the 
Brahmanas and it is no wonder that later Sanskrit poets 
invented absurd legends to explain the meanings of names 
like Chalukya and Pallava. We may safely put these 
legends aside as imaginary, as also the legend that the 
first Pallava ruled the whole earth. We must take the 
names of Kshatriya families as we find them, whatever 
their real origin may have been and rely for facts on con- 
temporary records. 

True Kshatriyas, the Pallavas were orthodox and of 
the Vedic religion. The son of Kumara Vishnu vis. 
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Sivaskandavarman whose Prakrit grant has been found b 
said to have performed the Asvamedha. Smith rightly 
states that this Asvamedha was performed even before 
that of Chandragupta of the Gupta family in the north. 
The Pallavas were also devout worshippers of Siva like 
the general body of Marathas. They built great temples 
to Siva in KSnchi. There may be some Vishnu temples 
also but 5iva was their family deity. Though one Pallava 
king is said to have made a grant to Buddhists at Amara- 
vati, it does not necessarily show that he was a Buddhist. 
The toleration by early Aryan kings of Buddhism is well 
known. Buddhism and Jainism both found followers in the 
£anchl empire but the religion of the ruling family and the 
people generally was Saivism. Kanchi is still the greatest 
strong-hold of Saivism in the south and the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to Kanchi. It was probably on 
this account, that Kanchi has risen to the proud position 
of a holy city in Hindu estimation. According to Hindu 
belief there are only seven cities which ere holy in India 
viz. l Ayodhya, 2 Mathura 3 Maya or Haradwar 4 Kashi 
5 Kanchi 6 Avanti or Ujjain and 7 Dvaraka. It is strange 
that in the south the honour belongs only to one city and 
that is Kanchi and does not belong even, to Paifchan or 
Fratishthana, the ancient Mahi.rashtra feat of learning. 
It seems that this position wae.attali|fi%y itanchl under 
the orthodox rule of the ef 1*17 PallaviNi and by the religion 
of Saivism which they propaf atf^ and favoured together 
with the greatness of the Saiva salfts yrho flourished there. 

The Allahabad pillar in^^ption of Samudra-gupta 
records that he conquered three kings viz. Hastivarman of 
dengi, Ugrasena of Palakka and Vishnugopa of Kanchi. 
These two kingdoms Palakka on the Malabar ( West ) 
coast and Vengi on the east coast were undoubtedly 
under Pallava domination and Vengi is usually called 
Vengi-rfishtra and was thus under the Maratha rule of 
the Pallavas from the beginning. The king Attivarmfn is 
said to be a Pallava also. The Vengi Rashtra after the 
Pallavas came under the Chalukyas of B&dami and an 
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■eastern OhSlukya kingdom was founded there by Vishnu* 
vardhana and may be said to be a continuation of the 
■same rule. 


H— THE LATER PALLAVA8 OF KXNCHT 


(Pallava line) 

Sinhavarnian 
about 562 A. D. 


fChalukya line) 
RanarSga 


The later Pallavas of Kanohi may be looked upon as 
contemporaneous with the early Ohalukyas and comprised 
many able kings who were always at feud with their 
ChS^lukya contemporaries. The^e kings were (1) Sinha 
Vishnu who is placed by Dubreuil in about 590 A. D* » bis 
son was (2) Mahendravarman I, his son (3) Narsinha* 

varmanl; his son 
(4)Mahehdravarraan 
II, his son (5) Parme- 
svaravarman I, his 
son (fi)Narsinhavar- 
man II, and his son 
(7) Parme^varavar- 
man 11 who is pi aeed 
Dubreuil in about 
715 A. D. In the 
margin we give the 
contemporaneou s 
Chaiukya kings. 
The 7th and last was 
a collateral branch 


1 Sinhavishnu S 590 A. D.— Pulakesin J 

2 Mahendravarman I 618-Kirtivarman 

3 Narsinhavarnian T 646 - Pulakesin II 

4 Mahenciravarraanll 660 — VikramSr.itya I 

5 Parra esvarvarm an I 674 — VinaySditya I 

0 Narsinhavarman II 700 — V’ijaySditya 
I I 

Parmesvaravarraan II 715— ) 


Nandipotavarman 


742“Vikrara5ditya II 
defeated Nandi 
in 740 A- D. 


succeeded by Nandipotavarman of 
who was defeated by Vikramaditya Chaiukya and with him 
we may suppose the later Pallavas to have gone out 
of importance. 


Thus from about 550 to 750 A. D. these two MaharS- 
shtra Kshatriya families contended for the overlordship of 
the Indian Peninsula south of the Nerbudda and aimed at 
and prided upon being lords between three Hecia. ^ The 
Pallavas had of course already subjugated the Cbola, 
Pandya, Kerala and Kalabhra kings and the latter often 
sided with their Pallava overlords as feudatories in their 
battles with the Cbaluky as. If does not appear that the 
Pallavas w^ere ever bnaliy successful ; in this hereditary 
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conflict the victory lay usually with the Chilukyae.. But 
the fortunes were often varying and we need not enter 
into the details of these reverses and successes. Grants 
and inscriptions of both the Chalukyas and the Pallayas 
have been found iii great numbers and saruetitnes contain 
contradictory statements. a ccmaiilleiit hietorir 

has been evolved by scholars which may be related 
shortly as follows. 

Sinhavishnu was the first ^rroat sovereign among the 
later Pallavas. He conquered, besides the Cholas etc, even 
C3eylon. His son was Mahendravarman I who was de- 
feated by Pulakesin II the great rival of Harsha. When 
Hiden Tsang visited Kanchi, his son Narasinhavarman 
was on the throne t he was appajently subject to Pulake- 
Mn II. But this Narasinhavarmau I eventually defeated 
Pulakesin II in 642 and his capita) Vatapi was taken and 
plundered by him. The latter’s n Vikrara&ditya I there* 
after revived the glory of the Ch:dJ:kyas and took revenge 
by seizing Kanchi in return. Tbf date of this conquest of 
Parmesvaravarman I by Vikranirul ityal isfixed by a grant 
of the latter (Gadval plates, Ep. I ud. X p. 101) in 674 A. D. 
( Dubreuil p. 4:i ). A grant of Vikrnniaditya’s son 
ditya dated 613 Saka or 691 A, 1?. { Ind. Ant. Vob VI p. 
89) contains some interesting information, fbe epithet 

) is somewhat obscure. This has been translated 
by Dr. Fleet as follows “ who mv^td the city of Kanchi 
after the defeat of the leadernf Pallav^^ who hdkd been the 
cause of the l.umiliatioiik' Of the family as pure as the 
rays of the mo* n.” Now^thf real dimculty is in the word 
1%^; the is desofibed not but 

being omitted or left unnot nod by Fleet. But the 
expression is indeed obscure. The Chalukya family is 
here supposed to be of the lunar race as later records 
represent it, V»vit this jteint is also doubtful. However the 
main fact is api^brent viz. that the fkiilavas being defeMed 
their city was entered. Anothoi in\i>ortant epithet applied 
to Vikramtditya in this grant is 
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which showt that hd was the overlord of all the chiefs whp 
ruled witfUn three oceans. And thirdly the word 

shows the Pallavas had three kingdoms much in 
the same way as the Chalukyas had three Mah&rSshtas 
(viz. Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Kuntala or southern 
Maratha country). And the three kingdoms of the Pallavas 
were probably Vengi, Kanchl and Palakfcada; but Vengi 
had already been lost and taken by the Eastern Chalukyss. 
Perhaps the traditional epithet Traivajya Palla^a still 
remained. 

The Pallavas though often defeated rocained.hoivever, 
their kingdom as usual in ancient times and were power- 
lul for a long time. The last defeat inflicted on them 
(under Nandipotavarman ) by the Chfilukyas, was under 
Vikram^ditya II in about 740 A. D. E an chi was again 
seized and entered. But being considered m sacred city 
as already mentioned, it was never plundered by the 
orthodox ChSlukyas. On the contrary any plunder taken 
from temples by unscrupulous hands was restored and 
many rich presents were made by the Chalukya king and 
queen to its famous gods. Nandipotavarman’s power may 
be said to have declined from this time. He had a long 
reign however of about 51 years. 

The jlater Pallavas were like the earlier ones great 
Saivas and they have left behind them temples and caves 
and rock-cut rathas which are yet the admiration of the 
world. They surpassed the ChSlukyas in this^ respect. 
The Rajasinhesvara or KailSssnatha temple in Kanchl 
is famous. Who this Rajasinha was is not quite clear, 
but he seems to have been Narasinbavarman II ( some 
scholars take him to be Karasinhavarman I ). The bini- 
das or titles of these kings are so numerous that it is really 
difficult to identify them. These birudas are the fancies 
of poet-flatterers. The Rajasinhesvara temple contains 
many such e. g. Atyantakanta, Ranachanda and so on, 
but as plainly showing thattheae Pallavas were Kshatriyas 
as Hiuen Taang states, we may quote one viz : Srikshatra- 
chudamani. The Mamallapura temple of Siva contains 
37 
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^0 

a sfcort Inscription ia, it viz. la the 

EailllsaD&tita temple in an inscription tlia pejdjgxee^of the 
Pallavae is given as ( 1 ) BrahmS ( 2 ). Angiras ( 3 ]1 Bxihas- 
patl (*4 ) Samyu ( S ) Bbaradv&ja ( 6 ) Dropa ( 7 ) AsvatthS,- 

(i) Pallava. In his line was bQrn Ugradan^a who 
defeated Ranarasika. probably a CbSlakyn-king. His son 
was. .Rsjasinha. Dubreuil opines thpt ITgradanda and 
Lokiditya mentioned in.the inscriptions of the Kailftss' 
nfttha temple at K4ncbS mean ParameSvara I and Rana- 
rasika is Vikramaditya 1. Thus this Chalukya after 
defeating the Pallavas was in turn defeated on the 
ll^nks of the Kaveri by three kings united viz. Kanchl 
Sinhala and Pandya kings. The date of this defeat is 674 
A. D. (see Dubreuil p. 42 noted before ). The builder of the 
Rajasinhesvara temple would then be Narasinhavarman II 
of about 700 A. D. The rock*cut temples at Mammallapura 
near Madras called the “ Seven Pagodas ” and the cave 
temples at Mahendravadi and MSmandur were, excavated 
by order of these Pallava kings from Mahendravarman I 
( Smith ). There are at Mamallapura ( the name Mamalla 
is derived from Mahamalla a title of Narasinhavarman I) 
three Saiva temples and one Vaishnava. Dubzettil thinks 
that Mahendravarman and his father originally ru$ed in 
the Telagu country to the north of the 

cave works and rock-cut temples he. agjlwiiRHduring 
his reign at Kanch! were copied buildings 

and excavations at Amar&yati^Rig,-«aaEt -^hus in his 
opinion .goes back to the Buo^istic period and is 
Greek in origin, . ii'- 

The later Pallavas were thus great builders of temples^ 
Dubreuil thinks that Narasinhavarman II sumaimed 
R&jasinha had a long, and peaceful reign, and did nothing 
else “except loading Saivite priests with favours and build- 
ing temples to Siva. Besides the famous Kail&sanStha or 
R&lasinhesvara temple he built the Shore Timiples at Ma- 
habalipura and the Panamalai temple. The. Air&vate- 
ivara temple at K&nchl may '^o be added to this Itet.” 
ip. 45). These kings also be .patrons of letterfr 
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A biirlasqlie ( } ksfitv hmn found at Ttavaneoi^a of 
whtoh MiAendmvamatt I i«i41^«^ (It^nld be in- 
tereii^KiE to itad this dfapp^aiK^^^ 

Dobidi^ bM foaad cofl ftrl ji a i i^^ . 

MamancFdr and which ha readf as" 
Mattavitisa being a title of MahendfA- 
vannan I. The greatness of this king is described by 
Dubreuil as follows, “(1) be checked the Chalukya iHTa- 
sion at Pallalur, (2) he gave a new impulse to Saivism, (3) 
he glorified poetry and music (it appears he was Mmself 
the composer of some svaras), (4) he transferred theKli for 
rock-cut temples from the banks of ;he Krishna to thoii» of 
the Palar and Kaveri and (5) for administrative purposes 
he built tanks at MahendravSdi, MSmandur and probably 
at Dalavarhir. ^‘Thus Mahendravarman 1 opened a new 
era whose apotheosis we shall see in the rgign of his son 
Narasinhavarman I ’* |p, 40). This praise is well merited. 
The successors of Narainha too were great builders e. g. 
RAjasinha alias Naraifnhavarman IL They were also 
great patrons of leamiife, the son of this Narasinhavarman 
viz. Faramesvravarmafi being a great patron of letters. 
We git^ein the appendix a grant of tbisParmesvaravarman 
as much as a sample of the good poetry of the Pallava 
school as proof of this fact. We shall find also mention of 
many historical facts in connection with thePallavas and 
the ChAlukyas, (the French and the English of India) 
in this inscription. The Pallavas were great patrons of 
Sanskrit literature and not Dravidian literature which 
latter it must be stated flourished at the court of the earlier 
Pandya kings at Madura. In fact as we have already 
stated the Pallavas spoke a mid-Indian language. 

The social relations of these Pallavas also appear to 
be with the northerners. For instance the ChSiukya first 
king is said to have married a Pallava princess. Then again 
( Archealogical S. R. PartV) the Vellur plate already 
quoted states that the wife ofDantivarman wasaKadamba 
princess^ And similarly in a grant at p. 555 it is stated 
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ttm Handi^aman liad married a Rashtrakuta ladr^f 
Tha same of this lady was Reva and her son was properly 
called Dantivarman from his R&shtrakuta grandfather 
( Btthreuil p. 75 ). Whether the Pallavas married Dravi- 
dian Chola, Pandya, Kerala princesses we do not know. 
But it is not strange if they did, for the Maharashtra 
Aryan Kshatriyas also married Nagavamsa princesses. 
The theory then was that a Kshatriya could take a wife 
from any caste down to Sudras and the progeny still re* 
mained Kshatriya. The southern Aryans of the lunar 
tiipe like the northern ones appear to have mixed them« 
selves with Naga families freely. 

The Pallavas in all their grants never use the Saka 
era, in fact they mention no other years but their own 
regnal years and hence their dates are open to* doubt. This 
absence of the^Saka era in due to their old pedigree which 
goes back beyond 400 A. D. when the Saka era. as we have 
said before, was popularised by new astronomical Siddb&n- 
tas. In fact the Pallavas go back to the period of the 
Satavahanas who never used the Saka era. The pallavas 
are thus plainly an older people than the Cbalukyas, 
that is to say they were settled in the Deccan mp|ih earlier 
than the latter. 

We may in conclusion give in brief a .itort history of 
what we may call the last or third PaUs(V|r line. It was 
composed of four kings whose da^e ? are ascertained 

by Ik&reuil as in the 
margin. Of these we have 
already seen that Nandi* 
varman was defeated by 
Chalukya Vikramaditya 
II in 745 A. D. The Cha- 
lukyas themselves fell be* 
fore the RashtrakCitas of 
Malkhed and it appears that these last Pallavas recqg* 
nised thereafter the supremacy of the Rashtrakutas, 


1 Naudivarman Pallavamalla 

717-779 A. D. 

2 Dantivarman — 77V-820 

.1 Nandi of Tellarn— 830-864 

4 Nripatunga — 864-880 

I 

AparSjita 
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Dantiv&m^tt is said to have bean defeated by the>B&sMra* 
kutaA about 803 A. D; After Nripatuuga the Pallavae 
uuderAparSjita* were wtinguished by tbeCholas in about 
900 A. D* under Aditya I. Thereafter we do not hear of 
any Pallava kings These last Pallavas apparently ruled 
in KanohL They all have left many grants They cannot 
be called Ganga Pallavas according to Dubreuil and Gopi*. 
nathrao* The Ganges were a distinct line in Kanara and 
Mysore and should not be confounded with the Pallavas. 
Nandivarnian II is said to have defeated the Pandya kings 
at Tellaru when they invaded his teiritories on the Kaveri 
and hence Dubreuil calls him Nandi of Tellaru. Nripa- 
tunga had undoubtedly Tanjore and Trichonopally under 
him as his grants show and it is there that the Cbolas 
subsequently rose to power. These Cholas we shall have 
to refer to in the third epoch of our history.# 

The present chiefs of Pundukotta represent themselves 
to be descendants of the Pallavas and their claim may be 
well founded. But it may be noted that since the Cbola 
supremacy the Pallavas ceased to have any connection 
with the north and the Pallavas must have been confined 
to marriages with Dravidian chiefs. They belong to the 
latter period of Indian history when as we shall further 
on relate marriage relations became strict all over India 


** Soire scholars sav that Aparaj'ta is but another name ot Nripatunta who took. 
H alter deteatiog the PaBdv as. In any case the name Apariiita proved ontrue for the 
Irtng was tinally defeated and the line extingaished by Adftvs 1. 
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I<-KURA1C FALLA VA GRANT 

South ladmt) Inicriptions (Hultzsch) Vol. I p. 148-50. « 

ti l^wnt^T 5f5e[J|^^Wj^1^Ef5a»s5i^:» 

I I ^flHf fi|^ 

^f! ^T# f4!^w4tliwrRm « 3wi?rlR!ppT^*iJim; u 

3nj^»»n!i^<n>nTWTsiwH^%m^ i w^*i 

«n*T«T»r I ^rnt : ?f«f4i(*»|(lw^«iwr- 

II Ji^(tiitfinn?a<Tt wi ^t'>r:i8^on^<n?ft?T- 

I fT%R<i«>aiqg<f: TSPTi^ra: «^8^pmsff^s^rf?5f i 
ar^r anH 4^s«rT»r i anipaRejRw^j* *ti^t^ i ffj' 

M??qr ?l%fWiT: 5|W%H^tc5%^cS^HriTF5^ 

<TR*fo5fl^nTne5^j;<»Ti»iifr^ ^ohIISSr^^ 

lTT^%7r<t3T«niiT«T 5pg!«^i%R^ T^i^ifraRri^; 

gsy^Tri 55* 

>TTf=r r^ ?i4^: ?ptt ^ <>difitf'4 <« ^ rn^ ^ot ^ qa»» i f-1« tt 
'iT’l'TsmisTf wt ai^«nfn H<Rf qfai i 

here follows ii description of a hard fought battle which is both very real 
and poetical; ^JTT%4 ^ p:’TC » TI 5 fq ff~<»JH( |Jig#Mai l ..^5T'T^»^STW 

jT??r»isrr»'»i^ imT=^ar^^f.s?)ig5:f?w»5n*m5d 
i^WC TI^ 

While ChSilufcj a records repaasfMit Pallavaa as defeated by Vijpra- 
raSditya this grant represents him as flying from the field covered willk 
a rag or rather a ‘*langoti.’’ to use in Marathi. However both accounts 
may be true; as there are usually successes and reverses between equally 
matched opponents. The further Interest of this record is that fA 
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<*h' 

pfes6nts FftnuBesvai^airaniiaii as load offKittry. Aad tbe OKScuxiNuice 
of the word RSahtra as the name of a diriaion or district shows that the 
Pallavas originally name from the MahSrSshtras. We will refer to 
this again later on. 


II— Some Kaatk care Insoription^^s iv. Prakrit a?? read by Senart 
( latest version) Ep. In.*VoL VIII, 

(1)' No. page 93. •' . 

‘ ' snf^np%>T ?»W4!T HipinSw ^nS!?T. 

{ Under king Krishna of the SStarSban^' thif^ cave has been 

caueed to be made by the officer in charge oi the Sramanas at Nasik) 

(3) No. 24 page 94. 

. Tiott iit<T*frpRr 

s 

TRToi^T ^ig«r M 

^ ■*! fi<g« sry ?[m h i 

(Tran.: — Success. On the first day ot the 3rd fortnight ot winter in 
the seventh year of the king the lord Siriy » SJtakani sou of Ootatni, fhe 
MahSsenSpatini Vasu wife of the MahSsenilpati BUavagopa of the 
Kiiusika family has completed and given as an abode to the Universal 
Sanglia of monks this cave which has been extavated for many years 
bu^ after having been created by the ascetic Bouaki had remained 
uncompleted). 


Ill — No. 5 page 73. 

nt^«r% 3TrH=?RT »rfnfoHi >TY?r»ri^ Wf?v* 

^ PtfH nr^ 5^ ^ ?T^ m nw! *t 

'ft rlf^ *r <(»T ST»R?fl& ?T^t T^rSw^T f*t- 

^ ^ %<TO ^ %?w 

?pr3n?iwffT?n% ^ ^ ft *t 'rftisftft 

^ ^ •STtOPT #i3*t 

^ X'f «TRIH «ftt » ft# <1# y 

Pt*?w q% xft«rlr So. 
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(Trao.;— Siicoess. Order of the Idng to be made over to SSmaka the 
officer at Goradhatia in the name of the king Sstakani Gotamiputa and 
of the king's queen-mother whose son is living. SSmaka the officer at 
Govadbana shall be addressed with the usual civility and then shall be 
toid thus: *‘We have here on mount Tirahnu formerly given to the 
mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave which is a pious gift of ours a 
field in the village of Kakhadi. But this field is not tilled nor is the 
village inhabited. Matters being so that royal village of ours which is 
now here on the limit of the town, from that field we give to the 
mendicant ascetics of Tirahnu one hundred Nivartanas of land and to 
that field we grant immunity not to be entered (by royal officers) not 
to be touotied (by any of them) not to be dug for salt, not to be inter- 
fered^Hh by the district police and in short to enjoy all kinds of 
immujinties ; invest it with these immunities and take care that the 
donation of the field and the immunities are duly registered.” Verbally 
ordered. The deed written down by Lota the doorkeeper. The charter 
executed by Sujivin in the year 24 in the 4th fortnight of the rainy 
season on the 5th day. The donation had been made in the year 24 m 

the Hccoiid fortnight of summer on the 10th day. 

e 


IV— Feginmng of Ko. 12 page 82. 

( Tran. *>Iii the year42 in the month of Vesakha, Usbavadlita sm* 
ot DTnika sou-in-law of king KahapUna the Kshgtiarata has besio>M)d 
this cave on the Saragha generally 1. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE EASTERN CHALUEYAS OF VENGI AND EALINOA 

( Far thf materials of this liietory we hare many inscriptions of 
Bastern ChSlukya kings; these and ^tber various souroea are available 
and have been utilised. ) 

The ChRlukyas of BadAmi under Pulakeiin II were 
the overlords of the whole of the south. They bad con- 
quered the Andhras in the east, the PaUavas in the south, 
the Gurjaras in the west and the Kosalas and others in 
the north. Two separate branches of these ChAlukyas 
were also founded in the east and the west at this time 
and Pulakesin placed two brothers of bis in these subor- 
dinate kingdoms. The first Eastern Ch^ukya king is 
styled Kubja Vishnu Vardhana and he began to rule in 
the Vengi kingdom wrested from the Pallavas from 605 
A. D. according to one view or at the latest from 615 A. IX 
S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar in his history of Ancient India 
.says (p. 27) “The Pallava generals marched up to the 
capital of the Chalukyas and so completely destroyed it 
that there was an interregnum for 13 years. It was to 
maintain peace in the Pallava position that Pulakeshin 
organised a separate viceroyalty at Vengi under his 
brother who became the founder of a dynasty . This is 
incorrect. For VAtapi was plundered about 643 A. D. and 
the Vengi kingdom had already been founded in 605 or 
615 A. D. Pulakesin gave it to his brother in the natural 
fulfilment of brotherly affection or for policy in order to 
make a separate kingly provision for a royal brother. For 
his second brother, he similarly provided a kingdom in^ 
Gujarat or L&ta (capital Navasari). But Kubja Vishnu var- 
dhana was fortunate enough to found a dynasty which was 
longer lived "than its parent stem and which ruled in 
Vengi from the beginning of the 7th to the end of the 11th 
century when it was merged into the Cbola kingdom the 
founder of which was a daughter’s son of the last king 
of this line. 

38 
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TbeM Ohslttkyafi of Vengi have left mimy granto and 
inscriptio&B and ivhat is peculiar they usually mention the- 
whole line with the regnal years of eaeh king. Hence 
a tolerably nc'curate genealogy of this line oan be given., 
like the one given at page 32 of the first volume of “ South 
Indif^ inscriptions ” by Hultzsch. The initial date of 
Yiihnuvardhana is subject to discussion and is given by 
Hullaseh as 605 and by Dr. Fleet as 615 A. D. Probably it 
must be some years’ before 615 A. D. Five grants of these 
Eastern Ch&iukyas are given in the first volume of Smiths’ 
Indian copperplates. The earlier- of these grants do not 
give any history or legend before the mention of Chalukya 
Pulakesin I. But the fifth which is clearly later and the 
Banastipundi grant of VimalEditya gives at the beginning 
the new legend which had become then current about the- 
origin of the ^ Ch&iukyas and which we have already 
noticed. These two grants ( Chellur, p. 51. S. I. Ins. Vol. I 
and Banastipundi grant ditto Vol. V. ) give a long list 
of kings with regnal years and these we will give here 
in detail as they are given in these two grants. Both 
these grants also give dates in Saka year and the years 
of the coronation of the two last kings and hence we 
have a final date from which we may count back to 
the very first Kubja Yishnuvardhana as the repfUtl years 
of each and every king are given. But thp^ft sfztends 
over a period of about 500 years a ,v«zy||jg||g time indeed 
and certainty is unattaiiuible. Dypaiiiio lists appear 
to have been preserved in every sti^^ In India in ancient 
times and the records of Yengi as Kashmir appear to 
have been particularly wi^ presff^’ed. But an interregnum 
of 2? years is mentioned and b^mce the list becomes again 
somewhat subject to douW / 

The names of these kings with their years and rela- 
tionship as mentioned in these two grants are as follows: — 

1 Eubjavishnuvardhana, 18 years. 

3 Son, Jayasinhavallabha, 33 years. 

3 Brother, Indraraja, 7 days. 

4 Son, Yishnuvardhana II, 9 years. 
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5 .SoUt MBngi Yirvar&ja, 25 years. 

6 SoHi Jayaeinha, 13 years. 

7 Brother Kokkili» 6 months. Set aside by hisr 
elder brother : — 

8 Vish^uvardhana III, 37 years 

9 Son, Vijayiditya, 18 years 

10 Son, Vishnuvardhana IV, 36 years 

11 Son, Vijay&ditya Narendra Mrigaraja a famous 
king who has left a grant, 48 years 

12 Son, Kalmshnuvardhana V. 114 year 

13 Son, Gunaka VijaySditya, 44 yeisrs 

14 Nephew, ChSlukya Bhlma, 30 year^ 

15 Son, Kollabhi Ganda Vijayaditya, 6 months 

16 Son, Ammaraja, 7 years. His child son was set 
aside by: — 

17 Tadapa, I month 

18 Setting him aside, son of Bhlma (14) Vikrami- 
ditya, 11 months 

19 Son of 17, Yuddhamalla, 7 years 

20 Setting him aside, brother of 16 from country 
Bhima, 12 years 

21. Son, Ammaraja II, 25 years 

22 Half-brother D^nanripa. 3 years 
Interregnum for 27 years. 

Here the line seems to have been broken o(f but the* 
next king Saktivarman is said to be son of Danarnava 
who may be taken to be the last king Dananripa No. 
22, and the line proceeds as follows: — 

23 Saktivarman, son of 22. 12 years 

24 Brother Vimaladitya, 7 years 

25 Son BUjaraja, 41 years, of the lunar race married 
Ammanga daughter of Rajendra Choda of the 
solar race. 

26 Son, Kajcndra Choda. 

The last first became king of Vengi and then overlord' 
of the whole of the south conquering Kerala, Pandya, 
Kuntala etc. He was then anointed king of the Choda 
kingdom (Chola). He married the Princess Madhurantaki 
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born of the solar Gbola family. He had teany sona The 
aoDount here related is not quite clear as it mixes up the 
Cbola and Vengi kingdoms and families. Vltaohoda finally 
yas anointed king on Thursday 13th Tithi 
Srayana Nakshatra, Bright fortnight, Sun being in Lion 
in Saka 1001. This king makes this Chellur grant of a 
Tillag| in Quddavali Vishaya to a temple of Vishnu boih 
by his commander-in-ohief Medarya bom in a Brahmin 
family of the Mudgala gotra. This inscription is very im- 
portant (p. 57, Vol. 1 8. Ind. Ins.) and w,e will farther on 
describe it fully. 

This inscription then gives us the names of kings, the 
length of the reign of each, his relation to the predecessor 
and the fact wherever the succession was violent. But 
unfortunately we have no other materials to co-ordinate a 
detailed oon8#Butive history. Dr- Fleet has by the aid of 
other Eastern Chalukya grants made out a detailed story 
of this line and has also tried to fix the dates of the reigns 
of each king for which antiquarians will certainly be grate- 
ful to him (see his articles in Indian Antiquary Vol. XX). 
But there are certain facts even unexplained by him and 
we shall try to solve these difficulties- Now the first 
difficulty is about the succession of Kokkili No. 7. He 
was a younger son and yet he succeeded hie qldftbt brother 
before his elder brother. After six m’nl|ft||i,,iB|,.gj|iiiee8ion he 
was set aside«by this elder brother ^leihDgisaa^ana who 
thereafter had a long reign of What was the 

probable story of this appareh^li^etion of Eokkili V 
We have already made a mMlp^nd it seems to be the 
proper one. Supposing'^mjf^ishnuvardhana the founder 
came to the throne in 6||rA. D. we have for the end of the 
reign of Kokkili’s eldfl^rother Jayasinha A.D. 703 (Vish- 
nu 18+ Jay SS + Vishim 9 + Mangi 25 + Jayasinha 13 —98 
years ). Now it is probable that the ' world-conquering 
expedition of Lttlit&ditya of Ea^mir happened at this 
time. Jayasifiha had just died or was killed in battle. 
Hie full brother must hove fled owing to his dissentions 
-with his step-mother and as stated in Kashmir chronielbs 
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that step^uio&ef a Hatta lady offered stubmissioa toLalltH** 
ditya. Whea l«alit§>ditya went away as usual, retamlncr 
the subject kingdom to its owner, Kokkili the youngest 
brother was crowned king in the absence of his elder 
brother and proper claimant. He (Vishnuvardhana) how- 
ever returned, forcibly ejected his younger brother and 
seized the throne which was his due, ( Kokkili is said 
plainly to be half brother of J ayasinha and Vishnu vardhana 
may have been Jayasinha*s full brother. There was thus 
the enmity of step relation too see S. I. Ind. Vol. I page 41). 
If we place the founder Vishnuvardhara’s reign in 615 
A. D this Vishnuvardhana*s reign and Jayasinha’s death 
would fall in 713 A. D. Lalitkditya*s whole digvijaya 
ended before 712 A. D. the date of the conquest of Sind by 
the Arabs as we have stated in Kashmir history. This 
may at first sight make the story of Lalitadlitya’s coming 
to the south improbable. But as there is only a difference 
of a few years we hold that Vishnuvardhana the founder’s 
reign may well be placed in 605 A. D. According to Dr. 
Fleet who takes Vishnuvardhana the founder’s rule to begin 
in 615 A. D. Kokkili came to the throne in 709 A.D. (For he 
takes for Jayasinha 30 years ). And this date 709 A. D. 
also fits in with Lalittditya’s conquest of the south.*^ 


The sloicas in the KSjtarantti.ii are as follows :~ 

fpn 

I sroRTF II 

The translator Stein has. we think, wrongly said in a note here that this queen was a 
K.^shtrakuta lady. In the Maharashtra the Chalukya family was still supreme and the 
kashtrakutas had vet to rise for they came to power after 7fi0 A. D. The Chalukya king 
was at this time Vijavadltya who mav have probably been in prison at this time in 
Kinchl (sec Chalukya history). The mention of Vindhya passes indicates that LaiiC,* 
^'tya crossed the Eastern Ghauts into Vengi country. These hills have to be crossed 
whether you come into Vizagapattan from Orissa or from Kaipor side, A Katta KarnaU 
jucen would again probably indicate an Eastern Chilukya queen for they were Maha* 
•:,shtra by origin and Karn^ta by language or in modern language they were Southern 
M >{hratta country people. North and South India appear then as now differentiated in 
* nut'.er of Pardah and wc need not wonder that this Katta queen presented herself 
«>ciore Laliiaditya and did him homage. She appears to have been a yowng lady also 
RZ;ataranguu and she nmst have been so trom inscriotions also a$ she vras a Step** 
"‘o-,her (0 the last kin« Jayasinha and her child son Kokkili was a nali-Lrothcr of the 
nrner ts^re S, I. in. HollzsCh Vol. 1. p. 41), 
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Thd aeit disputed suceeseion appeal he that of 
‘^I'&dapa. King Ammar&Sa (no. 16) left a diild son and he 
was set aside by one Tadapa who seems to be an outsider. 
Adding up the reigns of the inteWening kings who appear 
to have mostly enjoyed long rule we have from 8 to 16 /. 
for 9 teigUs 222 years and adding 703 A. D. tbd' he^nning 
of 8 wte have 925 A. D. approximately for the usurpation 
of Tfidapa. But he was promptly set aside after one month’s 
reign by a younger son of Bbima the 14th king who hiiist 
been a sardar of the kingdom enjoying ' a few 
fitlages. After 11 months be was himself set aside by 
another and better claimant to the throne Yudhamalla a 
•son of king no. 17. He reigned for 7 years. But he too 
was supplanted by another still better claimant viz. a 
brother of Ammaraja, the last king no 17. The expression 
used here is -aery important viz. This 

is wrongly translated as ‘'having expelled him from the 
country for in a similar previous mention, the words 
alone are used. Hence does not go with the 
previous word but with the following. It means reaccord- 
ing to oiir view "'coming from the mother country** i. e- 
Maharftshjtra. The Eastern Chalukyas were Maharashtra 
in origin and had full intercourse with their parent land. 
A younger brother of Ammaraja must have e^^ht fortune 
in Mah&r&sbtra and gained some jaghir tliere* When he 
found his brother dead and his throne :i|||g .autj^ dispute 

^between rival claimants he returjniH|p|0^ as the 

rightful claimant to the This 

happened 8 years after 925 A.. D. The line con- 

tinued unbroken for t^^^Mflnerations further. He 
himself ruled for 12 IMfChis son Amma II 25 years 
and another son of hwPr another wife and hence half- 
brother of the last vl||^ ruled for 3 yeara Here an 
explanation is nobessary how DanSrnava who appa- 
rently is an elder brother of Amma II succeeded before 
him. We think the fabts must have been as folios 
Ch&lukya Bbima his falher came as we have said frotn 
the Deccan to claim his right to the Vengi throb# as 
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brother erf X He was most likely a jagirdar in tine 

Beeoaa., His eldest son he must have left to eontinue l^is 
Jagir there. Having succeeded in getting the throne of 
Vengihe married Loka Mahadevi aChola princess prohahjiy 
and had by her Amma II who succeeded to the throne 
of Vengi getting also the name of Amma. He apparently 
(lied childlesa His elder brother Dan&rnava, iberefore» 
gave up his jagir m the Deccan and came to the throne ct 
Vengi. He reigned for 3 years only. Clearly enough his 
claims were contested and gave pretext to the Choi a 
rising power to overthrow him. The Vengi kingdom 
remained without a king for years. This explains the 
interregnum as also the coming to the throne of Danarnava 
later than Amma II. His son Saktivarman however 
succeeded in establishing eventually his claim as we see 
further on. Now the grant says “ by the evil turn of 
fortune the Vengi country was without a king for 27 
years.” Thus 12 + 25 + 3 *=^40 years after 933 A. D. i. e. in 
973 A. D. this interregnum began and lasted till 973+27 
1000 A. p. What the cause of this interregnum really was 
it is difficult to surmise. Perhaps the disputes between 
rival claimants still continued and civil war was still 
raging, or the now rising power of the Cholas laid the 
kingdom waste. But a marriage relation between Chola 
and Vengi gave Vengi a further lease of life. The line 
was again established by Saktivarman a son of D^nanripa 
the last king. He reigned 12 years and his brother Vima* 
laditya 7 years and his son RajarSja 41. 60 years brings 
the end of the reign of Rajaraja to 1060 A. D. His son 
born of AmmangS daughter of Bajendra Choda and there- 
fore himself called Rajendra, after 15 years' rule of an 
uncle and one year’s rule of a brother gave the kingdom to 
his son named Vlrachoda also born of a Chola princess in 
Saka 1001 i. e. 1079 A. D. Now from the above data we get 
1076 A. D. a difference of three years only. These 3 years 
Qiay either be added to the interregnum or to the initial 
date of Kubja Vishnuvardhana or may ^be due to the 
residue months and days of intervenning lulers which are 
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given only in whole years. The'beginning of the Si^shMife 
ChSluk]ra rale under Vishnuvardhana may ‘thus be takteu 
at any date between 605 A. D. and €15 which last howe^ 
tallies well with a grant of this very king in .632 A. j6. 
in the 18th year of his reign made on aopountfei0tt 
eclipse in Sr&vana (see Ind. Anti. Vol XX pt 13>. i"*' 

The political history ot the Eastern Chalukyas does 
not seem to be very disturbed and they enjoyed a long rule 
from 605 A, D. to . 1078 A. D. when they were merged into 
tlt% new risen power of the Cholas. Their rule extended 
much beyond Vengi itself which is now a small town 
.( Pedda Vegi) between the Godavari and the Krishna. 
They must have been lords of Kalinga jetlso i. e. the 
territory to the north of the Godavari as far as the confines 
of modern Orissa. Raja-Mahendri was founded by the 
Eastern Chalifkya later king named Amma called also by 
the biruda Bajamahendra. However, Kalinga seems to 
have had during this period a dynasty of its own called 
in their inscriptions the Ganga family. It must be noted 
that Kalinga is an ancient name and Vengi is much later. 
Kalinga like Mah&rashtra is said to be composed of three 
countries and hence the name Trikalinga which by 
Prakrit phonetic change has become Teljypga of the 
modern times. This Trikalinga,^ is expressly mentioned 
in a grant'^of VijaySditya ( S. 1. in. Hultzs<di^|iroL I. p. 45) 
a.s under the king Chalukya Bhima. The expression is 
which shows thatVengimandala was 
considered distinct from Trikalinga. Vengi must, therefore, 
be taken to mean primarily the eastern coast district 
between the Godavari an|i the Krishna and Trikalinga 
meant Kalinga to the north of the Godavari, Andhra inside 
the Ghauts and Ganjam« in which extended territory the 
Telagu language is still spoken ( we will speak of Andhra 
is a special note ). The Eastern Chalukyas had also rule 
in the western Madras districts though not towards the 
south of the Krishna as they must have been opposed in 
early days by the Pallavas and later on by Cholas in this 
direction. These districts were latterly a subject of dispute 
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taftweeitth® aa^em Chalukyas and the Rattas i.a tha 
Bfiahttakuta kings of Malkhed who were then snpreme in 
Maharashtra, The Chalukyas thus fought often with the 
Gangas in Kalinga and the Rashtrakutas in the western 
districts. Their king Chalukya Bhima is said in a g^nt 
to have fotight 108 battles and to have built 108 Siva 
temples. Another king is said to have even taken the 
capital of Krishna and burnt it ( S. I. Ins. Vol. 1 p. 39 ). 
The eastern Chalukyas thus kept up their prestige 
for valour. 

■ d, ■ 

The Eastern Chalukyas probably spoke Kanarese while 
the Trlkalingas i. e. Kalinga. Andhra and Ganjam spoke 
Talagu and the southern country spoke Tamil. The 
Eastern Chalukyas, in the beginning however, for some years 
mtfst have spoken a Sanskrit^born Prakrit Ary an language. 
They also appear to have kept up marriage illations with 
the Maharashtra and Central Indian Aryan families. A 
curious fact to be noted in this connection is that in a 
grant of Vijayaditya (S. In* Ins. Hultsch Vol. I p. 40) we 
are told that a village was granted to a sardar whose 
family name was Pattavardhana which family came down 
from the time of the founder Kubjavishnuvardbana. Now 
this name “Pattavardhana” is a Maharashtra name and 
still survives among Marathas, Brahmins and other castes 
also. This Pattavardhana family in the grant appears to 
have been Kshatriya as the names of the persons in it are 
Somaditya, Kuntaditya and so on. It was a family of 
warriors of long-standing. In a grant of the same Chalu- 
kya king Narendra Mrigaraja, the “Ajnyapta” or com- 
mand-giver is said to be his brother Nriparudra of the 
Haihay a family (S. I. Ins. Hultsch Vol. I p. 34). The 
word brother here must of course mean son of his maternal 
or paternal aunt. The Chalukyas clearly thus married 
into the Haihaya Kalachuri family of Central India. It 
need not be surmi*'ied from this that they refused to marry 
into the Chola, Pandya and other Dravidian families, 
^or these too had become included by this; me (about the 
10th century) into the solar and lunar races and the last 

39 
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Eastern Chalukya king did marry a daughter of the 
powerful Chola kings now assigned as stated above to the 
solar race. But we may believe that in the beginning for 
some time at least the Eastern Chalukyas must have 
confined themseves to marriage with well-known Aryan 
Kshatriya families of Maharashtra and the north, they 
priding themselves still on their Kshatriya descent. 

A few remarks may be made on the form of adminis- 
tration. It was apparently entirely northern. The word 
for lowest revenue division is vishaya and not nadu the 
Bravidian word. A village is always said to be situate in 
such and such a vishaya. Secondly the Ajnapta or issuer 
of the coniBiand of grant is some prince but in one it is 
.said to be Pancha Pradhunas (qR5j’<TRT:). This is a remark- 
able change. We hear for tne first time the word 
Pradhana, sc^nueh used in later Maratha history. The 
ministers are not eight but five ; who they were cannot 
be surmised. The words Mantri, Amatya aiid Adhyaksha 
are by this time left behind and may have got into special 
hiignifications. Thirdly, the grants are addressed to 
Rfishtrakuta-Pramukhan Kutumbinah ( 

~^ow this word is 

singular in these Eastern Chalukya grants and is not to 
be found in any other grants of the atkeient kingdoms of 
India. What does it mean ? It is heads of 

provinces ” by the Inc- Ant. But this is^t quite accept- 
able.' A vishaya or Tehsil is the lowest division and 
above it comes Rashtra or Bhukti (gi%) and soon. 
The word Kashtra :o: occurs in these grants e. g. Krama 
Rashtra and appa e::3tly shows a division larger than a 
vishaya. Rashrrak .ta ordinarily means head of a province 
but Rashtrakr»tas e?mnot come under vishayas. Of course 
here we have a distinct clue to the fact that Rashtrakuta 
is not the name of a family as many think or thought but 
it is the name of an office and is the exact equivalent of 
the modern De&bn: akh. Deshmukh and Deshpande (head 
patil and head wrher) are higher officers of the District, 
not tlie Taluka. The Rashtrakuta family of Malkhed, 
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therefore, as we shall state in their history has merely hn 
official position name changed into a family surname as 
Prabhu, Deshmukh and Senapati(Scnvi) etc. have become 
in later Maratha history. But what we urge here is that 
as Rastrakuta office cannot come upder vishaya, Rashtra* 
kuta had already become apparently the name of local 
official families of Marathas. Deshmukh^; in Venri 
were usually Marathas and it is probable that under rl e 
Eastern Ohalukyas, theDravidian country must have been 
assigned to Rashtrakuta or^Maratha families as bereditury 
Patils in the same way as in the Deccan The grants are 
therefore addressed to the inhabitants of the vishaya 
of whom the Rashtrakutas were the leading famiiits 
However, whether Rashtrakuta indicates Maratha peonie 
or not, this word Rashtrakuta occurring hi the eastern 
Chalukya grants throws full light on the origin of the ncr.u- 
of and shows that it means nothing more f bau a 
revenue official like the Deshmukh of modern days. 

The Eastern Chalukya kings were worshippers of 
They usually had long reigns being apparently well be- 
haved (or in the absence of a truthful and detailed his 
torian like Kalhana they appear to be so from the ins- 
criptions and grants which only eulogise tlieir merits). 
They observed Hindu religious practices rigorously and 
were strict enforcers of Varnasrama. They were usually 
educated persons, one king especially was proficient in 
mathematics and hence was called Gunaka. The pedi- 
gree of the family derived from Yaduvamsa does not 
appear in their grants till about the 10th century whtn 
they appear to have entered into marriage relations vviiii 
the Cholas who were now assigned to the solar race. Thin 
Yaduvamsa pedigree is neither taken from the Mahe/oha- 
rata nor the Bhagavaca and is a riddle as discussed in 
detail in our note. 

The Eastern Chalukya kings took the title usually f 
Maharaja, some adding MahArajadhiraja, Parmesvara 
and Panama Bhattaraka. Their favourite Biruda was 
Yishama-Siddhi taken by the first king Vishnuvardhana 
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(meaning the conqueror of strongholds or difBoult places). 
They sometimes called themselves the A^raya of some- 
thing like the early Western Chalukyas : but they gave 
up the title ofVallabha which was now appropriated, so to 
speak, by Mah&rSshtra kings namely those of the BSshtra- 
kuta family, following the usage of the Early Chalukyas 

Lastly, it would be interesting to notice a few further 
facts mentioned by Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Eastern 
ChSlukyas'(Ind. Ant. Vol. XX). Firstly the seal of the 
Eastern ChSlukyas contained the legend Sri TribhuvanSn- 
kufiin ( *4) ) always. The last grant of Vlrachoda 

bOwever shows above it a boar — the usual Lanchaua — half 
standing half couc^ant, to the proper left, Sun and Moon 
umbrella, oonohshell, doubledrum and two Chauries ; and 
the lower part an elephant, an ox*goad; an expanded water- 
lily and a deyioe resembling the letter ^r. These latter are 
omitted in seals on other grants. The Chellur grant of 
Viraohoda enumerates the Ch&lukya ensignias, the .white 
umbrella, the single oonohshell, Fanohamaha-Sabda, 
Paliketana, double drum, boar crest, bunch of feathers of 
peacook*8 tail, the spear, the throne, the Makaratorana, 
golden soeptre, Oanga and YamunS. and others unspecified.^ 
A similar list occurs in the Ganga grants of Ealinga 
Nagara. Their importance and meaning which is a 
riddle to many including Dr. Fleet we will try to eluci- 
date later on. Golden coins of these Eastern Chalukyas 
are found even in Arakan- 

What became eventually of the Eastern ChUluky a line? 
The kingdom of Vengi of course disappeared under the 
Chola supremacy. Some later ChS^lukyas, however, still 
ruled there. They claimed descent from the child son of 
Amma I who was set aside by Tidapa. He was not killed 
and he grew somewhere and bed many generations after 
him. The last Malle Vishnttvardhana has left an inscrip- 
tion dated 1202 A. D. Some Chalukya kings or chiefs are 
found in the west to the south of the Tungabhadra also. 

* The rclevent portion in the Chellur grant may be quoted here. Speaking oi the 
original founder of the Chalukya race via. who was born an orphan of the 

queen it is said ** ?r V f^fTfVPrT: 

Frvrcf^%sfrf% 

(S. I. In. Hultsoh Vol. I p. 54). 
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EASTERN CHAtUKTA PEDIGREE. 

( Aft givoD by Hultsch in South Ind. Ins. Vol I p. 32 and with the 
other dates as proposed by Dr. Fleet Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 32 and 233. > 

I 

S. 489-567 A. B.— Klrtivarraan (Western ChSlukya) 


SatyS^raya Pulakeshin II 
the areat Western ChSlukya 
of 610 A. D. or 532 saka 


1 Kubja Viehpuvardhana 
18 years. 526-544 Saka (H.) 
538-556 saka F.) 


I , r 

2 Jayaslnha 1 33 yre. saka 544-5 <7 ilhU 3 IndrarSja 6 months only 
30 yrs. 556-585 saka (F.) [ 

4 Vishpuvardhana II, 9 yrs. 577-586 saka 'H.) 535- 514 saku (F.) 

5 Mangi Yuv iraja, 25 yrs. 586-611 sa’-.a (H.) 595-619 saka (F,) 


6 Jayasinha II 8 Vishpuvardhana IIJ 7 Kokkili, 6 months 
13 yrs. 611-624 saka (H.) 37 yrs. 625-662 saka (H.) 625 saka (H.) 
r 619-632 saka (F.) or 632-669 saka (F.) 632 saka (F.) or 

1 703 A. D. (H.) 709 A. D. (F.) 

9 Vijayaditya I BhattEraka 
18 yrs. 662-680 saka (H.) or 669-687 saka fF.) 

10 Vishnuvardhana IV 
36 yrs. 680-796 saka (H.) or 687-722 ^aka (F.) 

11 Vijayaditya II alias Narendra MrigarSja 
48 yrs, 716-764 saka (H.) or 44 yrs. 722-766 saka (F.) 

12 Kalivishiiuvardhaiia V 
1?^ yrs. 764-766 saka (H.) or 766-67 saka (F.) 


l3Guijaka Vijayaditya III YuvarSja YudhSmnlla 

44 yrs. 766-809 saka (H.l V'ikraraSditya | 

or 767-811 saka (F.) | 18 T&dapa 

14 Clialukya BhTni«H Droharjuna one month 848 saka 
30 yrs. 809-839 saka (H.) or 811-841 saka (F.) | 

I 21 Yudhamalla 

I 7 yrs. 848-855 

15 Vijayaditya IV Kollabhiganda or 19 Vikramaditya 

Kaliyarttyanka 6 months 1 yr. 847-848 saka (H.) 
saka 840 (H.) or 841 saka (F.) 849 saka (F.) 


16 Amma I Vishiiuvardhana VI alias Raj Mahendra j 

7 yrs. 840-847 saka (H.) or 841-848 saka (F.) I 

I 22Chalukya Bhlma II VUh.lII 

j I Gauda Mahendra; son of 

17 Vijayaditya <& Beta 20 Bhima queen Melambal2 yrs. 

855-867 saka (H.) 


17 Vijayaditya <& Beta 
child set aside by 
Tadapa 848 saka (F.) 


24 DanSmava or Danfturipa 
3 yrs. 892-895 saka (H.) 


23 Amma 11 Vijayaditya 
son of q. Loka MahEdevi 
25 yr«. 867-892 6aka (H.) 


Iiiterregnu.n for 27 years. 
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Here ends the first section so to speak of the Eastern 
Ohalukya pedigree, a section which is essentially Deccani 
cr Maharashtri or rather Kannada Maratha. The date 
of the coronation of Amma II is distinctly given in one 
grant of his and it is Saka 867 Marga. V. 13 Friday etc. 
which corresponds with Friday 5th Dec. 945 A D. ( Fleet 
Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 271). 

We now go on to the second section of the Pedigree. 

II 

24 Daiiiirnava 


. I Interregnum for 

‘ 27 years • 

25 Saktivarmaii or Clialukya Chandra 26 X'iinaladitya m. SundarS 
12 yrs. 025-937 saka (H.) 926-938 sakri (F.) sister of Rajendra Choda 

ofSury avamsa 7 yrs. 

937- 944 saka (H.) 

938- 945 saka (F.) 

27 Rijaraja 1 V’isbmiv. VIII 28 VijaySditya VII received 

m. Ammanga Devnl of Kajemlra Choda Vengi from Rajendva Choda 
44 yrs, 944-985 saka (H.) 954-986 saka (F.) his nephew 15 yrs. 

1 085-1000 ^ka(H.) 

Riijetidra Cln da ur Kullottungadeva asoended Choda 
t rone at Kaoohi m. Madhurantaki d. Of Rajendra Choda 
gave Vengi u> his uncle No. 28 (41 jrrs. 986-1935) 

i i t 

V ikrama Chod V 29 RajarSja IJ 30 Vira Choda, 

in the Choda kingdom 1 yr. lOOO-lOfn saka iH.) VisliDuv. IX 

Uisc ended the throne 
ill saka 1001) a grant 
m his 21st year 
(1022 saka) is found. 

In the Chellur grant the coronation exact date of (30) 
Viraohoda is given as Saka 1001 Bhadrapada VadyA 13, 
Thursday corresponding to 23 August 1078 A. D. Thursday 
(Fleet Ind. Ant. Vol. XX page 284). The corona lion 
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date of Rajaraja the first is also given in a grant of his and 
is equivalent to 16th August 1022 A. DA 


* The kings with Christian era dates for tlie eial of iia rtoiro in 
l»e given us follo'W'S from Fleet’s paper hid, Ant. '\K p. — 


1 Vishnuvardhana ... 633 A. D, 

2 Jayasinha ... 66:3 „ 

3 IndrarSja ... 663 „ 

4 Vishnuvardhaiia II ... 672 „ 

1 Mangi Yuvaraja ... 696 „ 
d Jayasinha II ... 709 ,, 

7 Kokkili ... 709 

5 Vishnuvardhana III... 746 „ 

9 VijaySditya I ... 764 

10 XHshnuvardhana IV... 799 „ 

11 NarendraMrigarSja 

or VijaySditya 11 ...843 „ 

12 Kalivish^u. ... 844 „ 

13 Gu9akaVijaySdityaIII888 


14 Chilluky.t. Baiioo ... A 


15 Kollabig.iiuL 

\ ijayd ' 

ditya I\ 

... 918 

16 Ainma I 

hr.uv. VI.. 925 

17 Beta^Vijaylidityo V ... 925 

18 TSdapa 

... 92.A 

19 Vikramudity 

i II ... 926 

20 Bhima III 

... 927 

21 YudhJmalia 

.. 934 

22 AraroallVij 

.:,Vl ...970 

23 Dan5r;?ava 

... 973 


Interregauni for 30 yrs* 1003 
24 Saktivarm:- ... 1015 



NOTES 

I— -The Chandbavamsa Pedigree in later ChAlukya grants. 
The Banastipundi grant of VimalSditya (Ep. Ind. Vo\, VI p. 351) 
giv«s the Chandravanisa as follows: I (1) BrahmS (2) MSnasa son arfar 
(3) Moon (4) f'«r (5) (6) (7) (^) (9) 

(10) ^crt (11) (12) (13) (14) m- 

(15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 

(21) (22) 5Tf^n ’T^zrmnfr (23) (24) jfis? 

<?5) ft^rf (26) jnrnr^^nTff^ i f^^rr mr- 

f.4 (2)) (28) (29) Wt^ (30) l%rf^ (31) 

(32) RTO’ from (38) (34) qfrt%^ (35) (36) srfrqr 

(37) ?i^?ra (38) (39) qfcrf (40) live sons and aT#r praised (41) 3?f5r> 

(42) (43) irq^nnr (44) (45) (46) (47) 3^qsT. II 

wqf¥g: f^^r- 

5frJT etc. 

Now comparing this list with that given in the MahabhSrata we find 
many names common. But there are some material differences. They 
are as follows:- M^h. Ch. 95 gives the line with JT^-sr^yr-j^r. From him 
we have The line then goes to who performed 

three This makes the same as that of the but this 

is a mistake; for the of ?TcTq«r who performed three ariq^rq’ is 

qrfiT^d'jT^^^rq ; while this ir^^rjnr is son of From we have 

srTftpqr^-jtqrT^-sT^qn^. (The Vqtm^ and ir^Tqfrr of the inscription are per- 
haps a mistake of reading). Then we have NTq^tti-7R^5T-3Tqp^-3?f^- 
(Ill the inscription <i7qr^PT and are omitted). Then we 

have ^TiT^sn-iq-sTsi^rTJt-^qri^fieT-sTft^-jif^-JTfasTR (for the first four we have 
und i'^«f which does not appear to be a mistake of 
e ading). Matinara marrying ^t^qcfr is also mentioned* in both. Thtn 
we have (Here we have qrirqiqHf and instead of the 

first two). Bharata perforraingsTMj^vironthebanksof the YamnnS and the 
Ganges is mentioned in both and is the story of the repeated. From 
MTT we have (Here we have 

nearly the same names but strangely there is no fV in the inscription). 
From we have rq?r-5qqj€rr-q|?i^(^-»thq^-q?fW*^ (If we take ^ to be 
we have two omitted here T%ft and ot^qT). From ^cf5 we have 

(The names in both are the 
same). From here there is complete divergence. Mbh. gives irq ^ tsT^ 
^rif|qr-s?*q^r<v^ ; while the inscription gives ^o-??g^r-5RqTf5T-9rcTHl¥. 
And from i5T?Tr'*ffT the line goes at once to of the 6th century a con 
temporary perhaps of the famous king of u^TTflrfi'fNRT whose minister 
was and who carried away qr^q^ daughter of q??tcT king vpl 

Ujjain. Whence is this genealogy given in the 10th century derived? 
Of course the difference from Mhh. is not strange. Some PurNpa must 
bare been followed ; which we cannot yet say. 
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II— Xndhba. 

Who were the Andbrap ? Where was the ^:ndhra country ? These 
questions are interesting and we proceed to solve them. 
The Andhras were a weli known ancient people, different from 
the Dravidas in the days tf the last recasting of the Mah«bhPratn 
1 . e. about 300 B. C. Moreover in the MahSbhffr Ui Bhishma parva lis*^ 
of Indian peoples, they are mentioned in the north under the Aryan and 
mixed Aryan peoples and noi among the miechbas of the south such as 
Dravida, Kerala, Choh etc. We the/efore take that in 300 B. C. Andhra 
had come entirely under Ary.m influrnce while the territory south of 
the Krishpa had not. -^nd}'r is now looked upon as the territory on 
the east coast between the GodSvari end th<* K ishnS Butin Mahi- 
bhiirata days it denoted the ountry above thi. Easttsru Chats, Aryans 
appear to have «;ettloa in if fr ^ra Kosaia or Najpur and Kaipur. Kalingw 
was also early Aryani^ed and it may he possible that the 
Aryans went into Andhr.’ from Kalinga; but we prefer to hold that tlu* 
Aryans penetrated into the Andhra (Wurangal) country from Ko*^ala 
as there is no mountain to oross here. Now Andhia even in Hiu<'n 
Tseng’s days was the name of ihe country above tlte Eastern Ghats 
and the Vengi country tract , long the coast between the (iodnvai’i and 
the Krishpa is called I'y him Dhanakataka (Amuraoti), Fn short Vengi 
IS distinct from Trikalmga. 

Having shown th.it Andhra was always the country above tin* 
Chats, we may state that the Andhra people w'ore principally Aryans 
Even now the ethnographic 1 oharaot eristics of the Andhra people 
Brahmins and Kshatrivas . re distinctly Aryan. The Brahmins 
of Andhra or Telangana ‘-till continue marriage relations with the 
Brahmins of the Deccan and hence they must have been one with the 
Deccan people. The Andhra hings who became powerful and conquered 
Pataliputra appear to us to jy thus mixed Aryans and not Dravidians 
and they conquered Faithan and MahSrashtra also. Their capital is 
^aid to bo Dhana-kataka, which country too must have been conquered 
by them and hence its eventual inclusion in the Andhra territory. We 
have therefore distinguished the Andhras from the southern Dravidas* 
and we hold that they were more Aryan than the latter, i.e. not only the 
Brahmins, but the middle cla dispeoples also in Andhra were mixed Aryans 

The Andhrav developed a fine literature of their own under the 
Eastern ChSlukya patronage Tvod their ancient work, “The translation 
of the MahabhSrata’Mn Telugu is dated the 10th Century A. P. and is 
said to be highly poetical. Liko the Tamils of the further south, the 
Andhras too distinguished themselves for learning and even now the 
Andhra Brahmins arc learned Vaidikas. They are usually Saivas and 
rarely Vaishpavas a circumstance which wo shall try to explain latsr 
on. What language these Andhras originally spoke we discuss in 
the next note. 

40 
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III— ARYAN ADVANCE INTO SOUTH INDIA. 

India to the south of the ]^rbudda divides itself into two natural 
portions the first consisting of Berar, the Nizam State and the Bombay 
Deccan ; and the second consisting of what is practically the present 
Madras Presidency. The former is usually called the Deccan while the 
latter is called south India. The language in the Hrst is generally 
Marathi with the exception of Andhra in the south-east and of the 
Southern Maratha country in the south-west. The Deccan, as we have 
shown, was originally sparsely populated by aboriginies and hence the 
Aryan invaders who settled the country gave their language to it. Did 
the Aryans advance into Andhra and the Kanarese portions and into the 
country southwards of both? Did they advance in sufficient numbers so 
as to impress their language upon the people ? If so, why does not their 
lajOfSruage now prevail there ? We will try to’answer these questions in 
'this note as there seems to be a great deal of haziness on this subject. 

The PSndyas are the southern-most Indian people throughout 
ancient Indian literature. They were known to Megasthenes whost^ 
account of them shows that they were believed to be mixed Aryans and 
Dravidians. We fcay, therefore, believe that the Aryans in small num- 
bers did go right upto Cap'-' Comorin sometime before Buddha and im- 
pressed their religious thought, not their language, upon the people. The 
PSndyas rfre frequently ment ioned in the MahSbharata. but their name 
does not, strangely enougii, occur in the Bhishmaparva list of Indian 
peoples. Probably their lUirne is given as Dravida which heads the list 
of the southern mlechhus and the PSndyas were unquestionably Dra- 
vida. s par excellence. 

'rhe Aryan settlemein of the Deccan took place after this and in 
sufficient, numbers so as to impress not only the Aryan religion but 
the Aryan language upon liio few people wlio were fitiere. And this 
advance torn place probably after Buddha but b^lore Megasthenes. For 
the MahnbhSrata which j)]ace about 250 B.-'Ot^ic^lpdes all the peoplc- 
in the Deccan in the list of northern peoples ite as Aryans 

and mixed Aryans. Even Andhra and Kuntala are in this list besides 
MahSrSshtra proper which is covered by Vidharbha, Asmaka, PSndu- 
rSshtra, Goparashtra and MuUarSshtra, We believe that the people in 
Andhra and in Kuntala who at present speak the Telagu and the 
Kanarese spoke then the Prakrit Aryan language as we shall presently 
show'. We take it that Tills advance took place after Buddha because 
w'e find many persons, specially the common people, professing the 
Buddhiftio faith. 

In the days of Bindus5ra son of Chandragupta the Aryans made 
oonquests further south and established principalities as far as the 
Peimar in the east and the northern boundary of the present Mysore 
state in the west* Hr. Krishuasvapii Aiyangar following and agreeing 
with Sir Vincent Smith says in hie 'Beginnings of South Indian History' 
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recently published ‘‘The southern frontier* ot ♦mipire mis y be 

described as a line drawn from the Pennar river near Nellore on the 
east coast to the river KalySnapuri on the west coast (about N. Lat 14) 
which forms the northern boundary of the Tuiuva country pri*bably 
representing the old country of theSatlyaputr*^. This boundary is sub- 
stantially coi reot on the information furni^hcd by epliigraphy.** This 
correctness is confirmed, adds Mr. Krishnasvjmj, ' oy what we are able 
to glean from Tamil literary sources, except oi. tht eastern point. The 
Tamils marked out the limit of the Tamil land at Pulik 't* which is 
further south than Nellore. Thus from about 250 B. 0. to the first 
century A. D. the age of Tamil poets. Soutl: ludui upto Piuik it a little 
above Madras on the east and to about BliJiikal on tho uest was under 
Aryan domination. A fresh attempt was push the Aryan 

st.-ttlement further south in the dayt- of the ramil poets timmselves. It 
was defeated in the eastern portion near the Body ur Kill by the PSndyas* ‘ 
hut It was successful in the west where in Kl nikanam the territory of 
tile ciiief Nannan, “in the first century of the Christiou era w'as ))roken 
into by a new people called Kosar and Kauiirtu wu-^ ol viou.sly deleated/’ 
(S. Krishnasvami’s beginnings of South India p. 85). Thu!> Konkanaru 
above and below the ghats came also under Ar;.Mn influence in the 
rirst century A. D. 

Now what will be a great surpriso t(* many i> that tbi> part of 
South India not only came under the sw'ay of the Aryan people but also 
uruler the influence of the Aryan language. It scciu'^ i lcar from the old 
Tamil poets that the language of this part of South mdia was Aryan 
Tiie Tamil poets of the first century A. D. not only describe this part as 
Vadukannana, end of the Northerners’ torriti^ry, lait also call it Moli- 
pe> artam, that is, the country where the sp >ken ianguage i hanges to 
aiKJther. Ditto page 84. At page 95 ditto, we read that tlio new invadars 
w ere called in Tamil poems VadaVadukar(t)ie nortliern noiuborner.'') and 
VambaVadukars (or the new northerners). Further it i.- state d that the 
Malayaman chief of Muller defeated .single-handed iho /tryaws that had 
laid siege to his fort. Finally in summing this chapter on Aryan in- 
vasion of South India, Mr. Krishna.svann Aiyangar says ; “The Aryan 
iriva.sion went along the western ghats avnjdiijg Dandhranya a^ it is 
called by the Tamils. This inference is supported l)y the fact (1) that 
the Tamils regarded the land north of Pulikat as fotrigtt in lanuKuge 
and (2) their regarding the DandfSranya as the land of tlie Aryans. 
Again in the chapter on the Daw'n of the Christian era he observes at 
page 128. “The northern frontier of the Tamil land.^ wa?* held by 
Nannan of the Tullu country in the west and Pulli of Vengadam 
(Tirnpati) in the east, further north being the land of the Aryas (Vadu- 
kars/ and DandSrai^ya.” Thus it is clear from ancient Tamil literature 
that from about 250 B. C. to the-first century A. D, South India as far as 
Rulikat in the east and Bhatkal in the west w.is under Aryan sway and 
spoke the Aryan language. 
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This view of Mr. Krisbmisvami Aiyaog^r is supported by epigra- 
|Aic evidence. We find inscriptions in this part of the country recorded 
in Prakrit not only down to the first century A. D , but even to the third 
and the country was ruled by Kshatriyas who professed the Vedic reli- 
„gion. These kingdoms are given by Mr. Dubreuil in his work “Ancient 
History of the Deccan'* Just published. The first inscription on a stupa at 
Jagayyapetha (Krishna District) gives the name of a king called Mn- 
dhariputra Sri Vira Purushadatta of the Ikshvakus, in an alphabet which 
points to the 3rd century A. D. ' (p. 86). The inscription (Ind. Ant. XI 
p. 256) is in Prakrit. 2. The DSvapagere inscription (Ep. Kar. Vol. XI 
No. 161) mentions a people called Kekayas who intermarried with the 
IkshvSkus. 3. The Brihatphalayanas mentioned in an inscription of 
^ Jeyavar man who ruled in Kudura ( Krishna District again ) are also 
Vedic Aryans. This inscription is in archaic Prakrit. “The language 
and phraseology of the inscription is so similar to the Nasik 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarpi and of Vashishtiputra 
PulatnSyi that dayavannans date cannot have been distant 
from the date of these two Andhra kings.” ( Ep. Ind. Vol. VIT 
p. 315). 4 . The ^ next people are the SalankSyanas also a gotra 
name mentioned in au inseriptiou found at Peddav^gi (Vengi). The 
plates of king Vira l)cva\arm5ni are in Prakrit also. (Bp. Ind. Vol. IX 
page 56). 5. The Vishnu Kutidiras are mentioned in the Bamatirtham 
grant (Ep. Ind, XT jn 134» and other records. This name is also a gotra 
name which has now" ciisappeared from the list of gotras. (Gotras it is 
said in Dharmasastra are mmimerable and many gotras have disappear* 
ed.) 6. The early Pallavus also have left records in Prakrit as we 
have shown in the body of tIu* 'ook. Lastly 7. the Kadambas of Vana- 
vJSsi have also left early records which are in Prakrit. These records 
prove that Ksbatriya Aryar.« ruled in the frontier of the Tamil land and 
spoke an Aryan language Prakrit at least in the higher ranks, vi/.. 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

The point we have further to urge is that these Aryan* Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas were allievi lo the Descan Ary#Klt i.e. the ancestors 
of the Marathas of the un born day, Not only do theae Aryans i. e. 
Brahmins of JSndhra ami Kanarvi intermarry with the Brahmins of 
the Deccan but we had from au inspection of these^Prakrit records that 
the language therein used is allied to the MahSrSshtrl. Thus the in- 
scription at .Tagayyapethn memiont Kamakarathe the Batraur BSshtra 
< £ Kamaha. The word Rashtra belongs to the MahSr^shtras and points 
to this king being a Maratha Ksbatriya. Again the word Apano instead 
ofAttapo (Sans, .AtmaiKO i«: the Marathi word Apana. So again the 
inscription of the Brihatphalilyana Jayavarman uses the expression 

OT for Sanskrit which la plainly Marathi. Here we have 

the Marathi word for mtt and the word aor for aqpr is not modern 
Telagu which uses aertarr but is plainly the parent of the Marathi 3;nrr. 
'The inscriptions lastly of the Pallavas and the Kadambas about this 
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time viz. the first to the 3rd eentury A. D. are In Prakrit and the re-^ 
presentatives of these are plainly the modern Maratha families Pdlave 
and Eadam. 

The Prakrit inscription of the Kadambas on the Malavalli pillar 
especially leaves no doubt that MahSrSshtri must have been spoken so 
far south as the northern part of the present state of Mysore- On this 
i nscription Mr. Rice at page 6 of hie introduction to the Ep. Kama. VoL 
VII observes: “From the script, style and situation of this inscription 
and the relationship of the donee, it is e -idenUy not removed very far 
in time from the first inscription oi |atakarni which precedes it, J have 
therefore marked its date as 250 A^'D. The Prakrit employed is the 
MahSrSshtari and Dr. Buhler considered the inscription as evi- 
dence that this was already at that time a cultivated language in the 
south/’ Thus Inscriptions indubitably prrve that the MahSrSshtri 
in a cultivated form was spoken in the countr/ now the home of Kana- 
retc. This is not to be Wondered at as this part of the country was 
mled by Maharathls in the days of the S5takarnis and the Kadambas, 
Even coins bearing the legend in Prakrit have been 

for.nd in the west ofChitaldurg Mysore;State- Not only this, tradition as 
recorded in the Hfrivaipsa shows that the kingdom* of BanavSsi was 
O' iginally founded by a son of Yadu from a NSffa wife and Banavasl is 
described in the Harivaipsa as situated in « forest with red soil about if 
Banavasi is plainly the modern Kanare^^e country. Thus the country 
was settled by Maharathis and was ruled by Mah3rathis down to the 
(b\vs of Kadambas. It seems probable that after their rule the language 
i:anged into Kan arese under the rule of the Gangus. 

All these facts are also admitted and recorded by V. Kanakasabhai 
ill bis “Tamils ISOO years ago.” At page 29 he observes that the northern 
limit of Tamilicam was on the east Verkadu or PuUkat and that beyond 
was the country of the Vadukas. The King of Erami Nadu was also 
called the chief of the Vadukars, It is evident therefore that at this 
eAtly period the people north of Tirupati and those who resided in 
Mysore (north) spoke one and the same language Vaduki. The Kanarese 
and the itndhras thus in those ancient days spoke according to our 
view a rorthern language which was Mahar3Bhtri and v, ere also related 
to the Mahfirathis of the Deccan. The NSyaks and the Reddis are de- 
scended from ancestors allied in race and language to the ancestors of 
the Marathas, The name Vadukar is even now applied to these and 
though Dr. Caldwell says that Vaduki meant old 7' lagu, the older 
language of the Vadukars and the A ndhras roust bav« I ren an Aryan 
language. Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar expresse> ht: opinion in con- 
nection with this subject as follows: “I have no doubt that the Andhras 
o! the Maharatta country were spoken of by the Tamils as Aryans. 
That w’ould only confirm the prt*«ent day notion tha^ the language 
Jklarathi is itself called Aryan.’* 



CHAPTER Xri 

THE KE^AKIIdYNASTY OF ORISSA 

We cume next to the histroy of Orissa or Odra as it is 
^called in ancient Sanskit literature. We have a very 
interesting history of Orissa from the pen of that gifted 
author Sir William Hunter and we will follow him gener- 
ally except in a few points. His research at the date of 
his writing his history is remarkably thorough while his 
manner of depicting scenes and events belongs to a higly 
imaginative writer Sir William Hunter doubtless based 
the ancient history of Orissa on the palm-leaf manuscripts 
preserved in the temple of Jagannath, the most famous 
temple of Orissa. 

According to Hunter Orissa is the Prakrit form of the 
word Odra-desa which is very plausible. Orissa is a strip 
of land bounded by the Sea on the east and the Vindbya 
hills on the west. It extends length-wise from the-western 
most inoutii of the Ganges to a remarkable -lake in the 
south called the Chilka lake. This lake has been formed 
owing to the low level of the land, the water from the. sea 
doing into it at tide-time. It ie iteparated from the sea 
by a narrow ridge of land formj^%y the deposit of silt from 
the mountains brougJit down |iy the big rivers of Orissa the 
chief of which is of course the Mahanadi. In this strip 
of land owing to its fertility immigrations have come in from 
time to time. The most anejient one was that of the Aryans 
whose pioneers, the Brahmins, were conspicuous in founding 
settiensnts even in Dandakaranya. These Aryan Brah- 
mins soon imposed their religion and their langnage upon 
the aboriginal people who were non-Aryans and Kaivartas 
or fishermen by profe.‘<sion. Odra naturally became a 
prosperous province but like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga it 
continued to be a banned land for pure Aryans. The 
Manusmriti mentions the Odras as mlechhas, and it was 
not considered proper for good Aryans to go to this country. 
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After the Vedic Aryans, came the Buddhist We know 
that Asoka when he conquered Kalinga further south 
slaughtered many people and from that time by a revulsion 
of feeling be^came inclined towards the religion of 
non-siaughter. From his timei. e. about 250 B.C Buddhism 
reigned supreme in Orissa for several oeiLturies, Sir 
William Plunter ro’ates on tbs authosity of the palm-lea 
records that this Buddhist native rule was supplanted by a 
king named Red-Arm who came about 323 A.I). and 

his descendants ruled in Orissa till 474 A.D. ( liunterV 
Orissa Vol. I p 206 ) 

Who were invader.s. The temple archives call 

them Yavanas and Ilunter has no doubt that they were so. 
He has given a most detailed history of the ancient Yava- 
nas or Bactrian Greeks who had kingdoms iu the Panjah 
and who invaded Ayodhya and Magadha under Menander 
]n the second century B,C. It is not improbable that «ome 
of these Yavana adventurers sailed down the Ganges and 
came by sea to Orissa in course of time. That there were 
Yavana kingdoms in the central parts of India is proved 
not only from inscriptions but from fclie Yur:u;i;us themselves 
Of the Kailakiia or Kainkila Yavanas mentioned in the* 
Purf.nas we shall speak later on. it will s\iffice to 

note that Yavana adventures, it is not strangi.\ founded 
a kingdom in Orissa in about 320A.I). and continued to 
rule down to 474 A. D. These Yavanas were a maritime 
people and it is .supposed that under their guidance the 
Hindus went to Java about this period. Whatever that 
maybe, these Yavanas appear to be Buddhists like the 
Kailakiia Yavanas of the Central Provinces. The fact is 
that foreigners whether in past or present times are al- 
ways partial to Buddhism; because Hinduism is exclusive 
and there is no ready admission to foreigners in its fold 
Sir W. Hunter attributes this tendeney to the higher ethi- 
cal excellence of Buddhism. But it seems that there was 
nothing to cbc^ose between Hinduism and Buddhism of the 
fifth century A.D. so far a? higher doctrines were concerned 
and superstition was as rempant in Buddhism as in 
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Hlli4Dism at that time. But Buddhism was a proselytizing 
religion while Hhiduism was not and henoe Yavanas and 
Sakas and others turned Buddhists sooner than Hindus. 
But it must be remembered that oaste in the fifth oentury 
A.D. was as strong among Buddhists as among the Hindua 
in spite of the fact that Buddhiism started with the denial 
of caste in the beginning. The sentiment of oaste is bu* 
ried deep down the Indian heart and we see caste at the 
present day assert itself even among the Christian converts 
of the south. Under the influence of caste a new people 
though admitted to Buddhism or even to Hinduism lived 
as a separate caste bound by interdiction of marriage with 
others among the hundred and one castes that already 
existed 

To return to the Yavanas who conquered Orissa, they 
were Buddhists and ruled the country according to the 
chronicles till %74t A. D. These Yavanas or Greeks have 
left Buddhistic monutments in caves and in images of 
gods and men with Greek profiles unmistakably detectable 
as stated by arcbs&olgists afact which well fits in with the 
view that these rulers were really Bactrian Greeks. This 
dynansty was overthrown by one Yayati Kesaip according 
to the palm-leaf records in 474 A.D. The kings of this 
Kesari line were worshippers of Siva as elsewhere; though 
of course they reverenced Vishnu also as the All- preserver 
‘‘For 150 years Buddhism and Siva w'orship struggled for 
victory when the contest practically ceased. The reigning 
monarch was a worshipper of the all-Destroyer with Bhu-* 
vanesvara the temple city of Siva as his capital. Year 
after year the Buddhist hermits in their cave-dw^ellings 
gazed across the five miles of fruit-bearing groves towards 
the groat tower of Siva slowly rising in the distance. Of the 
7000 ^brines which clustered rouud it, not more than 500 
or €00 survive. They exhibit every stage of Orissa art from 
the :rougb conceptions of the sixth century through the 
exqpuisite designs and the ungrudging artistic toil of the 
12th, the exquisite friezes, scrolls, and carvings which 
adorn these long deserted walls,” (Hunters Orissa Yol. 1 pp* 
233-234 ) 
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The dubnielns aod SirW. Hunter place the rise cf «he 
SaWite dynaely of Kesari kings in 474 A. D. But they place 
the success of Bhuvanesvara 150 years later i, e. in 
about 624 A.D. It seems that this must be put a little later 
still. As 'We have said before, Orissa was conquered by 
Harsha and was held under him. When Hiuen Tsang 
visited the land, Buddhism was still supreme there. He re-* 
cords *‘The people reverence the law. There are a hundred 
monasteries and 50 temples. There were myriads of Bud- 
dhists** (The fertility of the land also is noticed by the 
Chinese traveller who remarks that the fruit here were 
larger than elsewhere). It seems, therefore, that the Kesari 
dynasty though established was not yet powerful and was 
subordinate to Harsha. They must have asserted them- 
selves and their religion, as elsewhere in India, after 
Harsha’s death. 

• 

The dates of the building of the Bhuvanesvara temple 
given by the palm-leaf records also support this theory. 

‘ The founder began the lofty fane about 500 A. D. Two 
succeeding monarchs laboured on it and the fourth comple- 
ted it in A. D. 657.” Thus the completion of the temple of 
Siva at Bhuvanesvara took place after HarBha*s death. 
A slab inscription further recounts that a pious princess 
built another cloud-reaching temple with four beautiful 
halls to Lord Siva. “The only event by which the palm-leaf 
records relieve the monotonous list of kings of the ninth 
century is the erection of a Siva temple in Puri, the city 
which was destined, later on, to become the centre of the 
rival worship of Vishnu. This Markandosvara temple in 
Puri was built by Kundala Kesari in 811-829 A. D. (Puru- 
sbottama Chandrika p. 31 quoted by Hunter p. 237 ). 

The Kesari kings were not only great builders of stu- 
pendous temples to Siva-temples the adornments of which 
are more decorous than those which in a sense disfigure 
the later temples of Vishnu in Orissa; but they were also 
great restorers of the Brahmin religion. They Invited and 
settled a colony of Brahmins from northern India in much 
the same way as orihodoz kings in Bengal and elsewhere 
41 
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did l»ter on. “The local l^ends and the palin4eaf raoords 
alike relate that the founder of the long-haired or Lion line 
imported ten thousand Brahmins from Oudh and endowed 
them with lands round Jaipur on the sacred Vaitarani 
river. They professed the royal religion and were Saivites 
to a man. They found already settled Brahmins who 
were, however, once Buddhists. These latter were allowed 
to retain the title of Brahmins but they were interdicted 
all intercourse with the new settlers. They were of course 
denied the Jus Connubi from the first and these nominal 
Brahmins formed a distinct caste which by degrees 
sank into the mass of the peasant population.” “ They are 
' still found in Orissa as good cultivators and are known as 
Laukika Brahmins and still wear a dirty Brahmanical 
thread over their half naked body” (Hunter’s Orissa Vol. I 
p. 239 ). This settlement of Northern Brahmins and the 
consequent division of Orissa Brhmins into Laukika and 
Vaidika is typical of the social evolution of the higher 
classes throughout India with its sub-divisions of castes 
which aiq;>ear at first inexplicable but which s^ow how 
centuries of profession of the Buddhistic faith differentia- 
ted Brahmins from Brahmins and Eshatriyas from Eshat- 
riyas and led to the present strange prohibition of mar- 
riage and even food between subdivisions of the eame chief 

' ' ' 

caste or Varna. 

Bhuvanesvara was the old capital of the Eesari line 
raised within the shadow of Buddhistic remains. The 
settlement at Jaipur was a new religious capital. Between 
them lay the delta of the Hah&nadi. The Jaipur colony 
flourished. It was visited a#eording to Cunningham by 
Hiuen Tsang though this seems doubtful ; but in the six* 
teentb century the great battle between the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus was certainly fought under its walls and 
the city was taken by the Mahomedans and was as usual de* 
vastated. *^Its ruins attest its ancient grandeur. Its dilapi* 
dated temples and colossal images retain an inviolate 
sanctity in the mind of devout Hindus. To the annalist it 
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pc^sesses A high^t interest as the groateet and be^t* 
attested settl^ent of priests from the north planted by rdy al 
authority to impose a new dynastic creed on the Indian 
population.** (p. 241 ditto.) 

Some of these ruins and thrown down images are gra- 
phically described by Sir W. Hunter and we will notice 
them in briet They are still well preserved for “even the 
icono-olast fury of Islam and the vandalism of the English 
public works department have failed to obliterate the 
artistic magnificence of the Lion line. A well proportioned 
column rises above the jungle and bears traces of the im- 
potent fury of the Mussulman troops. The Afgans tried to 
drag it down by chains and teams of elephants ; but the 
barbarian conquerors of the sixteenth century found them- 
selves unable to destroy the graceful Hindu creations of 
the tenth. They, however, managed to pull doprn the sacred 
Vulture ( ) which crowned its capital and the exquisite 
shaft lifts its dishonoured head in witness against a 
creed which sought the glory of Ood in the destruction of 
the finest works of man” (ditto p. 267). 

The most important and colossal statues were also pre- 
served owing to their being thrown down on their faces. 
They lay prone for more than two centuries when in 
1866 they were* raised and set up by a spirited English 
magistrate; and have been placed on the river bank amid 
most of the public buildings. “Three statues each of one 
enormous block of chlorite towering even in their sitting 
posture far above the heads of puny mortals represent the 
queen of Heaven (Indr§.ni) the Earth goddess who took 
upon herself a mortal form to become the wife of the Boar 
incarnation (Vs.ri.hi) and the goddess of Destruction (Kali). 

These colossal monoliths must have been dragged across 
ihe river-intercepted delta from the mountains a hundred 
miles off and their hard blue stone still bears witness to 
-he fine chiselling of the Hindu Art of ^00 to 1000 A. D. 
The queen of Heaven, a four-armed godde^ sits in calm 
majesty with an admirably cut elephant as her footstool* 
A muslin drapery falls in delicate curves to her feet and is 
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fastened by a girdle at the waist Her hair towers up in 
a , cone onrls inter-woven with jewels with a single mas- 
sive tress hanging down upon either shoulder. The Earth 
goddess sits with her infant son on the knee and like the 
other two consist of a colossal monolith eight feet high 
by four in breadth. She has four arms also and the little 
finger of her left hand proves that Hindu ladies of that re- 
mote period wore rings. She sits on a finely carved buffalo 
the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle are striking. 
A temple to her husband the Boar incarnation crowns 
a time-worn flight of stairs leading up from the river. 

**The most striking, however, of the three monoliths is the 
ifrife of the all-Destroyer — a colossal naked skeleton with 
the skin hanging to the bones and the veins and muscles 
standing out in ghastly fidelity. This appalling symbol 
of human de^ay has her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet, with a death’s head over the forehead and the disten- 
ded hood of the cobra as joanopy above. Her serpent tre&- 
ses fall down in twisted horror over her cheeks. An end- 
less string of skulls winds round her neck, her breast, her 
loins and her whole body. She sits upon a small figure of 
her husband and the whole rests upon a lotus-leafed pedes- 
tal.'’ Figures of the seven mothers and another statue of 
the goddess of destruction with the demons Sumbha and 
Kisumbha thrown down at her feet adorn a beautifulgal- 
lery carved on this very bank (H. O. Vol. 1 These 

and other sculptures testify to the gpat ekill of Hindu 
workers during the Kesari rule in O^j^bM^^ijjdSnd bear wit- 
ness to the great imagination of tb^eSpculptors and the 
mechanical skill of ancient engineers #ho could transport 
such big stones a hundred mites in . those days before the 
introduction of modern mechanical appliances. 

But the skill of Orissa ancient engineers is still more 
exhibited in the bridge which they have built over the 
southern branch of the Mahanadi. ** The earlier kings of 
the Ee^ari line held their court sometimes at Bhuvaneivan^ 
the city of temples to Siva and sometimes at Jaipur the 
city of his priests on the holy river. But a warlike prince 
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who reigned firpiR 9$3 to 9S1 A. D. peroeiFc4 piUtsrF 
fltrengh of the tongue of land where toe MahSnadi first 
divides itself into sevend branches and founded Cuttack, 
which is still the capital of the province. He shut up toe 
river by means of a masonry embankment, several miles 
long, which at present consists of enormous blocks of 
hewn stone in some places 25 feet high. His successor 
strengthened the new capital by an outlying fortress on 
the southern bank of the river, while a century later the 
reigning king built the massive bridge by which pilgrims 
enter Puri at this day. The bridge consists of masses of 
red stone called laterite ( which is soft when first quarried 
but grows harder by exposure to the air ) and spans 290 
feet of water-way by means of eighteen arches the cen- 
tral one being 18 feet high by fourteen feet broad. “ Thp 
Hindu architects of that day did not knoy bow to turn 
an arch, but they had a device of their own scarcely lees 
skilful, applied equally to the lofty towers of tempies and 
to the humblest gate-way. It is what may be called the 
inverted stair” ; each stone lay projecting out from that 
be'ow. Thus was the MahSnadi bridge built by skilful 
engineers of the Hindus of the 10th and 11th century A. D. 


Beyond their prosperity and their great temples and 
buildings we have little to record of the politics of the 
Kesari line of kings of Orissa. As the palm-leaf records 
show, this dynasty began in about 500 A. D. but 
power and independence began with 657 A. D. the date of 
the completion of the Bbuvanesvara temple to Siva aftor 
Harsha’s death. They were orthodox worshippers of Siva 
and invited thousands of Saivite Brahmins of Oundh and 
settled them at' Jaipur where they are still to be found m 
the enjoyment of lands given to them in fee by devout 
kings more than a thousand years back. These kings 
continued to rule down to 1132 A. D. according to e P* 
leaf records in their capital Cuttack (which wm 
1030 A. D.) when a revolution took place and toe Aesari 
line of kings came to an end. A religious 
happened about this time and in a sense Buddhism 
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reared its head again in the form of VaishnaTtem. Both 
this religious change and political revolution belong to 
the third portion of our period, and are finish this history 
of Orissa here to return again to it in the third volume 
of our history. 

The Eesari line rule thus lasted from about 500 to 
1132 A. D. a period of about 600 years which is very lung 
indeed. But we have said that in outlying territories 
such long'lived dynasties are not uncommon as for instance 
in Assam. The palm-leaf records of Jagannath are, how- 
ever, not wholly reliable and there are other records which 
contradict them as shown by Sir William Hunter him- 
self According to the palm-leaf records the Kesari line 
consisted of 44 kings from 500 A. D. to 1132 A. D. ( not an 
ipnprobable period viz. 600 years for 44 kings) when it 
gave place te the Oanga line of kings. But the other 
records place a sun-worshipping line between the Eesari 
line and the Ganga line. These other records according 
to Hunter are not quite reliable ; but the fact cannot be 
denied that there must have been a sun -worshipping line 
of kings sometime before the introduction of the Vishnu 
worship of Jagannath. For we have in Orissa the most 
beautiful temple of the sun that exists in India olt any- 
where else and also a monolith pillar still standing which 
is aimost a wonder of the world. This history of the sun- 
worshippers too we reserve to our second volume. 

As there is very little politiosl.r4hMl!ory to record, we 
refrain from giving a list of the Jieiiil Icings which Hun- 
ter has assiduously collected agi giVMI la an appendix. 
Orissa must have been more ilM WMpl^onquered during 
this period by ktngcs from fhd we have an actual 

mention in the Nepal ^fmmpltbn of Jayadeva that 
Harehadeva of Assam did Odra. Yet such con- 

quests either from the noiih or the south were always tem- 
porary and only nominal and the indepndence of the Ee- 
sari line was not interforal with. These kings themselves 
cared very little for external conquests though perhaps 
Kongadq of Hipen Tsai^ L e. Ganjam in the south and 
T&mraliptiorMidnapurinthe north may often have formed 
part of the kingdom of Orissa, under the Eesari kipgs. 



CHAP^EE XIV 
THE EASTERN EINODOltS 
(1) THE GUPTAS OF GAUDA 

We now turn to the kingdoms of the east. This east- 
ern portion of India naturally divides itself into three 
parts, Behar with Magadha, western Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal. The ancient names of eastern countries in India 
were A.nga, Vanga and Kalinga ; but Magadha and Odra 
are also ancient names and all these were usually subject to 
one and the same great power. When the name Gauda first 
came into use for this part cannot well be determined. That 
it was a new name we have not the smallest doubt. The 
Mahabh&rata does not mention it nor even, it |seeins, Va^^ba- 
mihira of the 5th century A D. Gauda or Guda is strange- 
ly enough mentioned by him as the name of the country 
round Thanesar,^ but we had forgotten this fact so com- 
pletely that it was a discovery indeed of Jackson. Gauda 
according to our present notions is nothing but Bengal. We 
must, however, recognise the fact that Gauda is a name 
which originally belonged to the country to the north-west 
of Delhi. The Brahmins of that part of the country still 
call themselves Adigauda or the original Gaudas. It 
seems probable that some time about the 5tb or 6th century 
A. D. many of these Brahmins, probably under the stress 
of the Huns, migrated eastward and settled in Western 
Bengal. The country thus came to be called Gauda. In 
the inscriptions of the seventh and eighth centuries this 
part is certainly called Gauda. Banafor instance (6i0 
A. D.) in the Harsba Charita calls Sasanka king of Gauda 
while Hiuen Tsang calls him king of Karnasuvarna. 
Earna-Suvarna then was certainly Gauda in about 600 
A.D. And Gupta kings probably a branch of the«Gupta im- 
perial line ruled here. Satenka^s rule continued for a long 
time even after 606 A. D. L e. after he had killed Raiya- 

*V«irSh«fnlhira meottonft Coda amonft middle Cdttiitri«t*erhile tmcmt eastern conn 
tries he mentions Bbadra Gandaka along with paundra and others. 
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Taradbsoa by treachery and it seems probable thft Har- 
sha tboogb be must have eoaquered SaiAiika pardoned him 
and married his daughter who bad been offered to B&jya. 
When Hiuen Tseng visited it, Sat&nka was probably dead. 
He describes the people of Earnasuvarna (modern Murshi* 
dabad) as fond of learning, with 50 monasteries and 100 
Deva temples, showing that Buddhism was in a minority 
in western Bengal even then. 

The next mention we have of Gauds in ancient records 
found so far is that of the Gupta family of Adityasena. 
This must be another Gupta branch. According to our 
view already detailed it was a branch Gupta line which 
had come from Malwa, after Deva>gupta the enemy of 
Grahavarman had been slain. M&dhava Gupta, his half 
brother, was a friend and follower of Harsha and during or 
after Harsha'd rule, his own Mslava kingdom having been 
seized and forfeited, he founded a kingdom in Magadha. 
The Aphsad inscription describes Adityasena the donor as 
a son of Mfidhsva-gupta “a friend of Harsha” in 66 H. E. or 
672 A. D. The inscription was drawn out by a Oauda 
named Sakshma Siva. The literary excellence of the Gau* 
das may be seen even at that time in this insoriotion an 
excellence which coutinues down to this day. Magadha 
and Gsuda or western Bengal appear then to have been 
under one ruler and the same thing j|]M>e%]rs from the Gau- 
davaho which we next proceed In this poem, 

as we have said before, Yasovsmeeaiw^ Eanauj is said to 
have invaded Gauda and Gauda king in battle. 

The king is said to be Ma^Mliiidhipa also. Who was this 
king? We have placed 3|i|^irman between 675 and 715 A.D. 
following S. P. Pandit. ;«rom the Deo*Bamak inscription 
of Jlvita-gupta we get' ime following line from MSdhava- 
1 Idadhava 2 Aditraseha (672 A. D.) 3 Devagupta 4 Vishnu- 
gupta and 5 Jlvltagupta. The date of the latter is not given 
and we have to surmise it. The king killed in the battle 
witixYatovarman is said by some tobe Jlvitaguptahimsblf 
This battle wgs fought before Yatovarman was conquered 
by Lalit&ditya of Ea^mir in about 700 A. D. EDenee 
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^oeordiBg to our datei^ the king killed in Oauda must 
have been Devagnpta. Of coarse as there was no annexation 
of kingdonia practically in those days his son saopeeded* 
And perhaps it may have been hxs son Vishnugupta who 
was oonQuered by Lalitiditya and who in some year later 
than 700 having again taken np arms against the distant 
Lalitfiditya was again conquered and taken a prisoner to 
Kashmir where» inspite of an oath to the contrai:y, he was 
murdered as related in Kashmir history. He was succeed-^ 
ed by Jivitagupta whose record, the Dev-Barnak insorip- 
tion« has been found. This line of the Guptas we have iden- 
tified as the Mftlwa branch for many reasonsand two names 
properly recur Devagupta and this name J Ivitagupta. ( See 
Gupta pedigree given in Book 1). The date of Jivitagupta 
approximately may be taken to be 732 A.D. taking 20 years 
for each generation and Mukt&plda's reign* Kalhana has 
rightly assigned as lying between 699 and 735 A. D, (see 
Kashmir pedigre Chap. I). We take it as very probable that 
Jivitagupta was not the king murdered in Kashmir. From 
the Dev-Barnak inscriptionof this king we find that Adltya- 
sena was a worshipper of Vishnu and his queen 

was KdnadevI (both facts appear from the Apsad inscription 
also), that their son Devagupta was a worshipper of Siva 
) and his queen was KamaladevI, that his son was 
Vishnugupta also a worshipper of Siva and his wife was 
IjyadevI and that their son Jivitagupta was probably a wor- 
shipper of the sun (the word hereafter parama is unfortu- 
nately not readable) for be made or rather confirmed a grant 
for the worship of the sun. Thus it will appear that these 
Guptas were not Buddhists. Perhaps .M&dhava may have 
been a Buddhist like and following Harsha, but as after 
Harsha^s death Buddhism was everywhere supplanted, in 
Gauda too we have a revival of Hinduism or Aryanism and 
the worship of Siva, Vishnu and the sun was re-established- 
The story of the vengeance which according to the B&Jata- 
rangini the loyal servants of the Gauda king murdered in 
Kashmir took on the god ParihAsa — E^shava whose oath 
'Was violated is touching and illustrative of the great love and 
42 
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Fenonal affection whieh loyal servants often bore towards 
tiieir royal masters in India. 

The next reference to the Guptas of Gauda is in an in- 
scription of the Kepal king Jayadeva dated Barsfaa era 
153 equivalent to 7d9 A. D. (Ind. Ant. IX p. 178). This in- 
scription gives two important facts. Jayadeva’s father Siva- 
deyc had married a daughter of king Bhogavarman of the 
warlike Maukhari line and she was “the grand-daughter of 
the great Magadha king Adityasena” Kow this mention of 
the grand-father shows that the Magadha king was the 

? treater of the two. We think that this was the same Gupta 
ine continued, the name Adityasena recurring in 769 A.D. 
from 672 A. D. This further shows that there was a line of 
Maukhari kings contiguous to Magadha probably in Bihar 
to whom the Guptas usually gave their daughters in marri- 
age and this Iiftaukhari king gave his daughter in marriage 
to theXshatriya Lichhavi king of Nepal which is contigu- 
ous to Bihar. This Maukhari king Bhogavarman probably 
iMlenged to the same subsidiary line as gave the kings 
Sardula and others already mentioned and was an offshoot 
very probably from the chief Maukhari line of Eanauj (see 
Book I). We have as yet discovered no further mention of 
the Guptas of Gauda in inscriptions. Probably Ibese later 
Guptas, descendants of M&dhava>A£«bont650 A. D. (ttaap- 
peared about 800 A. D. when a pulr.'MMof kings appeared 
in Mag&dha as we shall show isypr oeft volume. 

( 2 ) 

Vanga was distinct fro&i C^da in the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies. But Yanga is ai^p^oiMt name, Anga (Bihar) and 
Vanga (Bengal) being .M#ay|p mentioned together. The 
name Vanga was in faet applf cable to the whole province 
and the word Bengal which Is derived therefrom is proper- 
ly applied to it as a whole. But Vanga was in these two 
centuries denotative of Eastern Bengal. When Yaso- 
varman conquered Gauda in battle he is said in theGapda- 
vaho to have gone further east and conquered Vanga. 
Again in two* lUshtrakhta inscriptions it is said tiiat the 
ruler of Kanauj had invaded and conquered Bengal and 
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seized two white royal umbrellaa and that these were liken, 
from him by the rtiler of the Deccan. This shows that 
Gauda and Vanga were two kingdoms about 700 as also 
about 800 A. D, When Hiuen Tseng visited Bengal there 
were five or six kingdoms there, accordixig to the aooount 
giveninhis Travels.These were 1 Hiranyaparva^^Monghir) 

2 Champa (Bhagalpur) 3 Eajugal (Eajmahal) to the south 
4 Paundravardhana (Rangpur) to the north of the Ganges 
and 5 Karnasuvarna or Murshidabad to the west of the 
Ganges with 6 Samatata (Eastern Bengal Decca etc.) to the 
east of the Ganges and 7 Tamralipti or Mldnapur to the 
south on the Bengal coast. From the directions given in 
the Travels, we find Hiranyaparvata. Champa and Kajugal 
were on the south of the Ganges but these must have been 
under Karnasuvarna. Paundravardhana was on the north 
while Samatata was on the east of the Ranges lower 
down and Mldnapur or Ti.mralipti was on the west. Hiuen 
Tsang specially mentions that the ruler of Hiranyaparvata 
was deposed recently by another ruler while in the others 
no kings are mentioned. In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
or Vanga as it was also called, he mentions a Brahmin 
family of rulers. In Mldnapur or Tamralipti no king is men* 
tioned. This kingdom was sometimes included in Bengal 
and sometimes in Odra or Orissa. Thus we see that even 
in Hiuen Tseng’s time there were two chief kingdoms only 
in Bengal viz- Gauda (Karnasuvarna) and Vanga (Samatata). 
The word usually used in modern languages for this province* 
is Gauda*Bangala which also suggests that there were two 
kingdoms connected together. Why these kingdoms became 
specially known throughout India for magic and sorcery 
cannot be surmised. But tbe reputation of these parts in 
these arts cannot be denied and perhaps magic was beleived 
in and practised most extensively among the lower popula* 
tion of these two countries even then. 

The snpretnacy over the smaller kingdoms in Bengal 
seems to fiave been enjoyed now by one king and now bjr 
another during this period viz. from 600 to 800 A. D. We 
have already related the story cf the Kashmir king Jayi- 
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pid* going alone sod unattended to Paandravardbana where 
a king Jayanta ruled. He gare him his daughter and the 
latter is said to have conquered 5 neighbouring kings in 
behalf of his father-in-law. The years of jay&plda’s reign 
are A. D. (see Kashmir chronology). King Harsha- 

deva of Kftmarupa (Assam) mentioned in an inscription 
of ^^adeva of Nepal dated 769 A. D. noticed before is said 
towive conquered Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala (<^- 
f ). This shows that none of these Bengal 
kingdoms were strong during this period and tha tthey 
were constantly subject to foreign invasions. 

(3) THE BH AGAD ATT A LINE OF KAM AEUPA OR ASSAM 

We have already noticed this line of kings of Assam 
when Hiuen Tsang visited it, Kum&ra or Bh^skaravarman 
was the king- The same line of Brahmin kings continued 
through thetv^ centuries herein treated of. We have above 
noted the name of Harshadevawhois said to have given his 
daughter to Jayadeva of Nepal ( ). This line 
though Brahmin, as usual, gave daughters to and married 
daughters from Kshatriya families. The Assam kings were 
sometimes powerful enough to conquer Gauda, Vanga, Odra 
etc. They themselves owing to their mountain-girdled ter 
ritory continued undisturbed. Or is tradition only beguiling 
us in showing that there was only one line of >king8 for 
thousands of years ? Such exoei>tieaal Ihaes no doubt are 
to be seen in the Himalayan |tlit even here we 

may be mistak en and differen|||rna8ties play have succeeded 
one another as usual aft#f' a doratiOn of 150 or 20Uyears. 
The traditions, however, dually give one continuous line 
for thousands of years. One fpbc at least may be admitted; 
these countries in the inaccessible Himalayan regions 
continued to enjoy independence, undisturbed by the 
ambitions of conquering races, which usually overspread 
the plains. How long this Bhagadatta (of the Mah&bhS* 
rata fame) line continued we cannot say. It c ertainly was 
ruling in Assam about 800 A. D. with which our first penod 
of mediaeval Hindu history closes. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE VAKMlS OF EANAUJ 

We now came to Mid4!ndia and the mosfc Important' 
kingdom of Mid*India was of course Kanauj. The whole 
of Northern India or rather the present tJ. P. was then un- 
der the dierct control of Eanauj and the rest of ^Eifindustan 
was often under its nominal suzerainty. When Harsha died 
about 647 A. D. he left this vast empire without a claimant. 
He had no son. It is not clear whether Rajyasri was then 
alive; even if she were, she too was not the proper heir and 
had no male issue. The kingdom or empire therefore at 
once plunged into anarchy and it is natural that usurpers 
should have found room for satisfying their ambition. 
But the story which Sir. V. Smith and otherdiistorians here 
set forth about the usurpation of the whole kingdom by a 
minister named Arjuna or Arunasva and his defeat by a 
Chinese envoy is unreliable and has most probably been 
misunderstood. It is from Chinese authorities that this 
story is taken and in that story the natural desire of the 
Chinese to exaggerate their own importance and valour is 
so evident that the story has only to he related to be at once 
rejected as unreliable. The Chinese envoy insulted by 
Arjuna, escaped into Tibet, it is related, and returned 
with 1200 picked Tibetan soldiers supported by a Nepalese 
contingent of 7000 horsemen ( Nepal being at this time 
subject to Tibet). “With this small army the envoy Wang- 
hiuen-tse descended into the plains and after a siege of 
three days succeeded in storming the chief city of Tirhut. 
Three thousand of the garrUon were taken prisoners 
and 10000 were drowned in the river B^gmati. Arjuna fled 
and having collected a fresh force offered battle. He was 
again defeated and taken prisoner. The victor promptly be- 
headed a thousand prisoners and obtained more than 30000 
horse and cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
offered their submission and KumSra the king of Eastern 
India who had attended Harsha's religious assemblies sent 
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sbuBdant supplies of cattle and accoutrements. Wabg*^ 
hiuen^tsa took the usurper prisoner to China and Tirhut 
remained subject to Tibet for some time.” — (Smith’s Early 
Hist, of India Srd Edn. p. 353). 

The absurdity of this exaggerated story is so apparent 
that it is a wonder that historians like Smith have not 
seen it in its true proportions. The difference between 
Indian and Chinese or Tibetan civilizations and armaments 
was then not great — was in fact nil — and it is impossible to 
believe that a few hundred Tibetans could defeat several 
thousand Indians and annihilate them as the English did 
the Mabomedans at Plassey or the Hindus at Assaye. 
Moreover, if Arjuna had usurped Harsha's throne, where 
was the mighty military machine which Harsha had reared 
and by which he had conquered and kept in subjection 
the whole of Northern India? And why was the fall of 
Tirhut sufficient to humble the usurper and why was not 
Kanauj itself besieged ? * The scene is laid'at Tirhut and 
not at Kanauj and the story may easily be reduced to its 
true proportions What really happened must have been 
something like the following. 

Who succeeded Harsha of Kanauj is not known. But 
natural it is that his death was a signal for a political as 
well as a religious revolution. Buddhism under Harsha's 
imperial encouragement had had its last lustre, all the 
■effulgence which proceeds death and it may be believed 
that the forces of Hinduism which were already gathering 
strength even during the life time of Harsha (as evidenced 
by the attempt on Hiuen Tsang’s life at Prayaga) became 
supreme after his death and it may be surmised that both 
Harsha and Rajyasrl being gone, an orthodox Hindu 
claimant of the original VarmS family seated himself on 
the throne of Kanauj. In the provinces of the empire 
dependent states and even governors must have become 
independent Theee, at the same time, being strongly in- 
clined towards the reviving Hinduism were opposed to 
Buddhism. Arjuna was one such petty governor or ruler 
of Tirhut or modern Bihar. The Chinese Buddhistic 
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mission probably to Buddha tGayS which oaina to Ic^ia 
in 647 bad to pass, on leaving Nepal, throogh the 
territory of this Tirhut governor and it was probably set 
upon by this orthodox Hindu potty Raja who might have 
entertained a deadly hatred towards these Chinese 
Buddhistic missions, now that Harsha no longer lived. 
The envoy escaped, went back to Tibet, obtained some aid 
from that country and Nepal and fought with this potty 
Raja of Tirhut and perhaps oven took him prisoner ; 
Kumara who was friendly to Hiuen Tsang and to Harsha 
and to Buddhism may have assisted the Chinese envoy 
with supplies. In short it was a purely local affair and 
Arjuna cannot be supposed to have seized the throne and 
power of Harsha himself. 


Who succeeded Harsha ? As wo have said above, it 
must have been some VarmS king of the Maukhari line. 
There is not the least doubt that about tho*end of the 7th 
century there was a Varma king named Yaiovarman on 
the throne of Kanauj and he held extensive sway and had 
great power. He was a great patron of letters and ho had 
at his court the celebrated poets Bhavabhuti and Vakpa- 
tiraj. In the Gaudavaho, a Prakrit poem by Vakpatiraj in 

praise of his exploit in conquering a Gauda king wo are told 

that he was a Somavamm Kshatriya. The Maukhari Var- 
mas, wo have already remarked, wore probably lunar line 
Kshatriyas. This Yasovarinan aimed at the suzerainty of 
the whole of Northern India like Harsha and began his 
•ligvijaya by conquering the Gauda king ^ ® 
have also seen before, a hereditary enemy of the V»nnfi8 of 
Kanauj. Whether this Ganda king was a T? 

city he ruled in and how he was killed we are not told n 
the Gaudavaho. Probably the Poem as we bByeit^only 
an introductory chapter to a bigger 
intended to write. But the 

put a stop to the le^rds^that Yasovarman 

we know from contemporary r . , . Muktinida 

defe.ted by tb. Kubmuking Muktlpid. 

iSltidity. who .1.0 •» «>• 
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And that 'Sja^iffannan waa alto very prvbcMy dafeatad by a 
Cb&lukya the Deooan. The story nfLalltSdiiya’s 

conquest of Tei^rman we have already detailed in the 
history of Kadnhir' hhd we mas merely refer to the fact 
that this defeat must have happened about the olose of 
the 7th century, only a few years after the aocession of 
Lalitdditya in 697 A. D. i. b: about 700 A. D., notwith- 
standing the difficulty creatid>.by Chinese aceettnte which 
we have already discMa•ll^^hlr^a notet UK: defeat of 
Yasovarman by a Chalufejra kl^ must have bappeped 
before this erent as we now go on to relate. Heaedt 
must first be stated by way of closing the previous his- 
tory, that Yasovarman must have conquered the Gauda 
king about 680 or 690 A. D. at the latest and must 
therefore have come to the throne in about 675 A. D. 
Between Harsba's death in 647 and Yasovarman’s acces- 
sion i.e. between 647 and 675 A.D. two kings of the Varma 
line must have reigned. Who they were history has not yet 
discovered for no inscriptions have yet been found which 
throw a light on this point. But Yasovarman’s power and 
ambition seem consistent with the usual course of history 
wherein we usually find the third king in a new line 
rising to the greatest glory ( witness Pulakeshin II, Akbkr, 
Nana Saheb Feshwa, Lalitfiditya himself a«id|paay others.) 

To turn to the defeat of Yssovarme^o^^yUlielleccanese 
we have seen in the history of the Chalt^yae of BSdfimi 
that VinaySditya, son of Vikramaditya and grandson of 
the famous Pulakeshin II who defeated Barsha is mentioned 
in many incriptions to have defeated a northern king. 
This point has remained a riddle and has not yet been 
solved. We find that this VinaySditya ruled from 680 A. D 
to 696 A. D. In his grants found dated up to 616 ^aka 
or 694 A. Ik there is nO mention of his having defeated a 
uorthern king. Hence it must follow that he defeated a 
northern king between 694 and 696 A. D. a date which 
tallies well with our theory that Y asovarman in bis digvijiaya 
attacked the south like Harsha after his conquest of the 
east; but like Harsha himself sustained a signal di^at 
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%t the hands of the grandson of Pulakeshli^ It This fact 
Ismenttoned in more than one Chalukya grant and is also 
fnentioned in later Eastern Chalukya grants. It must 
indeed have been a memorable victory over Yasovamian 
like that of Pulakesin over Harsha. The grants declare 
that VinayS-ditya obtained certain insignia of empire such 
as Palidhvaja, Makara Torana, ther sun and the moon and 
Ganga and YamunS etc. The earliest mention of this 
victory and the acquistionof imperial insignia is found in 
a grant of S. 622 of Vijayaditya ( Ind Ant. Vol. XX p, 127). 
The battle was fought between his father V'inaySditya and 
a northern king, but the sun Vijayaditya was himself 
present at this battle and was a great leader and by valour 

acquired the imperial insignia 

dated 622 S. or 700 A. D. and this defeat musthave happen- 
ed some years before and certainly before 696 A. D. the 
date of his father’s death i. e. in 695 A. D. as said abovt;. 
The insignia mentioned are very important. They include 
Ganga and YamunS the significance of which is not un- 
derstood by many as we have already remarked. These 
two may be taken as showing that the sovereignty of 
Mid-India with its two principal rivers the Ganges and 
the Jumna was considered to be the sovereignty of the 
empire of India; and this mention also makes it certain 
that the king of the north who was defeated was Yasovar- 
man king of Kanduj and lord of the chief Indian kingdom 
the region of the Ganges and the Jumna ( see also the 
epithet applied to his father Vinayaditya in this very 
grant 

There is thus no doubt left that Yasovarman aspired to be 
was paramount lord of north India, and being defeated 
by Chalukya Vinayaditya I was deprived in 695 A. D. of 
the insignia of paramountcy.* This same grant mentions 

T^e insiftniA are deUU^ in many later grants also. What is Palidhavaia cannot 
l>e determined. Son, Moon, and Makaratorana or Fish Torana are strangely enough the 
insignia of royalty eveiT now. They were taken by the Mogul kings also and are 
‘•nioved by the Maharaja Scindia at the present day. It is strantg how things stick. To 
^ nd the Sun. Moon, and fish among the insignia of paramount kingship, ao early as 
Chalukyas of BidSmi of 700 A. D. is indeed wonderful. 

43 
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1^6 capl||pf^'f^y&d by a bad stroke of fate and 
this inci happened even in this yeiy war 
with the king dili^^HliOTth though as has been held alTtady 
it may have happeii^ in a war with the Pallavas of the 
south, that it mhst hll^ happened before 700 A.D. or S. 622 
ike date of the Nerur plate inscription in which it is first 
mentioned cannot be denied. It must probably have hap- 
pened after 696 A. D. and before 700 A. D. and Vijay&ditya 
owing to this event must have remained unmolested or 
uncared for in the digvijaya of LalitEditya who came to 
the south and to the Vengi kingdom as stated in the 
chapter on Vengi about 703 A. D. 

Yasovarman's scheme of digvijaya failed first in the 
south and finally when he met king Lalitaditya of the 
north. The details of this later defeat have already been 
noticed. Yasovarman was not killed in that campaign 
though certain words in the Rajataranginl would lead us 
to believe ft. He remained in nominal subjection to 
Lalitaditya as usually happened in all histories of 
Indian empires as they were conceived before* the Maho- 
medan conquest. Previous Indian empires, as we have 
often said, did not mean the annexation of f^rritory and 
subdued states lived in practicaL|l|i^^ subject to 

payment of tribute only. Y||i^ai^a]| must have lived 
till about 710 or later. One may be ha entire agreement 
on this point with the late S.P. Pandit who in his introduc- 
tion to Gaudavaho asssigns to Yak>varman a reign from 
675 to 710 A. D. 

The greatest thing to be remarked about Yadovarman 
is that his reign synchronised with and marked the final 
ascendency of revived Hinduism. Indeed this revival 
began even during Harsha’s reign. Orthodox Hinduism at 
this time rallied round the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
effioBcy of Vedic sacrifices, two tenets on which Bud- 
dhism was most opposed to it and Purva MlmEnefi or the 
philosophy of Vedic ritual was studied* most zealCusly 
even during the reign of Harsba. B&na describes his own 
ainoles as great students of the Mlm&nsn Snstra anH as 
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perfonneifs ^ Vajapeya^ f Agnishtoiagi^^j^^ V%dic 

aacrificet* The great apostle of PuTvei ill iai^^ 

Bhatta, aeoordiag to S. P. Pandit wa^^ Quni or teacher 
of Bhavabhuti and grand-teache^^'Of Vftkpatiraj as is 
evidenced by a colophon of Bhatohuti’s drama Maia«- 
M&dhava and we may provisionally accept the dates 
^proximately assigned to these great men by a P. Pandit 
(Intro, to Gandavaho p. ccixK as follows 

Eumftrila Bhatta b. 590 d. 650 A. D. 

Bhavabhuti his pupil b. 620 d. 680 A- D. 

Vakpati his pupil and admirer b. 660 d. 720 A. D. 

Yasovarman their patron reigned 675-710 A. D. 

These are of course conjectural dates but they are 
supported well by the proved facts in Indian ancient 
history and we may well believe that the fame of KurnSrila 
had been established in the later days of Harsha and it 
was his followers who offered a stout resistance to the 
preachings of Buddhism in Harsha's last assemblies. Of 
course we reject here the popular belief that Eum&rila was 
the immediate predecessor of Sankara the next grand 
figure in the history of - the revival of Hinduism. The 
story of KumUrila's defeat by Sankara is like the story of 
Vikrama’s defeat by Salivahana or Kalid&sa's defeat in 
poetry by Bhavabhuti, — absurd and evident anachronisms. 
After Harsha*s death, under the re-established or later 
VarmSs, the Purva MlrnSnsS philosophy became supreme 
and Buddhism was finally expelled from the centre of the 
Hindu empire, the valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Naturally under Yasovarman, Kanauj the capital of the 
Hindu Central Empire became the centre of orthodoxy 
i^d attained great religious importance which it retained 
as we have said, down to the Mahomedan conquest. The 
Eanaujia Brahmins became the leading Brahmins in the 
whole of India and they were subsequently placed properly 
enough at the head of the five Brahmin chief subdastes 
of northern India as they are now enumerated. The sub- 
division of Brahmins into five Qaudas and five Dravidas 
had yet, no doubt, iu arise as we shall have to relate later 
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OB. But it is worth remarking here that the pre-eminence 
of Kanauiia Bra^wUiins began from this reign. Oauda or 
Kurukshetra and Thaneser had already sent Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas into Bengal but later tradition in Bengal 
relates that five Eanaujia Brahmins and five K&yasihas 
were about this time or a little later after this, invited to 
and settled in Bengal by the first orthodox king of 
Bengal Adisura ; about whom we shall have later on to 
speak. This revival of the Vedas and the science of its 
interpretation Purva Mlmansa was indeed not confined 
to the north but was zealously carried on in the south also 
i. e. in the Deccan under the Chalukyas as we have 
already seen. By the efforts of both, Buddhism was finally 
extinguished in India with the exception of Magadha its 
birth-place where it survived a few centuries more. 

The power of the Varmas declined towards the end of 
Yasovarman’s reign and still more after him. One of his 
successors was Vajrayudha(the change in the name-ending 
from Varma to Ayudha does not necessarily indicate 
Change in family though it raises a presumption of it,) 
and he was again defeated by a Kashmir king named 
Jayapida who wished to imitate Lalitaditya in his foreign 
conquests but whi; only approached him from a distance. 
The date of Jayapida according to t^e R&jataranginl is 
751-782 A. D. and this date is according to our view 
correct and not subject to alteration by the addition of 
25 years as has been shown in the chapter on Kashmir. 
Jayapida was a grand-son of Lalitaditya and apparently 
Va.irayudha was also a grand-son of Yasovarman conquered 
by Lalitaditya. Yasovarman’s reign ended about 710 A. D. 
and in 751 A, D. his grand-son Vajr&yudha may properly 
enough have been on the throne of Kanauj. The minister 
of Jayapida was also a Brahmin named Devasarman a 
grand-son of the famous foreign minister Agnisannan of 
Lalitaditya. This VajrS-yudha is mentioned in the 
Karpura Manjari of Rajaiekhara (Konow and Lenman 
]v 266) as a kix% of Fancb&la reigning in Kanauj. 

The next mention of a king of Kanaujjof this line is 
Chakrtyudha mentioned in the Bhagalpur copperplato 
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grant of a Psla king of Bengal. (Ind, Ant Vot IfF p. 304.) 
The relevant verse is as follows: 

^ ^ ^ ^ U. This 

is remarked of king Dharmapfila who is said to have 
obtained the wealth of Mahodaya (Kanauj) by conquering 
Indrayudha or Indraraja and to have returned the same 
to Chakrftyudha (perhaps his son) who had humbled him- 
self, as the PSndavas and Sri Krishna gave the kingdom of 
Hagadha after killing Jarasandha to his son Sabadeva. 
In fact this was the usual practice in India upto the 
Mahomedan conquest In the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala himself ( Ep. Ind, VoL IV ) it is said that 
the king of Pilnohala was restored with the consent and 
to the delight of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, 
Yavana, Avanti, Gfindhara and Kira 

l ). This 

verse is very important It conclusively proves that the 
empire or suzerainty of Kanauj was acknowledged 
even in its decline over a very large extent of territory. 
Bhoja means probably Gwalior (Kunti- Bhoja of the Maha- 
bharata ), Matsya is Jaipur, Madra is eastern Panjab, 
Kuru is Thanesar or Sri Kantha of the Vardhanas, Yadu 
is Mathura, Yavana is doubtful, but it may be taken to be 
the Yavana king of Andhra of whom we shall speak later 
on. Gandhara is certainly Peshawar, Avanti is Malwa 
or Ujjain and Kira is the Vindhya or Himalayan hilly 
region. Thus almost the whole of Northern India west 
of PraySga was under the suzerainty of the Varmas of 
Kanauj while east of Prayaga was the newly established 
kingdom of the Bengal Palas- The date of this grant is 
about 800 A.D. Now this great shock given by the Palas to 
Kanauj could not but shake its tottering Varma dynasty 
which pulled on hereafter for a little longer only. The 
subordinate kingdoms’ ambition could not be long re- 
strained nor that of neighbours and the Varma dynasty oj 
Kanauj fell in 816 A. D. the empire of Kanauj passing to a 
Pratihara king of Bhinmal named Nagabhatta who in 
Rajputana was either a subordinate king or a neighbouring 
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king of Eanauj. This new line of imperial kings of 
Eanauj will be described in our second ▼blame. 

The VarmS kings of Eanauj thus were supreme from 
the beginning of the sixth century i. e. SOO A. D. down to^ 
300 A. D. Under Harsha -there was an interruption so to 
speak. But Harsha too ruled in the name of BSjyai^ri and 
therefore of her husband Grahavarman. If we divide the 
line of Maukharis into two parts we may do so by 
taking the earlier Maukharis from 500 to 606 and the later 
Varm&s from 647 A. D. to 816 a period of about 175 years 
which as history shows is the usual period for a 
. dynasty of kings ranging generally from 150 to 200, 
sometimes rising to 300 and rarely to 400. But the great 
event of these Varm& kings’ rule was the final extinction 
of Buddhism or the religion of non-slaughter of animals. 
The Eanaujia Brahmins to this day are fiesh-eaters and not 
flosn-abstainers like most of the other Brahmins of India. 


NOTE 

GAUDAVAHO, THE CONOUESTS OK YASOViri||flAN AMO THE PXKASiXAS. 

This poem by VakpAtiraj is in Prakrit MshSrSsbtri and gives a- 
detailed description of a digvijaya so to speak of patron king YaSovar- 
man of Kanauj. But this digvtjaya seems to be of doubtful authenticity. 
As the poem is called Oaudavaho, or the killng of the Gauda king, that 
may be taken to be the central fact and as such to be historically true. 
But did Yasovarman go on a world*oonquering expedition east, south, 
west and north as famous kings in India from the mythical Raghu down 
to historical Samudragupta and LalitSditya went? There is nocondrma- 
tion of this in other historical documents. On the other hand VSkpati* 
rSj was a oontemporory poet and bis poem contemporary as it is cannot 
entirely be disbelieved. Perhaps the non*completion of the chief poem 
shows that the po<^ conceived the digvijaya as a probable event and 
not an actual fact. The fact is that Yasovarman was defeated by a 
ChSlukya king in the south and a Kashmir king in the north. Hotfpver 
we think it necessary to give details of this digvijaya as they are 
given in this poem Gaudavaho. Some facts are indeed valuable aa 
historical evidence. 
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Yasomman then according to this poem first came to the Sopa 
river (which probably was the western boundary of the Gauda kingdom 
V. 340-'246). He on his way Tisited the VindyavSsinl goddess (befjre 
whom even then human sacrifice was still made) and roamed in the 
Vindhya hills (285). The Gauda king hearing of his approach fiedu Here 
the Gauda king is also called king of Magadha (348-354). Yasovarman, 
however, entered his territory ahd encamped there for the rainy season* 
The Gauda king who had fled returned with his auictliaries and a 
battle was fought and Ihe Gauda or Magadha king was killed in 
battle (414-417). 

This should have ended the Gauda vaho poem. But it proceeds to 
detail Yasovarman*s further couQuests He proc^'eded further as far as 
the sea and conquered the king of Vanga., He then moved along the 
sea-coast as far as the Malaya mountain and conquered the PSrasikaR. 
Now these PSrasIkas in the south are a riddle to many. But they 
appear to be a reality. In fact in a ChSlukya inscription of about 
this time, the ChSlukya king is said to have conquered along with Choia 
and Pandya both Sinhala and PSrasIka. These PSras^icss must not be 
confounded with Pahlavas. For the names are ^istinct and the 
Parsis seem to have first gone to the further south in their flight 
from the Arabs ab^t this time i. e, 700 A. D. before their coming to 
and finally settlingTon the Gujarat coast. 

YasotdHiiRtfau went to the southern-most point where the east and west- 
oceans meet. Thence he is brought to the NarmadS to the place where 
it falls into the sea. It was here that the pot of nectar was seen by the 
gods when the ocean was churned. Thence he went to the Marudesa 
or Rajputana desert and thence to Thanesar or Srikantba. Having 
conquered the west he went to the north and conquered Ayodhya. In 
the city of RSma and Harischandra, he built a temple m on*' day. He 
then went tp the MandSra mountain a part of the Himalayas (the com- 
mentator byllitiistake calls It the Mahendra mountain which lies to the 
south of Kanauj on the eastern coast) and thence to the Himalayas. 
This finishes his digvijaya and Yasovarman returns to Kanauj to enjoy 
his conquest. 

As no kings are mentioned by name any where not even the Gauda 
king and as no kingdoms are mentioned in the south, west and north, 
this descriptiop is of very doubtful historical value. Were it not for the 
mention of the PSrasIkas in the south so strangely corroborated by con- 
temporary ChSlukya inscriptions we would not have given it at all 
in this note. Of course Gaudavadho is a historical fact and has 
been so treated by S. P. Pandit and many others. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE HAIHAYAS OF KOSALA 

(The kingdoms noticed by Hiuen Tuang after Odra or Orissa upto 
the Erish^ river are Eongadu or Ganjamr S^alinga, Eo4ala« Andhra and 
Ohanakataka. Ohankataka with Amraoti as its capital on the Krithpa 
we have identified with Vengi while Eongadu or Ganjam was hrequeatly 
included in Orissa. In Ealinga no king is mentioned by Hiuen T^ng. 
‘The people' he says “ are headstrong but fair and clean of speech. They 
differ somewhat from mid-India in talk and manners. There were few 
Buddhists. The majority belonged to other religions.** This description 
shows that Ealinga was in the higher ranks populated' by Aryans and 
mixed Aryans and that it was subject at this time either to Orissa or to 
Vengi. After the time of Hiuen Tseng Ealinga, Eongatu and Andhra 
formed one province and as we have already said this Trikalinga was long 
subject to Vengi ; and hence we need not try to trace a separate history 
for Ealinga. But tie case is different with Eosala and Andhra above the 
Eastern ghats and we will try in two chapters to trace their history. 
Some inscriptions are available for Eosala and we may also glean valu- 
able information from Hunter's Orissa as also from the Central Pro- 
vinces Gazetteer for 1879). 

The valley of the Nerbadda was from anoignt times 
occupied by a tribe of Eshatriyas known ag JiAiSutyas. They 
were lunar race Eshatriyas and their giaatjggt ancient king 
was Sahasrarjuna, killed by the B^hi^^^hero Farsurama. 
Their capital was Mahishmi^ W^^hesvara on the 
Nerbudda. They appear to have Aprei^ into the forest-clad 
regions of the modern Oentral Provinces; and founded 
several kingdoms. Eosala ^as certainly one of these 
kingdoms and it was as old ae the MahAbharata. We have 
a legend in the Mah&bhdrUAa that these Haihayas had a 
great fight with the solar race Eshatriyas of Oudh under 
Sagara. This means, it appears, that at first the solar race 
Eshatriyas of Oudh held Sway bver this tract of the coun- 
try which lay to their south, and over this country the solar 
Eshatriyas and the lunar Eshatriyas of theNerbuddavalley 
had a great fight ; for the tradition also exists that BAma 
divided the country of Eolukla between his two sons and the 
portion to the north of the Ganges called Uttara Kolal^ 
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he gave to life dfer eon and the portion to tlMi eonth in- 
cluding the jungly tract he gave to his younger son. Thus 
this country came to be called Kosala and it eventually 
went into the possession of the Haihaya Kshatriyas. Some 
antiquarians have a doubt as to the Aryan race of these 
Haihayac and as usual they are connected with some 
‘horse’-name<l Soythio people. We need not stop to dis- 
cuss such strange theories suggested by similarity of sound 
and we proceed to relate such historical facts as can be 
gleaned about these Haihayas of Kofela or modern Cen- 
tral Provinces in their eastern portion 

Pirst, Eofela is described by Hiuen Tsang as lying 
north-west of Kalinga and as surrounded by mountains. 
This clearly identifies the country with the eastern portion 
of the modern Central Provinces. The king was, he savs, a 
Kshatriya. This also shows that the Haih*ya kings who 
were ruling there prided themselves on their being Ksha- 
triyas. The people, he further states, were tall and black. 
The Haihayas were Yaduvamsi people and all lunar race 
Kshatriyas like Sri Krishna were darker in complexion than 
solar race Kshatriyas the first race of Aryan invaders. 
But the Haihayas appear to have been the darkest of the 
lunar Kshatriyas owing perhaps to their exposure to the 
fierce heat of the Nerbudda valley. Even now the repre- 
sentatives ot these Haihayas in the U. P. are very dark. 
This is what Crooke says in his Tribes and Castes of the 
N, W. P, Yol. II p, 493. “The Hayobans Rajputs, settled 
in the Balli district, are of the lunar race and are of the 
highest rank among the tribes of the district. They claim 
descent from one Chandragot king of Batanpur in 0. P* 
who crossed the Ganges and conquered the aboriginal 
Cheros. Their first settlement was to the south of the 
Ganges at Bihia which town they still visit. They are 
very dark in complexion. “ This description of the 
offshoot of the Hayobansa Rajputs of C. P* takes us to 
Ratanpur which appears to have been their capital in C. P. 
for centuries and perhaps was the capital of Kofela visited 
by Hiuen Tsang. 
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* The information given by Grant in his introdaotion to- 
the C. P. Gazetteer for 1879 is also to the same efEect. He- 
says “the Hayobansa line of Batanpur ruled over Chhattis* 
garh for many centuries even down to the Maratha con^ 
quest. Their dominion is proved by a copper-plate in- 
scription found near Mandla if now lost) and old as far back 
as 144 A. D.’’ Subsequent inscriptions found by Professor 
Hall near Jubbulpore also testify to several kings of this 
Hindu line beginning with one Kokalla Heva ; but before 
him “we have independent grounds for believing that the 
Haifaaya kings ofChhattisgarh were atthat time Buddhists. 
Indeed the king of Eosala visited by Hiuen Tsang, though 
a Kshatriya is said by him to have been a Buddhist.” Eoiala 
is said by him also to have given birth to the great Bud- 
dhist sage N4g&rjuna. Eosala, therefore, before Harsha and 
after Harsha was a stronghold of Buddhism. What kings 
ruled there we*are unable to state. But it may safely be 
granted that as elsewhere in India the orthodox religion 
reasserted itself about the end of the 8th century or even 
before. The line of Eokalla was perfectly orthodox but 
their history which can tolerably be asoertai^d belongs 
to the second portion of our period and wiU;^.|refted of 
in the next volume. 

But we may anticipate a little b^;^siaying that this 
second line of Haihaya kings was distinct from the king 
of Eosala or Mahakosala whose capital was visited by 
Hiuen Tsang. This is what Cunnipgham says in his Arch. 
S. Report Vol. IX Central Provinces : “ In later times we 
know that there were two great Haihaya states in Central 
India viz, the kingdom of Slaliekosala with Manipur for 
its capital and the kingdoiu of Chedi proper with Tripura 
for its capital” (p. 55) The word Chedi has wrongly been 
applied, it must be stated here, to Tripura which is an 
ancient town near Jubbulpore where the Eulachuri orEala- 
churi Haihayas ruled. Chedi according to the Mah&bh&rata 
was a kingdom imme^ately to the south of the Jumna 
and it was founded by Vasu Hparichara ( 9 ^ &o. 

Mhb. Adi P.) . In this line was born Sisupftla. His line- 
was not that of tiie Haihayas. It appears that Hie Hai- 
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hayas of Tfipura conquered this Chedi country which liqr 
immediately to their north and which consequently gava 
its ancient name to the whole country of the Kalachhri 
Haihayas. They also obtained posseeSion of the ancient* 
fort of K&linjara in the .real Chedi country and hence 
they called themselves Kalinjarapuravaradhlsvara. This 
line of the Haihayas was distinct from the Haihayas of 
Mahakotalaof Manipur (to the north of Ratanpur) and were 
probably insignificant in the days of Hiuen Tsang who 
does not notice their kingdom at all- Probably they were- 
subordinate to the kings ofMah&kosala and when gradually 
orthodox kings gained supremacy in Indi^ in the 8th 
century they toogained power and subordinated Kosala. 

The Ealarchuris of Tripura no doubt use an era of 
their own which goes back to A. D. 248. It is called also 
Chedi era and began as proved by Kielhorn#(Ep, Ind, IX 
p. 12^) on fifth September 248 A. D. the year being Asvi- 
nadi and the months being Purnimanta. This shows that 
the Kalachuris must have attained great power in 248 
A. D. It is true that as the Haihayas of Tripura hpld sway 
for some time even in the western parts of India in 
Konkan and Gujarat, their era was in use in south Gujarat 
and in the Traikuta country. We know very little of the 
history of these ancient times. But the name Ealacburi 
does not occur before the 8th century and the era came to 
be called by that name later and not in the beginning. 
These Kalachuris it is whom we shall have to describe in 
our second volume. 

The Haibaya kings of Kosala had probably an un- 
eventful long existence from the 7th century down to the 
17th as stated above upto the time, of the Marathas. They 
ley secluded in a mountain-surrounded tract and remained 
undisturbed. They were at first Buddhists but must have' 
changed their religion in the 8th century as elsewhere in 
India. They have left no records ; but certain chronicles 
which we mention in a note, give a line of kings from the 
most ancient times down to the days of the Marathas, the* 
details of which are not interesting to the general reader of 
Indian history, as the line did not produce any great kingSt 



NOTE 

CHHATTISGARH OR ANCIENT KOSALA 

We have identified Ghattisgarh of the Central Provinces with the 
Eosala kingdom of Hiuen Tsang and the MahSko^ala of inscriptions. 
The follorwing information given by Grant in Central Provinces 
Gazetteer 1879 pages 158-160 is interesting in this connection. 

Ohhattisgarh corresponds with the modern Raipur and Sambalpur 
districts of C. P. On the north-west corner of it is the Maikala range 
a continuation of Satpura and from it rises the Nerbudda flowing west 
and the ^opa flowing north. Amarakantaka peak is thus in this coun- 
try and the MahSnadi also flows through it. There are mountain ranges 
surrounding it and the whole country is drained by the Great river**. 
The enclosed area is plain, for the most part culturable, and in placesvery 
rich. It is called Chhattisgarh because there are 36 divisions of it, each 
with a garb of it# own. Its chief divisions are : I the valley of the 
Sheonath river and the tract between that river and the S3le*tekdi 
hill ; II the tract between the Sheonath and Hasda rivers : III the tract 
between the Sheonath and the MahSnadi and IV the tract south of 
Raipur extending towards the Mah3nadi. The chief products are rice, 
wheat, pulses and oilseeds. The jungles on the borders are full of tigers, 
boars and buffalos and in the north towards Bengal side there were 
wild elephants. The population in the jungles consists cjiiefly of Gonds, 
Bhumias and Bigas The latter are purely jungly tribes npyer mixing with 
the plain people and fly into the jungles further if Europeans approach 
them. In the plains a preponderiog portion of the people are chamars 
who are however agriculturists and being belter than usual, they 
have thrown off latterly Brahminisra and startpi^^ new religion of their 
own akin to Hinduism. They are called SatnSipts. Of the rest Brahniins, 
Rajputs, Kurmis and RSuts are promiBent. ^he country is now being 
opened up by railways. Formerly immense amounts of corn were 
produced only to lie undisposed x>L In Ancient days the carriers of the 
country were the Banjaras whp leept hundreds and thousands of bullocks 
and carried grain to Jubbulpi^ in the west, Benares in the north. 
Nagpur in the south and Cut^ck or Orissa in the east. 

Hindu tradition records, (states the author) that this tract was 
from ancient times ruled by the Haibayas. After the Satyuga a king 
named Sudyumna ruled the East. One of his sons Naladhvaja got 
MShishmatl or Mandla or Mahesvara, a second got Chandrapura or 
Chanda and a third got the kingdom of Ratanpur or Manipur (Chhattis- 
^garh). The tenth king of the 3rd line KarpapSia reigned from Samvat 
172 to 251 (or 115-194 A. D.). He made a city at Amarakantaka and 
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raised temples there. Between Sam. 367-467 a successor of Kar^apsla 
named MadanpSla built a city called Dhanapur on a high flat hill 
between Pendra and Amarkantaka and a formidable fort called Ajmir- 
garh, ruins of which are still visible. In the 8th century two sons of 
a king, Suradeva and Brahmadeva divided the kingdom, the older branch 
remaining at Ratanpur the younger proceeding to Raipur. The latter 
however remained subordinate. The Ratanpur Rajas ruled Bilaspur. 
Sarguja and Sambhalpur, the Raipur chiefs ruled Raipur with Baatar 
and Karond. These seem to have been long \;he limiis of the Haihaya 
Ha f until the time of the Marathas. 

The old capital of Manipur was situated on the top of the Lapha hills 
15 miles north of Ratanpur. There is a large expanse of table-land 
on the top of the hills at an elevation of about 340i It. above the sea level. 
The remains of a fort, tanks, temples and brildings are still apparent 
and the position possesses the advantages of prominence and security 
From Sam. 895 to 1620, beyond the record of temples erected and towns 
established of which no traces remain the Brahminical narrative^ is 
occupied with the imaginery virtues of different rulers. In Sam. 1620 
(A. l>. 1563) a Mahomedan emperor of Delhi made his influence felt and 
Raja Kalyansing went to Delhi and got himself recognised as ruler of 
Ratanpur after payment of tribute. His successors ruled until the 
Marathas came. Under the Marathas eventually the kingdom fell is 
also Raipur and under the British a poor representative of the 
Haihaya line is in the enjoyment of a few rent-free villages. This 
line seems to have been devoid of any great rulers nor are any great 
buildings remaining. And there ye now very few Haihaya Rajput 
families in the province of Chhattisgarh (p. 161). 

The following further facts from Cunningham’s Coins of Central 
India are worth noticing : “The chief cities of the country of the 
M.ih3nadi are Rajim, Supur, and Seori Narayan, all on the MahSuadi* 
At these three places there are many magnificent temples and inscrip- 
tions to attest the former power and wealth of the country ” (p. 73). 

The king visited by Huen Tsang was a Kshatriya and his name 
was SatavShana. But there is no name like this in the Haihaya-Vamsi 
Hajas of Ratanpur and Raipur. Something like history begins with 
Suradeva of the chronicles who is said to have conquered Telingana. 
His date is about 749 A. D. But this should be Chedi date and hence 
equal to 749 + 249=998 A. D, The earliest inscription of A. D. 1315 
nientions Sri Kokalla Chedisvara, RatanaRaja, Prithvideva, J3jalladeva. 
The only known coins upto now are those of Prithvi Deva which are 
goid and very rare and of copper. On these coppef coins on the obverse 
Is a figure of HanumSn with four arras. On the gold coins the flgure 
IS indistinct. They are coins of JSjjala Deva ( 1120 ) and Ratna 
i>eva also ( 1140 A. D. ) 

^ The narrative has not been published anywhere and is worth securing for 
purposes of history. 



CHAPTBB XVI 

THE KAINKILA YAVANAS OF ANDHRA 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Andhra he found the 
people different in speech from those of Mid^India. The 
people appeared to him to be of a violent nature and they 
were adherents of different religions. The people of 
Andhjra are undoubtedly of Aryan origin and yet the 
language of the country from before the days of Hiuen 
Tsang was Dravidian. Who was the king reigneng in hh 
days ? To what race and to what religion did he belong? 
These questions are difficult of solution; but we have come 
to the conclusion that at this time and during the period 
of which we dre writing there was a line of Yavana kings 
ruling in Andhra, Yavanas whose distinctive name was 
Eainkila Yavanas. They were not ardent professors of 
Buddhism though Yavanas generally were and it is pro- 
bably hence that Hiuen Tsang has not described the king 
in Andhra. We proceed in jthis chapter to describe these 
Yavana kings and to detail the evidence on which this des- 
cription is based. 

Sir William Hunter probably rightly guesses that 
the Yavanas of Orissa being dispossessed in the fifth 
century A D. by the Kesari line of kings went into 
Andhara and seized that kingdom about 575 A D. 

The next kingdom to Orissa down the Madras coast was 
Andhra whose capital was Warangal. The chronicles of 
the Madras coast relate that the then existing dynasty in 
Andhra was overthrown and was succeeded by nine kings 
of the Yavana race who ruled for 458 years i. e. till 904 
A. D. The period of their supremacy was in the main Bud- 
dhistic and as in Orissa their downfall took place amidst 
a great religious revival ending in the re-establisbmen^ 
of Brahminism and of the very form in Qrissa viz. 
Saivism’M P-220). 
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Sir W. HtOiter hat given a most interesting aooennt, 
-with great aoeuraoy which for his time is certainly re- 
markaMe, of the connection of Yavanas Or Ionian Greeks 
with India from the most ancient times ( about 900 B.C. } 
when they were beyond the Indus^ down to about 900 A. D. 
when their last kingdom was found on the western coast 
of the Madras presidency. He observes (p.'S20), “These 
southern Yavanas (of jindbra) reeiched their height about 
782 A. D. In that year they make their appearance in the 
Tuluva records on the western shores of the peninsula. 
Dr. Buchsman from records shown by a Brahmin states 
that a line of Yavana princes drove out the reigning bouse 
in Tuluva in 782 A D. and ruled for 54 years. They 
claimed Andhra descent, came from the eastern coast and 
were of the Jain religion into which Buddhism had by 
that time disintegrated. ’’ 

This Yavana kingdom of Andhra had thus a prosper- 
ous rule from about 575 A. D. to 900 A. D. and they 
reached their height of power about 782 A. D. The exis- 
tence of a Yavana kingdom about this time is also attested 
by the inscription of Dharmapala already noticed (Ehalim- 
pur grant ) 

shows that a Yavana kingdom was 

among the feudatories of the empire of Kanauj in the 
eighth century. The mention of Yavana in this inscrip > 
tion is apparently puzzling to many but the riddle is 
solved if we grant and remember that there was a powerful 
Yavana kingdom to the south of Nagpur and in the 
Andhra country. 

The evidence of the Pur&nas also proves the existence 
of a Yavana kingdom here. The Furanic account is 
no doubt a most garbled account of an unbis* 
^orical witness but it has much value as confirmatory 
evidence* The Vishnu PurS-na which distinctly mentions 
the Eailakila or Kainkil a Yavanas requires to be specially 
noticed. It has the following passage In Amiia 4 chap* 
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acWlt p6^3«*W 

?f5|!fin?pr: jMf %i^ 

IJJRWT »T^sj35^Ulrftn^: I ^wTO!%^?Rn stspngj^- 

^ w-»n<wwfg4<w1 ?j# *if^w- m- 

3%?: W(*#f 5|<l?l^ ” I Now in this quota- 

tion the Yavatias are twice mentioned and at a long 
interval. We should, therefore, take the ^ret 8 Yavana 
kings as the Oreoo-Bactrian kings of the Panjab who 
ruled before the Christian era. The Turushkaras are proba- 
bly the Yue-chi. Who the Mundas were and who the 
Maunas it is not yet explained by any person but we shall 
try later on to discover it. The rule of all these covered 
1090 years When they were overthrown the Kailakila 
Yavanas ruled the earth. Their first king was Vindhya- 
sakti* and he was followed by 2 Puranjaya 3 Ramachan- 
dra 4 Dharmavarman 5 Vanga 6 Nandana 7 Sunandin 
8 Nandiyasah alid 9 Suka Pravira. These ruled for 106 years/' 
These details given for the Kailakila Yavanas alone lead 
to two inferences viz. (1) that the writer or rather recaster 
of the Vishnu PurSna lived a little after these Yavanas 
somewhere about the 9th century A.D. and (2) that he must 
have been a native of Andhra or at least of the country 
where these Yavanas ruled. As the Yavanas are men- 
tioned as reigning in the Ehalimpur grant of about 
800 A. D the time of these Yavana kings is tolerably 
settled. And their country too though not mentioned in 
that inscription must have been no other than Andhra 
which might have.formed part of the Kanc^j empire along 
with Bhoja. Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Avanti, Kira 
and others. We, therefore, hold on the authority of the 
evidence mentioned by Hunter supported by the Vishnu 
Parana that from before the days of Hiuen Tsang the 
Kailakila or Ktiinkila Yavanas ruled in Andhra upto 
800 A. D and even later down to about 900 A. D. 
Their mention in the Bh&gavata is also confirmatory in 

This Viodbyasakti is differetit from the Vmdhyasakti of the VikStaka dynasty 
mentioned in the Aia&ta cave inscription, the snccessors of the latter bein^ dlff^ent 
also V tr . Pravarssena. Rndrasena, Frith visena knd others his date beint about 800 A.D 
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this coimaotion ;aitd is interesting. fqpcRjt 

r4 51^: n 

;72ff^^Prt^ (??• ’ST* )• Here the period 106 years is the 

same ; the name Kailaktla is the same though given as 
that of a.plaoe and five kings are named whose names 
are nearly the same as in the Vishnu. The Bhagavata 
seems to follow the Vishnu Purana at a distance and 
must date after the 9th century. The other Puranas too 
mention Yavanas, but none mention'^ the Kailakila 
Yavanas, Vindhyasakti and others and these Puranas not- 
ably Vayu and Matsya in tlieir present form are generally 
rightly taken as the oldest Puranas and may be supposed 
to refer to the Yavana kings of the Panjab alone. Munda 
and Mauna barbarians are mentioned by thgse also and 
they also preceded the Guptas most certainly. 

The Kainkila Yavanas are said by the Vishnu Purina 
to be i, e. not crowned religiously. But possibly 

this word is which shows their mixed origin. The 

commentator explains the word as meaning non-Kshatriyas 
but that was clear from the very name Yavana. The word 
is a puzzle but it may betaken to mean that they were Bud- 
dhists or Jains and did not care for religious coronations. 

But these Yavanas seem to have preserved their 
language though not their religion. It is indeed an in- 
teresting question whether the Yavana kings of the 
Panjab spoke Greek. The legends on their coins indeed 
are in Greek and this clearly shows that they must have 
spoken their own language. But they were in constant com- 
munication with Bactria, Syria and even Greece and their 
speaking their own language is not strange. But the Yaya- 
nas of Andhra surrounded as they were by Sanskrit-born 
and Dravidian languages, their own subjects speaking also 

45 
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the same languages could not have preserved their Greek. 
Colebrooke quoting a writer of this period (8th century) 
classifies the non«Hindu languages of the time as four in 
number viz. Yavana, Parasika, Eomaka and Barbara 
(Hunter’s Orissa Vol. I p. 222). Hunter, however, believes 
that these Andhra Greeks had lost all traces of their 
original language."^ 


* Ttic Greek Unguifie was undoubtedly o&cc te India as we have shouo 

elsewhere that the Greek word 'Syrinx* or la Mahibhirata 

and that Vidnra speaks in Greek probably cadbona Tndbishlhirain a 

laniliiai^e aiainst residing in the inflamnitblt house at VSrasiyata built for them. 
Xatin too may have been understoo;^ in India in the first century A. D« when Kome 
had conrmcrcial connection with. India especially the south and when the Homan coia 
the Dinar became current in In<^ia. Viraalka as the language of the Persians who often 
conquered Sind npto the Indus, may also be well-known. Bnt what is Barbara ? The 
wprd is indeed a pusale. The Greeks use the word * Barbarians * for all Mlechhaa and so 
also the indo-Aryans speak of a Mlecbha people by name Barbara. But Barbara occurs 
10 hlstoVv as the name of an African yseople and theM could not hare come into contact 
Witt the jindo*Aryans. Probably the African Ethiopeana traded in centuries,, 

Ch:rist wi^Xndia and the name fcontinned to be appBed to the Arabs , who mtainlt^ 
traded with India for many centuries a^^ who in the 8th oentnry A. D. cononerid' S»nd# 
The Prakrit writer of the 8th century thcrefeyexytlpd^ to^:!^ langttatoanrhep he 

m«nticaa the Bartiara as Ihc fourth Mlechha ladjjiibiOi^ ^ in India, 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE WESTBKN KINGDOMS 

(I) GUIAR CHXPAS OF BHVNMAL, 

We will now turn to the history of the remaining 
icingdoms to the west of Eanauj noticed by Hiuen Tseng. 
And the first among them was the Gujar kingdom of 
Bhinmal in Bajputana. We have discussed the question 
of the race of Gurjaras in a note. We have shown there 
that they cannot but he treated as distinctly Aryan^ Their 
dong heads, their fine noses (finer even than those of 
Parisians, vide Sir H. Risley), their tall stature are too 
strong ethnological characteristics declaring unequivocally 
their Aryan origin, to be got rid of by the imaginary theory 
of Mr. B. D« Bhandarkar who would assign them to a foreign 
OT Scythie stock supposed to be Khazar.t And Sir V. Smith 
thimself admits that there is no historical evidence to 
^^port the surmise that the Gurjaras at any time came to 
In^ia. ^'The Gurjaras are believed to have entered India, 
•ei^cr along with or soon after the white Huns; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they came from or to 
what race they belonged.’* (V. Smith’s Early History 3rd 
Edn. p. 418). A aamilar view is expressed by him in bis 
l>aper in J. B. A. S. 1908 and also 1909. The only reason for 
such a surmise is the fact that the name *Gujar’ is not 
met with before the 6th century A. D. and that in B&na’s 
Harsha Charita the Gu jars are said to have been defeated 
^by PratHpavardhana along with the Huns. There can be 
nothing more unsatisfactory than this. The name Ourjara 
is undoubtedly not yet found in any work before the 6th 
century. But does that prove that it did not exist or that 
the name had not been in use before? Absence of mention is 
no proof whatever of non-existence. And have we found 
all the inscriptions or records before the 6tb century and 
•have we got all books that were written before that period? 
It would be ridiculo^ lo suggest, much jpore to believe this. 
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Sedc^dly Sana’s Harsha Charita says that Pratapavar-^ 
dhiAia defeated the Huns, the Gujars, the Malavas, the 
Sindhus and many others* Does that mean that all these 
people were Huns or came along with or after them? 
There is an unaccountable tendency in antiquarians of 
India to assign foreign and Scythic origin to each and every 
forward people found in Indian history. Thus the Jats 
and ^ven the Rajputs are assigned a foreign and a Scythic 
origin. If the Jats^ the Gujars and the Rajputs with their 
clearly Aryan features are foreigners and Scythians where 
are the Indo* Aryans, those people who spoke the Aryan. 
Sanskrit or Vedic language, who according to the Vedas, 
and the Epics supported by the Avesta came to and settled 
in the Panjab and Rajputana? Have they desappeared ? 
The lower strata in these parts are Dravidian by their 
ethnic characteristics and if the Jats, Gujars, Rajputs and 
the Brahmins ^are foreigners-Greek, Saka or Huna^ 
where indeed are the Indo-Aryans so famous in the Vedas, 
the Mahabh^rata and the Manu Smriti? We may conclude 
therefore that the ethnic characteristics of the Jats, the 
Gujars and the Rajputs viz. their long heads, their fine 
noses and their tali statures are undeniably Aryan and 
that there is nothing in history which suggests or proves 
that they came from outside India in historic times. 

The Gujars like the Jats are the ancient Vedic 
Aryan Vaisyas ; and that explains why their names are 
not met with in ancient records before or sixth 

century. For such ancient scanty ^Jl^ical recor^^ as 
we possess concern themselves with kings and 

kingly families and rarely men|tbn ihe common people. 
In the third century A. D. the Vaisayas for the first time 
came into prominence because (most Kshatriya kingly 
families being killed or driven fuller south) many Vaii^ya 
families took to the profession of arms against the foreign 
invaders of Scythic origin. The Guptas thus were Vaisyas 
who first opposed the Yue-chi and latterly opposed the 
Huns. It seems that when the Huns first invaded India 
and founded a kingdom at Sialkot^^the Gujars moved 
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4own into Ba^jputana, the sandy deserts of which have 
always afforded shelter to Aryans of the Panjab and the 
middle country when oppressed and disposssMed by 
foreignei*s. That seems to be the reason why the Ourjaras 
came into prominence about the fcime of the Huns. They 
moved from the Panjab into Bajputana and founded a 
kingdom at Bhinmal about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. They even sent off-shcots further southwards and 
we find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach founded by 
Dadda at about the same time. Toeg»e two kingdoms were 
found in a flourishing condition by HiuenTsang. Pratapa- 
vardhana con^Quered the Gurjaras not because they were 
Huns or foreigners ; he conquered them as every conquer- 
ing hero in India did who conquered both foreigners and 
Indians in his digvijaya. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were 
to his south-west and he must have established his over- 
lordship over them also. Yet the Gurjara kingdom ol 
Bhinmal was strong and even Harsha did not entirely 
disposess the Gurjaras. They were probably only in 
nominal subjection to him as we have already stated. Ana 
they not only remained strong but in the next century 
grew stronger and subdued Kanauj itself. 

Who was the king in the days of Harsha and what 
was his family and caste ? We have already said that he 
probably was son to one Vyaghramukha mentioned by 
Brahmagupta the famous astronomer who composed his 
wejl ’known Siddhanta at Bhinmal in 628 A. D. Now this 
Brahmagupta states that the king belonged to the Cbfipa 
dynasty.* The Chapas or Chaputkatas are well-known 
Kshatriyas mentioned in inscriptious of the 7th and 8th 
centuries (see Chalukya Navasari grant already described). 
They hereafter established the kingdom of Gujarat at 
Anhillapattana as we shall have to relate in our next 
volume. This king then was a Kshatriya according to 
Brahmagupta and he was equally a Kshatriya according 

** WkshTts Marathi history of Indian Astronoroy p. Zir. The verse quoted by him 
’from Brahma Siddhanta is as follows 
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to Hiuen Tsang. “He was a Kshatriya byf caste imd a 
young man tjoted for. wisdom and a jSm believer m 
Buddhism." ISok this , fact is . a puzzle to European 
scholarsjwho look upon Gurjaras as foreigners but they twist 
it into an aigument for their own theory. They argue that 
not only were the Gujars foreigners and of Scythian 
origin admitted into the Hindu fold but that within a 
hundred years of their coming into India their kings were 
admitted to be true Kshatriyas !!! This explanation however 
is untenable. It is possible for any person or people to be 
admitted Into Hinduism which with its peculiar insti- 
tution of caste can easily admit anybody in its fold 
without sacrificing rhe purity of existing castes but it is 
not possible to suppose that when everybody was opposing 
the detested Huns and other foreigners, when Aryan 
orthodox kin^, according to inscriptions of that very 
period, were strongly enforcing caste and preventing 
Sankara or intennixture of races, that these foreign kings 
could have been admitted to be Kshatriyas. This fact 
therefore supports our view that the Gurjaras were Hindus 
of ancient date and Vaisyas and their kings the Ch&pat 
were true Kshatriyas 

We know very little of the history of these Chapas 
from 641 A. D, when Hiuen Tsang visited Bhiumal down 
to about 750 A. D. The king at his time was a Buddhist but 
it is probable that after his death, as in the rest of India, 
there must have been a revival of Hinduism among the 
Gurjaras. They appear to have been a very powerful 
people and resisted the invasion of their country by the 
Arabs who after their conquest of Kind in 712 A. D. tried 
to extend their dominion and their religion to the neigh- 
bouring states of India. Bhinmal the Gurjara kingdom 
was undoubtedly one of such kingdoms contiguous to 
Kind and it appears certain that the Gurjaras eventually 
defeated the Arabs. Along with this event there appears 
to have been a change of dynasty in the ruling family and 
the Pratihllras appear to come in about 750 A.D. displacing 
the old Chapas whose rule seems to have extended to 
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the usual period of dynasties i. e. about two oentu^ries. 
The history of theOunara Pratiharas belongs to the second 
portion of our period and will be related in our next Toluine. 

(2) THE VARDHANAS OF"MOLAPO OR WESTERN MAIWA! 

We have already giveh the history of the other Crurjara 
kingdom to the south at Broach; and we will now* proceed 
to describe the history of Hinen Tsang s Molapo or 
Western Malwa. This kingdom belonged as we hji^’e seen to 
VasodharmanVishnuvardhanaoftheMandsanr Inscription 
in our surmise this name-ending Vard^^ana ihows that ho 
was a Vaisya like the Guptas. Hi.> great exploit was 
that he defeated Mihirakula the Him. Now we have 
already quoted the sentence in Chandra's grammar BpaPT- 
T3qlfpn^^‘the Jarta conquered the Hnns ” If we apply 
this sentence to Yasodharman and there i- inme else to 
whom it can well be applied, we may suiinige that he was 
a Jarta or Jat from the Panjab. in fact like the (nirjarahof 
Bhinmal we may suppose the Jats from the Panjab to hav^* 
migrated to Malwa ( which like Rajputana is a f.umurite 
land with migrators ) to take refuge from the incursions 
of the Huns and these Jats in Malwa getting .«lroug under 
Yasodharman inflicted in 528 A. D. a signal defeat on the 
Huns who had overrun their motherland the Fhmjab 

A grandson or great grandson of this king w is on tlie 
throne when Hiuen Tsang visited Western Malwa. He 
was a devout Buddhist and a Buddha teni])Ie near th<‘ city 
was being built for several generations. We may take it 
from the Rajataranginl that Vasodharmaifs son named 
Siladitya ( name mentionesd by Hiuen Tsang also ) being a 
Buddhist was assailed-by his neighbours and dispossessed. 
Pravarsena of Kashmir about 540 A. D. re-established this 
son on the throne of his father, and took away from him 
the throne of Kashmir which his father Yasodharman bad 
brought away. This dynasty, therefore, had certainly 
lasted from about 500-641 A. D. the date of Hiuen Tsang’s 
visit. What became of it after Harsha we are not in a 
position to state. The history of Malwa as a whole U 
obscure until we come to the Paramara dynasty ; but wc 
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state that Western Malwa was on the border between 
^jarat and Central India and was often changing hands. 
That it was entirely under Valabhis f6i some time 
hereafter is certain from grants of Valabhi kings which 
gave lands even near Mandsaur to donees. Apparently 
therefore, when Harsha*s empire fell Molapo passed into 
the power of the stronger Valabhi kingdom. 

<8) UJJAIMOR CENTR.\L MALWA. 

Ujjain was the capital of central Malwa and whenHuen 
Tsang visited it in 641 A. D. it was under a Brahmin king. 
Who he was and what became of his family after Harsha 
we cannot say. In fact as stated above until we come to 
the Paramara rule there is no history of Malwa to be 
detailed. We may however make the following observa- 
tions. Malwa has always been under foreign rule. The 
climate of Malwa is not fecund and is distinctly enervating. 
Foreign races Ind tribes have consequently always come 
into Malwa and ruled there. Malwa was thus directly 
under tlie Mauryas and their heir-apparents ruled here as 
viceroys. Asoka was one of such viceroys. After the Maur- 
yas the Sungas similarly held Malwa and Agnimitra was a 
similar viceroy who resided at Vidisa. After the Sungas 
the family of Vikrama ruled in Malwa and they too were by 
tradition foreigners belonging to the Pandavaclan. After 
Vikrama’s line, Malwa fell to the Western Sakha who ruled 
in Ujjain from 78 A. D, to 400 A. D. When ^alwa wa.s 
conquered by the Guptas about 400 A, D., Gupth viceroys 
resided at Ujjain for a hundred years* When the Gupta 
empire was dismembered about 500 A. D. central Malwa 
or Ujjain must have remained w4th a/Gupta branch. Of 
this branch was Devagupta, the foe of Grahavarman and 
Rajyavardhana and when in 606 A. D. he was killed 
Malvv^a was entirely held under subjection by Harsha, The 
Brahmin king seen by Hiuen Tsang according to our view 
was a viceroy appointed by Harsha. After Harsha Ujjain 
remained subject to Kanauj and we know Yasovarman in 
about 700 A. D. was master of it. We have also seen that 
Malwa 6r Malava was a subject province or country of 
Kanauj when Ghakrayudha was placed on the throne of 
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XaBEuj by DhArmapaia about 800 A*D. with the consent of 
many dependent kings detailed. Between Yasoyarman and 
Chakrayudha i. e. from 700 to 800 A. D., Halwa appears 
to have been for a time under the Rashtrakutas of 
Maikhed also. We indeed find a prince of Mslava 
mentioned but he was usually subject either to the emper- 
or of the north at Kanauj or the emperor of the south at 
Maikhed. In a grant of Govind III dated Saka 728 or 750 
(806 A. D. ) his father Dhruvs# is said to have conquered a 
Malava king who indeed himself offered submission (Ind. 
Ant Vol. XI). Then again in a grmn of the RSahtrakuta 
Gujarat branch king Karka we are told that he held his 
arm as a bar against the encroachments of the (northern) 
Gurjara king to protect MSlava for his master (Ind. Ant 
XIII p. 160). This does not make it clear if Malwa was 
under a subject king or was entirely a subject province of 
the southern Rashtrakuta king. It is, however, curious to 
notice how history repeats itself. The Marathas in 800 A.Ta 
were the masters of Malava and warded off the northern 
emperor of Kanauj much in the same way as they in 1800 
A. D. a thousand years later held Malwa against the 
Emperors of Delhi. Sometime after this the Maratha 
Rashtrakiita empire declined and Malwa was conquered 
and raised into an independent kingdom by the Paramaras 
who too hailed not from Malwa but from outside as wo 
shall relate in our second volume. 

{ 4 ) jejakabhukti and mahesvarapuka 
Hiuen Tsang does not mention Eastern Malwa the 
capital of which was Bbelsa or Vidisa and which country 
was in ancient times called Dasarna (see Kalidasa’s Megha- 
diita and Mahabharata also ) a name which survives in 
detailed maps of Central India and still in the popular lan- 
guage as Dhasana. Probably this tract was then included 
in Avanti or Ujjain ( central Malwa ). Hiuen Tsang men- 
tions two more kingdoms in what is now Central India 
viz. Jejakabhukti and Mahesvarapura, in both of which 
niled Brahmin kings in his days. Jejakabhukti as the 
name itself indicates is the province of Jejaka, *‘bhukti *’ 
being as we have already shown the usual title of a divi- 
46 
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sion or coliectorate under a kingdom e. g. Tirabbukti 
which is now Tirhut. The province of Jejaka was there^^ 
fore originally part of the Gupta Empire and we surmise 
that Budhagupta ruled here so late as about 500 A. D. 
After the fall of his line some Brahmin governor of it must 
have become independent partially only for he must have 
been subject to Harsha. He may have been a 
descendant of Dhyana Vishnu whose inscription has been 
found at Eran ( see Gupta Ins. Ill ). This line must have 
become independent after Harsha but must have been 
subjugated again under the rule of Yasovarman and his 
successors. However we know nothing about this king- 
dom or province till the appearance of the Chandels in the 
0th century and their history does not belong to the first 
portion of the Hindu period. The wordBhukti, however, has 
stuck to this district finally although it became independent 
and powerful uAder the Chandels. For its modern name 
is Jajoti and the Brahmins of this country or modern 
Bundelkhand are known by the title of Jajotia Brahmins. 

Of Mahesvarapura we know practically nothing. It 
is identified with Gwalior or with Narwar. Bhoias*must 
have ruled there ( See Dharmapala's inscription noticed 
above ). But it yyas a province so near the centre of the 
empire at Kanauj under Harsha and uni^^r his successors 
that it could only have had viceroys anil pot independent 
or semi- independent kings until Eanauj declined. 



CHAPTER XVIll 
HIMALAYA^■ STATES 

It is necessary to add a chapter on the history of the 
many states small and great which existed in the valleys 
of the Himalaya mountain and adjoining parallel ranges 
on the side of India. We have already given a detailed 
history of Kashmir, which was al'vs> s a part of and an 
important kingdom in India. Being in the north of the 
Panjab it was entered by the Indo-Aryanst in prehistoric 
times. Although not settled and cultivated by an Aryan 
population like the Panjab, the Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who formed the upper layer were niiiaerous enough to 
stamp the country as a part of India. Tha Brahmins of 
Kashmir again took a leading part in the development of 
the Aryan civilization in India itself. They also established 
a reputation for learning which has existed down to 
this day. For Kashmir Brahmins have always prospered 
in Kashmir as well as abroad in India both as learned 
Pandits and as great administrators. Hence Kashmir has 
always been treated as an important part of India. 
Tt is mentioned in the Mahabharata list of Indian king- 
(ioins as also in Varahamihira’s- Its history naturally 
forms a part of Indian history. 

But the case with other Himalayan states, especially 
Nepal is different. These states were in the first 
place inhabited by an aboriginal population which is not 
Indian t\ e. Dravidian, but which is Mongolian by race and 
akin to the Tibetans and other people to the north of India. 
( The Damaras of Kashmir appear to be neither Aryan 
nor Mongolian and we are not quite .sure if they are 
Dravidians. Their race requires to be carefully sifted). 
The Khasas, the Newars and the Bhotias are distinctly 
Mongolian by race. Secondly, these states have been en* 
tered into by Indo-Aryans only in historical times. Of 
course only Brahmins and Kshatriyas went there for 
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religious and political purposes and impressed upon the 
local people their religion and theif polity. And thirdly, 
Nepal has been an amphibious state, sometimes dependent 
on Tibet or China and sometimes dependent on Indian 
emperors. Even now Nepal is in this double position. 
While it entertains a Resident from British India, it still 
sends some presents to China in token of its vassalage to 
that empire, Bhotan is entirely Mongolian, it was never 
subject to India, nor was it ever entered into by the Indo- 
Aryans. It is, therefore, only as an adjoining state 
that that state is mentioned in political relations with 
British India. Nepal is sometimes mentioned in ancient 
Sanskrit works, but it is not included in the list of Indian 
kingdoms and is not mentioned in the Mahabharata or 
Varahamihira list of Indian peoples. We will, however, 
trace the histojry of Nepal during our period because it was 
under Indian rulers at this time and of other minor states 
which were more completely Indian and which lie between 
Nepal and Kashmir in a note. For this history inscriptions 
andt coins are available as also legendery accounts preserved 
in Nepal and elsewhere. 

NEPAL. 

The present state of Nepal is about 500 miles long and 
about 100 miles broad and lies to the north of India. It 
extends from Kumaon on the west to Sikkim on the east. 
It is bounded on the south by the jSindstone Range of 
tills which are a continuation so to/speak of the Siwalik 
range in the Panjab at the southern base of the Himalaya 
mountains. On the north of Nepal is the chief snowy 
range of the Himalayas a^hd most of its highest peaks e. g. 
Mt. Everest, Dhavalagiri and KanchanagangS. are on the 
northern borders of Nepal beyond which extends Tibet. 
Three principal rivers rise thence and pass through this 
state viz. the Rapti in the western part, the Qandaka in 
the central and the Koshi or Kausiki in the easternv the 
latter two being also calle|i Sapta Gandaka and Sapta 
Kausiki in Nepal as seven streams unite to form them 
within the bounds of this state like the Sapta Ganga in 
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GsrhwaL The country is of course mostly mountainous/but 
there are several open valleys which are fertile and culti- 
vated though they are generally limited in extent. 

The most noted and extensive of these valleys Is the 
valley of Nepal properly so called. It is surrounded by 
mountains like the valley of Kashmir and is about 20 
miles in length and 10 miles in breadth. A small river 
( lesser than the VitastS of Kashmir) runs through this 
valley and unites with another river in the centre of it. 
These two riverss are named BSgmati and Vishnumati and 
uniting they get out of the valley through a gorge in the 
southern hills into the plains of India. The valley U 
about 4700 ft. above the sea level and consequently enjoys 
a very fine climate which is not very cold. The soil is 
fertile and the chief crop is of courso rice as in Kashmir. 
Vegetables and all sorts of fruit are grown in this and 
the adjorning valleys. It. is, therefore, ver?/ tliickly popu- 
lated and there are several towns in it the chief being 
Kathmandu or Kantipur which is situated on the con- 
fluence of the Bagmati and Vishnumati and Lalitapatana 
and Bhatgaon (Bhaktagiama). 

The original inhabitants of Nepal are called Newars 
and belong as already stated to the Mongolian race. They 
are of short stature, but strong and muscular. They are 
flat faced and yellow. They do the agriculture as also the 
trade of the country and are thus true Vaisyas according 
•to the BhagavadgUa. They are characterised like many 
Mongolian peoples by lax marital relations. A Newar girl 
when quite a child is married to a Bel fruit which then is 
thrown into a river. The girl is therefore never in want of 
a man when she is grown up, but can give him up if she is 
dissHisfied with him by simply placing two betel-nuts 
under his bed and walking out of his hou.se. The 
«tory in the Mah^harata is, therefore, not quite strange 
wherein it is stated that Pandu when in the Himalayas 
said to nis wife “ Formerly women were unrestrained/’ 
In fact lax marital relations chaisacterise most Mongolian 
Himalayan peoples and the ideas of Gandharvaa 
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ftnd Apsarasas have developed out of them in the 
Hindu Pur&nas. . 

The Indo^Aryans ' go to the other extreme in this 
matter; at least they have done so in NepaL Aimong the 
higher castes in Kepal the Aryans or mixed Aryaim punish 
adultery most seywely. The guilty wife is imprisoned for 
life, while the injured husband has the right to out down 
the guilty man in public; the latter, however, is 
allowed to run away if he can. No widows are allowed to 
remarry ; while those who elect to burn themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands are otMupelled 
to do so, if bjn chance they lose heart and wish to turn 
back fron^ the burning pile. Such extremely high notions 
of a wife's duty in one caste and such lax views of it 
in another placed side by side in the same country 
afford an interesting example of the power of ideas 
on human ctfttoms* 

The Indo*Aryans have immigrated into Nepal within 
historical times. The latest invasion was that of the 
Gurkhas who claim descent from the Sisodias of Chitore 
whence after its fall before Allauddin some Bajputs 
migrated into a valley to the west of Nepal. There they 
appear to have mixed with the Himala;|r^ jeeple of 
the Mongolian race and formed the present Gurkha 
(or Gorkha) people. Their Aryan charaohsristios, however, 
are still apparent. Dr. Wright who has wrifien a detailed 
history of Nepal from native chronicles st^s page 25 in. 
describing the Gq^ldias “TheGorkhiM or Gorkhftlia for- 
merly occupied the district round 41he tWn of Qorkha 
which is about 40 miles west of EAthamSndu. They are 
said to be of Rajput descent and to have been driven on: 
of Rajputana on the occasion of a Mahomedan invasion. 
'They first settled near P&lpa having passed through 
Rumaon hills and gradually extended their dominion to 
Gorkha. The Gorkhas are in general finb^ooking men. 
Some of the higher castes such as are found in regiments 
are tall a.pd slim in figure and muscular and enduring 
and bgbe high< features like the natives of Hindustan. 
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lEowever owing to intermarriage they have beeom^ much 
mixed. They are essentially a milite^ race. They are 
temperate and hardy and make good soldiers. They are 
by no means industrious and take but a smalt share in 
the agricultural or mechanical labours of the country- 
The Newars are in general a shorter set of men than 
the Gorkhas and Aeir features are more of the hlongolian 
type." { page 26 )* The Gorkhas are also fairer in oom- 
plezioD than the Newars who have more yellowish features”. 
Complexion, hereditary military tendencies and strict 
adherence to Hindu religion, therefore, unmistakably 
substantiate the tradition among the Gurkhas that they are 
descended from Sisodia Bajputs. 

Speaking of the religion of the people, the Newars and 
other older people of Nepal are mostly Buddhists, though 
a large minority of the Newars are al^ Hindus. The 
higher castes especially the Brahmins and Ehatris inolu* 
ding the Gurkhas are orthodox Hindus and devout wor* 
shippers of Siva. Indeed the great temple of Pasupati is 
from ancient times the chief temple of the land and is 
also famous throughout India. Siva’s consort DurgA and 
son Ganapati are also favourite deities and have many 
temples erected to them by devout kingly worshippers. 
And the wonder is that even the Buddhists are worshippers 
of Devi. Indeed the MahSySna or Tibet Buddhism which is 
prevalent here is so full of idolatry and superstition and 
has borrowed so much from Hindu ideas that the Buddhits 
of Nepal do not scruple to saerifloe cooks, goats, and 
buffaloes to the terrible Durg& ; for this Buddhism has 
also invented its own goddesses the T&r&s who are five in 
number and who are the wives of five Buddhas (!!!) and 
have five sons. The Buddhists in Nepal like the Hindus 
are also flesh-eaters. Of course cows are sacred to .both 
and to kill or maim a cow is as heinous a crime as to kill 
.or maim a human being. 

* A contrary stateniciit appears in the Imperial OePctteer under which is 

probably Inaccurate and is perhaps a wront quotation of the woeidb ofiftrii' 
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Thus W6 sea that in tha physical aspects of the 
country and tha characterisiios of the people Nepal much 
resembles Kashmir, except in the fact already noticed viz. 
that while Kashmir has always been famous for the 
learning of its Pandits who have in historical and modern 
times too> migrated into other provinces and made their 
mark» Nepali Brahmins are not known for learning. 
Indeed Brahmins from outside have usually Imen indented 
for in Nepal and we know that the worshippers of Pasupati 
are Brahmins from the south (both Deccan and Madras). 
There are also Brahmins from Kanauj and Tirhut or 
Mithila which are contiguous to Nepal. These Brahmins 
very probably in modern days have written out the chro- 
nicles of Nepal from ancient Vamsavalis which as in 
Kashmir give a history of the valley from the most 
ancient times commencing with even Satyayuga down to 
the conquest of fhe country by the Gurkhas under Prithvi- 
Narayana in 1768 A. D. This legendery history has been 
given in summary by Dr. Wright in his book entitled 
History of Nepal. This account on the face of it is 
legendary and jumbles facts and fancies in an undistin- 
guishable mass. The chronology too is hopelessly at fault 
owing to what is imaginery and iater theory. Some 
inscriptions, however, enable us in conjunction with this 
history to give some interesting detailed facts of Nepal 
history from about 600 A« D. to 800 A. D. the pe/igd we are 
concerned with in this volume. Before proce^d^iT to detail 
it we must give a short summary of the preoiiding history. 

Whether Siva worship is older in Nepal or Buddha 
worship cannot be determined. But Piiiupati and Buddha 
equally claim the reverence of the people from ancient 
times. Asoka certainly was once sovereign of this land 
and visited it. He is said to have given his daughter in 
marriage to a local king. Nagas, Yakshas, Hakshasas 
and Dutgas are common to both rleigions. And Nepal is 
; considered a Mahapitha’" because it contains the fourmOst 
sacred shrines of the world viz, Svayambhu Chaitya, 
Gujesvari Pitha, Sivalinga Pasupati and Karlie Sma^ali*' 
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(Wright H. of If* p. 91), There is a tradition ourrent, in 
Nepal thAt Vikraniajit also came to arid ruled in Nepal 
and laid down laws. The Bhairavas of Siva may perhaps 
be attributed to his influence and were introduced along 
with other attendants of Siva. There is a jumble of dates 
here which may be neglected, for a Vikramtjit is also 
mentioned further on. But Vikrama certainly introduced 
the Samvat era in Nepal and, it is said, paid off all debts 
There is indeed a curious tradition all over India that the 
founder of an era must pay off all debts existing in the 
country, and thus make all men happy. There is n^t the 
least doubt that the Vikrama era has been in use in Nepal 
since a very long time. And here we come in contact 
with inscriptions which have been read and translated by 
two such learned antiquarians as Bhagvanlal Indraji and 
Buhler. These are all given together in Indian Antiqua- 
ry Vol. IX, and we quote them from that journal. 

The first four inscriptions are in clear Gupta 
characters*and are dated Samvat 386, 413,^ 435 and 535. 
What SamVat this is we shall see further on. The next 
important dnscription given is that of Sivadeva of the 
Lichhavi family without date and mentions Mabd>samanta 
Amsuvarman. The sixth inscription is dated Samvat 34 
and belongs to Amsuvarman himself describing him as 
a servant^of Mahadeva and of Bappa and styling him as 
Mahasamata, These two are in changed Gupta characters. 
A third dated S. 39 belongs to the same king. Besides 
other inscriptions there is next one in 8. 49 1^ Jishnu- 
gupta who was Yuvaraja to Visbnqgupta in which Maha* 
rajadhiraja Ainsuvarman is mentioned. Next comes a 
grant of Sivadeva for the maintenance of a Siva temple 
Sivesvara founded by him dated S. 119 and two others of 
this same Sivadeva in S. 143 and 145 in which a Yuvaraja 
Vijayadeva is mentioned. Lastly we have a most 
Important inscription by Jayadeva in 8. 153 which gives a 
legendery predigree to the Lichhavi kings connecting them 
with the solar line, Lichhavi being said to be a descendant 
of Dasaratha after 8 intervening kings. In this line were 
47 
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liorn Ssankavadeva, DbainiadeTa, Manadeva, Mitkldeva and 
VasantadeTa, then after IS kings came TTday adeva whose 
eon was the famous Sivadeva . who married Vateadevi 
daughter of the Maukhari king Bhogavarman and grand* 
daughter of the king of Magadha Xdebyasena. Their son 
was Jayadeva who married Rajy^evi daughter of 
Harshadeva king of Assam who had conquered Gauda, 
¥dra, Ealinga and other countries. He records this 
inscription commemorating the placing of a silver lotus 
above Pasupati and in this inscription are certain verses 
cemposed by the king himself. 

These inscriptions and the eras noted in them are dis- 
cussed by the well-known antiquarian Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Ijidraji in Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII p. 411 along with the tradi- 
tional dynastic lists preserved in Nepal also given by him 
and by Dr. Wright who in his history noticed above 
summarises onfe such Vamsavali given him by a Buddhist 
monk. These Vamsavalis are all legendary but contain 
very many real facts buried under imaginary stories. Now 
Pandit Bhagavanlal rightly observes that Amsuvarman in 
these inscriptions is the same Amsuvarman whois spoken 
of by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Nepal about his time. He 
appears to have been a Thakuri or Rajput and originally 
a Samanta or feudatory of the Lich^vi kirig of Nepal 
named Sivadeva ; but gradually to hfpf assun^ real sov- 
ereignty Rimself. Nqw his first inscription is dated 
Samvat 34. This Samvat is clearly, therefore, the Harsha 
era. The Vamsavali history as given by Dr. Wright at 
Chap. Ill p. 133 says that the first king Of the new dynasty 
was Amsuvarman. Just before this at p. 131 it is stated 
that Vikramajit a powerful monarch of Hindustan founded 
a new era and came to Nepal to introduce his era here. 
Now this is a second mention of the coming of Vikramajit 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in holding that this 
refers tojl;^ conquest of Nepal by Harsha and the intro- 
duction, of his era, the legend ©onfoupding him with 
the Vikrama of 57 B. C. The change m the era in the 
inscriptions also indicates the same thing. This inscription 
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^ith the gaJbled story ef the Tanisavalis and Hiuen ' 
Tsang’s acaoant combine to prove that Harsha conquered 
N^al and introdooed his era there most probably in 
tie days of Sivadeva Licobavi, This conquest may be 
looked upon as attested to even by Bans when he says in 
the Harsha Charitia 

Our history is concerned with the conquest of Harsha 
jind with later events. But as we have said before, it 
would be interesting to note here the historical facts before 
this event which can be gathered from hiscriptions. Now 
the Vshnsavalis mention oortaia kings before HarAa who 
are also mentioned in inscriptions and these are 1 Vrishs- 
deva 2 Sankaradeva 3 Dharmadeva 4 Manadeva, o Mahi- 
(leva and Vasantadeva. They are not only mentioned in 
Jayadeva’s inscription ( no. IS ) of Harsha S. 153 i.fe. A. 1). 

759 but they have left their own inscriptioifs as stated 
before dated S. 386, 435 and 535. The question here 
what Samvat is this. They certainly precede Jayadeva of 
759 A. D. by many generations i. e. several centuries. 
Now it is impossible to take the Gupta era here, for the 
years would be, adding 320, 706, 755, and 855 A. D. .Sake 
era of 78 A. D. and Vikrama era of 57 B. C. are both 
sdmissable. But Pandit Bhagavanlal has rightly 
held that the Vikrama era alone is applicable 
sonsidering the number of generations that 
intervened between Jayadeva of759 A. D. and Manadeva 
)f the first inscription. We find from inscription no. 35 
hat Jayadeva was- preceded by the famous 1 Sivadeva 
ton-in-law of the powerful Maukhari, 2 Narendradeva^ 
hen 13 unnamed kings then 17th Udayadeva, 18th Vasan- 
adeva, I9th Mnhideva and 20th Manadeva 
ton of Dharmadeva and Rajyadevi as mentioned ’ 
n inscription No. 1 of 8. 386. These 19 kings if a.ssjgned 
vbout 437 years at 2.3 year’s average for each generation 
IS usual will take Manadeva to A.D. 322 (759-437). KS.386 
le treated as Vikrama Samvat we get A.D. 326 which 
s near Manadeva’s date above obtained. But if we take 
iamvat 386 as given in the Saks era it gives us A. D. 464. 
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Under this Tievr there will be between Minadeva ancf 
Jayadeva 759-464 =■ 295 years which for 19 or even 18 
generations of kings in the interval ‘ gives 15 or 16 years' 
only for each generation. One is, thereforei convinced 
that Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in taking the Vikrama 
Samvat for the early inscriptions in Nepal; thoogh this 
contradicts the view of many antiquarian's, as the Pandit 
himself has observed, that the Vikrama Samvat was 
concocted about the beginning of the 5th century- A.D. This 
is the great importance and value of these inscrijptions 
as they umistaknably give us a date in Vikrama Samvat 
so old ps 386 or A. D. 329 i. e. preceding the fifth century. 

We will now turn to our period. The first thing to be 
noticed is that Harsha seems very definitely to have con- 
quered Nepal and introduced his era there. This was in 
the days of a Licchavi king named Sivadeva and must have 
happened vefy soon after Harsha's aooesion, sometime 
about 610 A. D. The king being thus weakened his S&man- 
ta Amsuvarman, a powerful prince, easily becaine ascen- 
dent, but not so ascendent as to throw away Harsha’s era, 
or to throw away his own title as S&manta. JBeace Mis two 
inscriptions use the Harsha era and stUl -retain the title 
Ssmanta though he virtually renutiped the master as 
chief minister or commander. This sort of dott ble lordship 
lasted probably for some generations. Pamliit Bhagvanlal 
mentions a parallel in the latest history Nepal itself 
viz. of the family of the prime minister Jang Bahadur. But , 
there are more such parallele in Indian bistory and we 
may quote the Pesh^as themselves on our side who for 
four generations were both ministers and masters while 
thiS'Batara chiefs for generations were ostensibly kings and 
yet powerless. Hiuen Tsang states that “ the kings in 
Nepal were Kshatriyas and believed in Buddha. Aipsu- 
varman a recent king had written a treatise on Etymology"- 
This description shows that Aipsuvarman was then dead 
but not necessarily when Hiuen Tsang visfited Sravasti. It 
is probable he never went to Nepal personally but collected 
information which was noted, later and at that time Ainsu- 
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TurniftB wsB d€N^* Inscription no. 7 is by Ainstivftrma him* 
and is datsid Samvat ^ which bsia^ in Harsha^s sra 
gives DvM^lS. He must have been alive then and it can 
not be explained how Sir Vincent Smith gives 641 A D. as 
the date of his death (E, H. 3rd Ed, p. 366). But Ainsu*- 
vsrman musi have died before Harsha very probably and’! 
he was not the man who gav^ assistance to the ‘Chinese 
envoy who was maltreated by the ruler of Tirhut as stated 
in the^ history of Kanauj. For it appears that Aipsuvarman 
at least in his later days was a st launch Hindu and 
a worshipper of Siva as may be surmised from the 
following epithet applied to him in this very inscription 
viz. 

This wording not only corroborates 
Hiuen Tsang^s report about Amsuvarman’s learning but 
shows that he had seen the fallacy of the wr^g philosophy 
(of course Buddhism). The course of history in Nepal, 
therefore, at this time was the same as elsewhere. 
The kings upto Amsuvarman were sometimes Buddhists.^ 
sometimes Vaishnavites. The first Vishnudeva whose name 
we have in inscription No. 1 is described in Ins. No. 15 of 
Jayadeva as i. e. favourer of the teaching of 

Buddha- The Buddhist religion probably led to the enervation 
oftheTcinely line and Amcuvarman appears to have become 
supreme, being a professor of the sturdier religion of Siva. 
It is pertinent to note that this Amsuvarman and his 
successors call themselves in the beginning of their in- 
scriptions i. e. .favoured by the feet of 

Lord Pasupati while the first four inscriptions do not 
contain this epithet. The Lord Pasupati was certainly 
there^before Amsuvarman. For Hiuen Tsang describing 
the people of Nepal says, “ The people are rude and ^ 
deceitful and ugly in appearance; but skilled mechanics 
(a true description of the Mongolian peoples ». They believed 
both the false and true religions, Buddhist monasteries and 
Leva temples touching each other”. We may, therefore, 
sure .that Pasupati was already there but the kings 
Were usually Buddhists and sometimes Vaishnavites. 
Whatever be the reason, Amsuvarman established 
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bimself as paramount Simanta and was a worshipper 
ofPasnpati. The other epithet occurs in all 

inscriptions both in Ain3avarman*s as in the previous ones 
dated in Vikrama Samvat. It seems that Bappa was the 
name or an epithet of the founder of the royal family of 
Licchavis, which was mentioned with reverence by ail, 
like that of Sivaji Chhatrapati mentioned both by the 
Peshwas and the Satara kings. Another similarity to the 
later parallel maybe found in the fact that wh^ite the 
Licciiavi kings issue their edicts from Managriha^Amsu- 
varman and his successor's issue them from KaUasakuta 
These palaces must be located in different towns like 
Poona and Satara and the titular king ruled in one city 
while the real sovereign held his court in another. 

Amsuvai^an probably died in. 646 A. D. His son 
^ibhuvarraan (S. 45 or A. D. 651) also filled the same posi- 
tion. The king Sivadeva must have afforded assistance to 
the Chinese envoy at this time against the governor of Tirhut 
Inscription No. 8 (Ind. Ant. Vol. IX) of S. 49 or A. D. 655 
mentions a king Jishnugupta and his heir apparent Vishnu 
gupta. The change of name-ending fretti Vairpap to Oupta 
indicates, probably that these were otbfr descendants 
of Amsuvarman. But the iatter^ps mentioned in this 
record w'ith great respect and 8tyld4 ns mabarajadhiraja. 
This indicates that they must hate been his successors 
and relations and they also issued orders from Eailasa- 
kuta. This inscription - mentions one Dhruvadeva as 
king and he must have succeeded Sivadeva. 

We now con, 9 to Sivadeva the second a famous kingt 
the father of Jayadeva- He has left three inscriptions. In 
the first dated S. 119=A. D. 7%S he grants a land for the 
due w'orship of Sivesvara temple founded by himself to 
a P&supatEcharya. In the next dated 143 S.*‘74§ A. D. 
he assigns lands for the maintenance of l§ivadeva Vih^ra 
for Buddhists. This is charaeteristio of Nepal kings wbO’ 
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like their sabjeDts were worshippers of Hindu deities and 
Buddhistic gods. Even Hiuen Tsang as above quoted has 
noted thdt Huddbist monasteries and Deva temples were 
close together. In the third inscription H. 8. daXed 14 i or 
751 A.D. the Dutaka or messenger is Yuvaraja Vijayadeva 
who may bo Jayadeva the neat king himself as Pandit 
Bhagvanlal says or his elder brother predeceased. In this 
inscription we come across a new slokn not yet found in 
inscriptions charging future rulers against the resumption 
of the gift, a sloka which may be quoted here for the in- 
formation of the curious reader.: “ wr “ ( who says 
is not stated ) : 

q ii 

This Sivadeva married a daughter of a MaukharL king 
and a grand-daughter of Adityasena, the Gupta king of 
Magadha. This shows that the Nepal Lichhavi dynasty 
was related to the ruling Kshatriya families ia Indie » 
His son Jayadeva came to the throne between 145 and 153 
H. S. in the latter of which year his long interesting in- 
scription is dated. The first portion of it gives the pedi- 
gree of the Liohhavis and assigns them to the solar line. 
With regard to this claim we will add a separate note. 
But the Lichhavis were then in the eighth century A. D# 
certainly treated as solar line Kshatriyas ; and this king 
himself married a daughter of Harshadeva king of Assam. 
Who ruled after Jayadeva we do not know. But the 
Vams&valis of Nepal give the chronology early Nepal 
kings in such a different manner that it is not possible to 
give a connected line without the corroboration of in* 
scriptions. It is, therefore, not possible to asy when this 
line of Lichhavi kings ended. A new Rajput dynasty was 
certainly founded in the 9th century and with that two 
new towns viz. Klrtipura and Bhaktapura or Bhatgaon as 
it is now called were founded and also a new era called the 
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Jlepali era datiog from Odi 879 A.P. (^ka SOI) wag 
founded bf tbit oe«r dynaatf. Wben tbit nair dynasty 
came to power is also not certain ; but certain it is that 
it is not 4he first king pf this line who founded . the . era. 
Dr. Wright mentions in the history of the preceding 
dynasty' towards the end Miat a Brahmin who was considered 
an incarnation of SankarSchSrya came to visit the country 
to see how the rules and customs established by Sankara- 
chfirya were observed. This fact we will discuss at length 
ib our next volume to which it pertains. We may 
generally state that the Lichhavi line of kings came to 
end sometime between 759 A. D. the date of Jayadeva’s 
long inscription and 879 A. D. the starting date of 
the Nepali era. 



notes 

<l) LICHHAVJS. 

The Lichhavistwe have seen in JAyadeva's inscripiiiondated Haridit. 
Kra 153 or A. D. 759, connect thenaeelvee with the :iolar line of Kehatri- 
yas, alleging that Lichhavi was the name of a king eighth in descent 
from DaiSaratha father of Bgma. This Was of eourse in oonsonance with 
the prevailing nations of the 8th century A. D. and those preceding and 
following it when every king tried to aesign his family either to the 
solar or the lunar race. We similarly find the Cholas of the south call 
themselves solar Ksbatriyas in insoriptions noted in the history of the 
Eastern ChSluky as and the PSndya-Cbola areDravidas pre-eminently from 
%e times of the MahSbbSrata. It seems that the kingly families in the 
outlying territories who accepted the Aryan faith were» even in the days 
of the Manusmriti ( 2nd century B. C. ), conceded by the orthodox 
Aryans to be Ksbatriyas, but a distinction was mlde and toey were 
called VrStya Ksbatriyas, that is, Ksbatriyas who had lest the San^ska:- 
ras or discontinued Aryan religious ceremonies owing to the irss of 
contact with Brahmins. These VrStya Ksbatriyas Manu enumerates 
in the following sloka : — 

^ (»r3 X, 22). 

This slpka clearly contains the names of those outlying foreign peoples 
whose kingly families were admitted to be VrStya Ksbatriyas. The 
Dravldas are the well known Chola-Pandya-Kerala kings of the south, 
while the Niebbavis or^Liobhavis and the Khasas are well known people^ 
of the north. (Nata, Karana and Zalla are lost to history while the 
Mallas are also lost probably, though V.alla kingdoms are mentioned in 
the MahSbharata list). Both the Khasas and Lichhavis are historical 
peoples and undoubtedly belong to the Mongolian^ race. The Lichhavis 
were rulers in India also and were allied to the SSkyas in which clan 
Buddha was born. They were included within AryaHisra in most 
ancient times and a Lichhavi princess was the mother of the Onpta line 
ef emperors of India. Perhaps she was a Nepal princess. It is not 
therefore strange that in later history the Lichhavis were 
practically treated as Ksbatriyas and had marriage relations with most 
undoubted Aryan Kshatriya families like the If aukharis. The Khasas 
will be noticed in the next note. 

(2> MINOR HIMALAYAN STATES. 

Between Kashmir and Nepal there were than and there are even 
now many minor bill states in the Himalayan region. The eblel in- 
48 
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habita»<>s of this region were the Khasas or Ehaiaa mentioaed even ia 
. the Manusmriti as otie of the VrSt^ra Kshatriyas. This people are aer^ 
tainly Mongolian in face and at one time must have had their own kings 
in these regions. The Aryans* however, viz. Brahmins and Kshairiya.s 
migrated iil|o these regions probably about the thne of the Greek or Sake 
or KushSn imrasions of the Panjab and the Kshatriyas founded Aryan 
kingdoms which have subsisted almost to this day. As has often been 
said these Himalayan dynasties of kings are very long lived like meat 
or fruit preserved in ice. These dynasties in the cold regions of the 
Himalayan mountains continued undecayed and undisturbed for cen. 
turies and many of them subsist to-day. They have also preserved old 
mamners and traditions very faithfully and we can often go to the 
Himalayas for the purpose of ascertaining old customs which once pre* 
vailed in India. Some information relating to these states is given 
below from Cunningham's Archeeological Survey Report (Vols.V and IX) 

Chamba : — The ancient name of this state ia Champs as mentioned 
in the RSJatarangi^T. The state occupies the whole course of the Ravi 
and its tributarie.s^within the mountains. The Raja there is a SHrya- 
vatp6i king and his Purohita has preserved a genealogy of the reigning 
family which as usual begins with BrahraS. Some inscriptions at 
Barraavar or Varraapura on the Ravi preserve a few names of kings and 
the Rajatarangipl also mentions some* The inscriptions mention the 
Vamsa as Moshanasva Gotradityavaip/?a ( ), a gotra 
name wbibh we do not find in the modern lifts of Gotras which is a 
remarkable fact. The Rajas as usual are worshippers of Siva, Parvati 
Ganesa, Lukshml and NarSyapa or Vishpu and it»ve founded many 
temples to them at Barmavar. and Champa. ,.Th^>naihes of the kings 
all end in Varma and we give the foUowing p«^ xo..our 

period from the list given by CunntnghiM of ooiiirse i^om the lists 
supplied by local Rajas ( Arch. S. R. Yol.^fx p. 11 4 and 115 ) C 1 ) Adi- 
varma .( 2 ) Deva V. ( 3 ) Mandra V. ( 4 ) KantSra V. (5) Parakalpa V. 
t 6) Aja V. (7 ) Mem V. ( 8) Suvarna V. and, <9 ) I«ak8bmi V, said in 
the local list to be killed in an invasion of'Hlechhas. This invasion 
Cunningham strangely enough, takee to bd that of Sankarvarman of 
Kashmir in ^90 A. D. Taking 30 years as overage for each reign in 
this Himalayan line of kings we may take it that these nine kings 
ruled for about 270 years and that Xdiv. began to reign in about 620 
A. D- The next king mentiontd isMoshana V. (who may perhaps be the 
MoshanSsva of the inscriptions. ) 

The names of later kings need not be given but those kings who are 
mentioned in the Bkjataraoginl are the following, 1 Sala ki^ed by 
Ananta of Kaiiimir in 1030 A. D. 2 A4ata whose sister was married by 
Kala^a (A. D. 1060 ) and 3 Udaya who U mentioned about 1121 ki this 
history of Kashmir. 
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Theaucifent name of this state was Udumbara. The 
chief city is now called PathSnkot which is situated in a nafrow neck 
of land 16 miles in width which divMes the valleys of the, Bias and 
Ihe Ravi. It is a g^reat emporium of trade between the Tillages of ChambS 
and Kangra in the hills and Lahore and Jullandar ip the plains”. 
The name Path«n is also written Paithan vhic)' is clearly an nbbreTia* 
tion of Pratishtbana and is the same name as -ehat ot Paithan 
on the OodaTari. 

The old name of the country Udumbar.a is mentiooed in V;iraha* 
mihira’s list of. oountries, along with Kapisthala who are the KnmbLsthoii 
of Arrian's Indica. In the Vishnu PurSi^a, tii>e name is tnaniioned with 
Trigarta and Kulinda which are Kangra ar 1 Kulu of modern days. The 
present Rajas are called Pathaniyas and trace their origin tc twenty 
generations back. Probably before that time the small kingdom was 
under Jglandbara. The local list of kings given by Devi 8&h Bra!; min 
to Cunningham commenced with Jayap5la w^ho is said to bo a Pundir 
or descendant of Pandii i. e. a Tomar Rajput descended from Atjuna* 
The list extended from JayapSla of about 1095 A. D. to Jaswaiusing 
uf 1846. These Rajas of Nurpur were of great note^uring Mahomodan 
times from the days of Raja Bakhtamalla who sided with Sikaudur 
against Akbar aod who was put to death by Bairamkhan who placed liis 
brother Takhtaraalla on the gadi in his place. 

Mandt : — The mountain course of the Bias is divided between tne 
three kingdoms of K.ulu,Mandi and Kangra; Kangra being lowest* Mandi 
la the middle and Kulu, highest up. The Mandi family is a 
younger b*‘anch of the Suketa family the separation having taken 
place about 1200 A. D. as the story of the family tells. But the copper* 
plate inscription of the temple at Nirmand givies four names all of whom 
take the suffix Sena which is peculiar to the family of Suketa and 
Mundi and these four correspond to certain names in the local lis| of 
kings. The date of the last (Satnudrasena) of the four is probably 
Bamvat 1227 or 1170 A. D. which agrees well with the succeeding 27 
names upto the death of Bala Birasena in 1857. 

The letters of the inscription at Nirmand are of the Gupta type 
which has misled some to believe that it must be dated in the 4th or 5th 
century A. D. ** But these Gupta characters have been always in use in 
the hills between the Jumna and the Indus. They are found on the 
coins of the Kangra raja# so late as the time of Trailokya Chandra 
contemporary of Jehangir and in all inscriptions of Kashmift Kungray 
s^nd Mandi whose king JSlamsena died in 1838 and the sati pillars in 
bis reign bear the words MahSrSja in the same Gupta characters* 
^nfact the Banias of Mandi still keep their accounts in Gupta cbarac- 
ters and a Bania could easily read Samundra Gupta's insonption on 
^he Allahabad Pillar when shown to him." This illustrates what sre 
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have said in the begintiiog viz. that things in the snovrs of the Hima- 
layas are long pfeservad. 

The gexiealogf given by Cunniaghaai from the Igcal Hat begins with 
Virasena whom he places about 765 A. D. from whom Samundrasena the 
recorder of the Nirmand inscription above noted is the 17th and his 
date is 1166 A. D. The genealegy comes down to the 45th generation 
In Vi jayasena of 1851 A. D. The number of sati pillars here is very 
large indeed the last being so late as 1838 A. D. . 

Kulu and Simla states—In all these States especially between 
Nepal and.Kangra are spread the Kunet people who are a bratch of the 
Khasas. They are very numerous in these regions. These are, 
according to Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas mentioned by VarShu 
Mihira and the Kulindas mentioned in the Vishpu PurSpa. Kulindas are 
mentioned in the Mah3bhSrata list of peoples also but as no locations or 
even directions are mentioned in that list it is impossible to decide 
whether these Kulindas are the Himalayan Kunets* When the Aryan 
immigration among them took place cannot be determined. But the 
following observations of Cunningham may be given here. •* The 
Kunets and the KUhsas both profess to have been the masters of these 
hills before the Aryan immigration which followed the Mahomedan 
conquest. All the ancient remains within the present area of Kunet 
occupation are assigned to a people who are called Mois or Mons and 
4 ill agree that these were the Kunets themselves. The fact is that 
Mon is simply their Tibetan name while Kuuind or Kunet is their 
Indian name’* (Arch. S. R. Vol. IX p, 127 ). Further “ in DvSra Hith in 
Garhwal there are a number of monuments like tombs built of lafjge flat 
tile^ which the people attribute to the Mois or MoDs.^,^|^e8e I take to • 
be the ancient Kunets before they were driveU from DvEru HSth 
to Joshimath”. 

Here is a possible explanation of the riddle in . ibu Furgp^ already 
noticed as to who the Monas were whose mlech^g jrule is mid to follow 
that of the Sakas and Tukharas. It seems lhj|t these yldooas of the 
PurSi^as were the very ahcestors of the Kttlind|^( who Were a Tibetan 
people and who ruled for some time even in pe plains of the Panjab 
and Cis-Sutlej provinces after the Kushans. Tpey are said properly to be 
the ancestors of the modern Kunets becauiw they were then unmixed 
mlechhas and the modern Kunets appear to l>e mixed Aryan and nou' 
Aryan people or they may have been Kha4as proper who also are now 
mixed. But the Kunets themselves use that name (Mona) for the ancient 
possessors of these bills. These Cis — ^Himalayan Menas may also, 
Cunningham thinks, be connected with the Mundas of Eastern India ' 
and strangely enough their name also appears in the Kaliyugavfuture 
kings of mleohha race. The following line from the Vishnu PurUoa ha 
been quoted already, mwt gegw 

w (PI. « a?«n. v*). 

Tbe period 1080 years is absurd but probably it represents the total of 


T. 
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the reign* eenn Ifthey were contemporaneous. However, tne Uundae 
and the Monas nwntioned here may well be identified according to 
Cunningham with these Eastern Indian and Ois-Himalayan pet^lrs who 
may have become predominant after the Tumshkas or Tukharas 1. e. 
the Kushan^ were overthrown. 


Whatever that may be* the Kunindas were certainly ahoted people 
in the days of Varftha-mihira (500 A. D.) who mentions them among the 
north-west section of India peoples and who even mentions them sepa- 
rately as pointed out |y Cunningham (p. 134 ditto) where the evil influence 
of bad planets on each set of triple Naksbatras is ine;Mtioned* “The 
following in regular order will perish viz. PSuchatia. Magadha. Kalinga* 
Avanti, Inarca, Sindhu-Sauvlra* HSrahflna, Madra. and finally, king of 
the Kunindas. Therefore there must have been in oven Hiueu Tseng's 
iiaya a Kuninda powerful separate kingdom. Cunningham identified 
their country withBrughna^the capital of which near Baria on the west of 
tile Jumna has been identified as Sugh by him. It comi rised the greater 
})art of the Kunet country, the remaining portion being divided ^tweeu 
Kuluta or Kulu and Satadru or Panjor. “Tliis is the very district In 
which the coins of Amoghabhtiti king of the Kunindas are found most 
plentifully. His date I have fixed approximately aseB. C. 150 as three 
coins were found in company with 30 coins of the Greek king Apollodo- 
rus in a field near JvalSmukhi (p. 134).* 


The people pf these kingdoms were then Buddhists as all Mongolian 
peoples generally were. Aryan influence must have therefore pene- 
trated these hilly regions in ancient times. Who the kings were 
from the 7th to 12th century we cannot say. Certain it is that the 
KunetS) the modern people of these parts are a mixed race “ aboriginal 
Tartars by the mother's side but Aryans by the fathers,” sons of 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas born of Kunet or Khasa women who as 
mentioned in Nepal history were never un billing to form such connec- 
tions. Their progeny was and is treated as iCshatriyas; a fact which seems 
ro western scholars inexplicable. But the simple explanation ia that the 
Khasas were from Menu’s time treated us VrStya Ksbatriyas (see the 
sloka already quoted) and the marriage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas with 
them wasnever illegal in ancient times down even to the media*val period* 
The progeny was of course treated as Kshatriyas. Marriage was formal 
but bindipg* the Ksbatriya Kbasas being VrStya. Hence there was no 
setting aside of Sastra in this custom which prevailed in the Himalayan 
regions where the emigrating Aryans* Brahmins and Kshatriyas having 
rtecessarily few women with them had perforce to take Kunet wives. 


* Another ancient kina of SruMhna is mentioned in inscriptions et flarfaut where 
Cunnin (than*, has found an inscription on a Torana or Aatewav mentioning a Srughna 
Dhanabhfiti, whose inscription also was found in Mathura and who Cunningham 
says was contemporaneous with Apollodotus and Atnimitra. The Knnindss thus 
)»ad once extensive sway upto Harhut in C. See Cunningham's Barh. pp« lSf*lSQ. 



CHAPTER XIX 
♦THE KINGBOMS OF THE PAN JAB. 

(We now come to the history of the Panjab-the land par excellence of 
the Indo-Arydns,— during the first portion of the mediaeval Hindu period. 
That history is certainly very meagre and it is henc# that we are taking 
it the last. It seems there were no powerful kingdoms in the Panjob 
during this period and the details too that are to be found in the reeotds 
of adjoining Countries are seanty and fitful. Yet, we may make an 
attempt to understand the history of this important part of India from 
such materials as are at present available.) 

Hiuen Tsarg mentions in the Panjab the following 
kingdoms or rather ^tmcts that were independent 
kingdoms at one time ; for many of them in his time were 
subject to Eashintr. He mentions on ^Naming into India 
proper after crossing the Indus:— 1 Tsxila (Rawalpindi) 
2 Sinhapura (Salt range tract bounded on the west by the 
Indus ) and 3 ITraSa (Haripur or Hazara). These kingdoms 
were formerly subject to Gandhara but were then under 
Kashmir. The fact appears to be that when the Hun 
empire fell, Kashmir made itself master of most c# its 
Indian provinces. The seat of the Hun pofNr was at 
Gfindhara and it had even engulfed Kashmir, |^| Kashmir 
regained its independence under when 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yri jUU M M iiin 'pf Mandsaur 
about 500 A. D. Kashmir grew gteotiger still under the 
Earkota dynasty before the veigr time of the visit of 
Hiuen Tseng, i. e about 600 A. ruled over Taxila, 

Sinhapura* and TJrasa* kingdoms mentioned by 

him ajre 4 Funach and 5 or Rajduri. These were 

also subject to Kashmir in fact normally so. ^e 

Slnhapur of Hioen Twit h^n Identified with the Sail Range mounUin 
region by Cunningham properly He thinks that the capital was at Mallot 

where there are ruins. The fort is aittt 4 e<i on a precipitous outlying spur of th«,Salt 
Range overlooking the plains at a height of about 8000 feet above the sea-level. The 
temple and gatewav which are theonl^ remains of antiquity here are in the Xashtnidan 
style of aathitecture showing that the country as stated by Hiuen Tsang was,, in 
positsiioi of Kashnir fo*s>n; t:a»e, S.’i.Ca'ij a i'la n V’* 
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next kingdoms mentioned are 6 Tekira 7 Chloabhukti, 
8 Jalandhara 9 Kuluta and 10 Satadrn, We do not know 
mnch of Chinabhufcti which was probably only a 
province (Bhukti) and is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
because it was once inhabited by some Chinese prihces. We 
know very little also of Knluta and Satadru where no 
kings are mentioned and which probably were subject to 
Kanauj in his timet for Hiuen Tsang mentions that the 
Sutlej was to the west of this Satadru kingdom. We get 
some information about Tekka and Jalandhara from 
contemporary records whi^h we procet>.l t > relate. 

Taking Jalandhara first, a name still surviving in 
ihe Jalandhara city we find the following short notice of 
it by Cunningham which we take from bis “Coins of 
Mediaeval India’* ( pp. 99-100 ) “The rich district of 
Jalandhara originally comprised the two ^Doabs lying 
between the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The capital of 
the country was Jalandhara and Kot Kangra was its chief 
stronghold. The name is derived from the Danava 
Jalandhara killed by Siva."*^ The dead demon stretched; 
it is said, across the Panjab. The Titan’s mouth is said to 
be JvalamukhI and his feet are at Multan; and the part 
about Jalandhara is said to be his back and hence it is called 
Jalandhara Pitha a name slightly altered by Akbar to 
Jalandhara Bit, Another name for this country is 
Trigarta i. e. watered by the three rivers Ravi, Bias and 
Butlej. Hemachandra in his Kosa says 
and this name Trigarta is also still in use being handed 
down from the days of the Mahabh^rata. The royal 
family of Trigarta believes that they are descended from 
Susarman of the Mahabharatafame (whowithDuryodhana 
made a raid on Matsya cattle ) and who fought in the 
great war against the Pandavas. They are lunar race 

The story of the demon Jalandhara is <iycn in the Padma PurSjria. He is said to 
hi 4 son of the Ganites by the Ocean and vras blessed by Brahma vrho asked the Ocean 
recede and make room for him and the sea act ordinglv receded from the Himalayas 
I ♦ « story is like the story about Konkan based on the jteolo tol aspect of the Panjab 
‘‘casheiis being still found at the foot of the Himalayas The idea ol tne demen* 
stretching across the Panjab is well explained by Cunidngham hy the running of th* 

rivers Satlej and Kavi inj^icient times parallel to each o»her upto Multl-n 
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Esfaatriyas and take the sufSz of Chandra to their name 
all along. An insoription in the temple of Bsijsnath at 
Kiragr&ma dated A. D, 804 names Jayaoha^dra as the 
B&ja of J&landhara. The B&jataranginl states that 
PrithTi Chandra the Baja of Trigarta fled before Sankar- 
varman. Ealhana again mentions one tndra Clumdra aa 
the Baja of J&landhara about Mu 1>. Their coins 
show the same symbol viz: a horseman whiph symbol is used 
by most coins of the PanJab and of Kabul and Prithvirai of 
Delhi and even Mahomedan kings like 'Mahmud and 
diori copied it”. 

The kings of Trigarta were sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent throi^out Mahomedan times and 
we shall have to relate the taking of the precipitous fort of 
Kangrain the history of Mahmud’s expeditions in the next 
volume. As in many hill kingdoms e. g. Assam, one and 
the same dynainy seems to have ruled over Jslandbara 
from the most ancient times down to the modern for reasons 
which we have frequently mentioned before. Jslandhara 
was lost as a kingdom in Mogul days though Kct Eangra 
still preserves the dynasty as one of local Rajas. 

We go on to the Tekka kingdom. Hiuen Tsang says 
that the former capital was Sialkot or .Sskala and that 
Mihirakula ruled there. It appears that the Hun king- 
dom of Sialkot which was destroyed by Yaaedharman was 
subsequently seized by a new dynasty of Eeltatriyas called 
T§.k or Takshaka. This name is mentioned even in the 
Chachan&ma. The kingdom lay between the Bavi and 
the Chinab i. e. to the north of the J^landhara kingdom. 
The description given by Hiuen Tsahg accords well with 
. this position but the remark that -flte Indus was on its 
border seems somewhat strange unless we believe that the 
kingdom stretched across the Panjab from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the Indus. The people he says were not 
Buddhists a fact which agrees well with the story of the 
persecution of the Buddhists by Mihirakula who was him- 
self a worshipper of Siva and who hated Buddhism 
thoroughly though he was a foreigner. The T&ks wens of 
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their hieWy. 

The bfcirtokjler of Ae Eajputs says that they 'were 

one of tha«^li^ fats&ilies of ICshatnyas but that they 
have left ao traoe of themselves now as they were entirely 
converted to Mahomedanism in Mahomedan times. 

It is not qatte clear if Thakfclya mentioned In the 
reign of Sankarvarman of Kashmir by Kalhana is the 
same kingdom of Tftk; ajpparently this Tak kingdom is 
referred to here thot^gh Kalhana uses the word 
which is not equivalent to TSk (^), The qftrar was 
assailed by Bhoja, king of Kanaui and ^as assisted by 
Sankarrarman. This is the only notice we get of the Tak 
kingdom during two centurU^, We do not know the 
name noY any detailed history of any king. That it was 
a powerful kingdom and did really extend up to the Indus 
is however clear from Hiuen Tsang’s description cf Multan^ 
which he visited on his return journey after Silad. Multan, h e 
records, was then subject to Tekka; as also another king* 
dom to the north which he calls Pofato. After Hiuen 
Tsang’s days Le. after Harsha’s death, when Chacha 
became the ruler of Sind, he conquered Multan and added 
it to his dominions. In fact many parts of the Panjab were 
then either subject to Kashmir or to Sind, only two king- 
doms being independent viz. TEk or Tekka and Jalandhara 
in the eastern portion of the province. 

We may here abstract an interesting account of Multan 
from Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Report Vol. V 
pp 115-lM: **Tiie ancient fortress of Multan is situate about 
4 miles on the left bank of the Chinab river. Originally it 
stood on an island in the Ravi which joined the Chinab in 
ancient times below Multan but which now joins it 32 
miles above it. The Bias river also flowed in ancient 
timas in an independent channel to the south of Multan 
though now it joins the Sutlej far higher up. In approach* 
mg Multan from Sind, Chacha had thus to cross first the 
Sutlej and then tbe dine and he»reached the left bank of 
the Rgfi at »kka which was a tort just opposite Multan 
<>n ^ the Ravi. The Cftiachanama always 

meiwinne Sikkm^iCMlaii which were on opposite banks of 
it 
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th« Bavi. In Cbacba’s 4a7« tba kiqtdom bf |Ialtaii ww 
ruled by a TSki and was subject to THki in Hiuen Tsang'g 
time. The T&ki ruler must luavenMoafaMri under Ohaeha 
as tributary for we find when Mahamad Sasim iuTaded 
Multan ih 712 A. D. there was one Bajhra Taki ruler in 
8ikka who opposed him but who eventually left the place 
and crossed the Ravi over to Multan* Multan fell before 
Kasim and remained a Mahomedan kfhgdom throughout 
the mediaeval period. 

Though this ends the history of Multan we may 
relate the history of the sun temple in Multan, a little 
further. Multan was also called Simbapur and the temple of 
the sun there was said to have been built by Samba a son 
of Shri Krishna when he was afflicted by skin disease. The 
sun is the god who is supposed to cure all skin diseases in- 
cluding leprosy and the temple of the sun at Multan was 
visi ted by Hindus chiefly from Sind and the Panjab but 
also from other parts of India. The temple was very rich. 
It is desoribed by Hiuen Tsang as also by the Chaohanama; 
by Biladauri again who writing about 815 A. D. says 
*'The people circumambulated it and shaved their beads 
and beards”. “The temple” says Istakheri in 975 A. D. “ is 
situated in the most populous part of the city in the 
market of Multan between the bazaar of ivory dealers and 
coppersmiths. The idol has a human shape and is seated 
with its legs bent in a quandyatigular posture on a throne 
made of bricks and mortar. Its whole body is covered 
with a red skin like morocco leather and nothing but it£ 
eyes are visible. Some say that^the body is made of wood 
The eyes of the idol are prscJfms gems and the head is 
covered with a crown dF Some time after 976 A. T> 

Multan was captured by a BIttmatian chief of Zelem^ sor 
of Shaiban, when the prtofits of the temple were massacred 
the statue of the sun god was broken to pieces and th( 
the temple itself was converted into a mosque. 

“But the seal of tiie Hindus and the avarice M th< 
Mahomedan rulers (for they profited from the offerings oi 
the devotees) restored the sun god and a temple seems tc 
have been built near the old one (as every where else ir 
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Visvesvara tempU andatUjjain, 
th* old MahftkaJa temple or at Apodhpa), Therefore 
although when Abul Rihan visited the city of Multan 
there was no temple nor statue, the worship of the sun god 
was flourishing when Idrisi wrote in 1130. Apparently in 
his time the Ravi had changed its course and it was now a 
little rivei — only an overflow from it in the rainy season. 
Kazwini in 1‘263 gives the same account but adds that the 
great mosque was near the temple Le.inthe very middle of 
the fort. The temple is described by the French traveller 
Thorenot who visited the place In a. D. 1668. He 
describes the idol as clothed in red leather with a black 
face and two pearls for eyes. This was before Aurangzeb 
had begun his bigoted persecution of the Hindu religion. 
The final destruction of the temple and the idol is rightly at- 
tributed to him and the temple and the sun god exist no more. 
It may be added that this worship of the sun i* Indo- Aryan 
and not borrowed from the Persians, as some believe. In 
the first place the Persians do not worship idols and the 
idol of the sun can only be Hindu. Its covering red 
leather, its ruby eyes and |he halo crown round its bead 
with its curing skin diseases are also Hindu ideas. 
Even on coins the sun is represented in this way. 
Thus says Cunningham* (Aroh.S.R. V 0 I.V. p.l22) describing 

CuQniaiihani describes the fort of Multan minutelv. There are no remains of 
undent structures, for in Multan stone is not available and buildi mis arc buiM only of 
bricks. He therefore in order to find the history of the fort sank a -well unlil uodi.&- 
*lurbed ‘mother’ earth was reached abont ilO feet below the surface all of which was the 
accumulation of a&es and he has iiven a most interesting description of the layers of 
debris found. '* The accumulation of debris seems to be about one and a half feet per 
century. Two coins were discovered at a depth of about 10 to 12 feet, the upper one of 
Kaikobad A. D. 1288 the lower one of Simanta Deva of Kabul A. D. or Bricks 
found increase in size as one ioes deeper. This shows that the ancients used lariter 
bricks, But the two interesting discoveries made in this Archaeoloftical well were the 
krcat masses of ashes found at two different depths. The upper one was about 8 feel 
thick and found below !• ft. The position of this deposit corresponds 
with the period of Mahamad Kasim’s conquest of Multan in 712 A. D. when the fort was 
stormed and burnt. The other layer of ashes was found at a depth of 3f ^cet which 
Corresponds nearly with the period of capture of the capital city cf the 

MalSoi. It is possible that this layer may be the remains of some conflagration that 
attended the massacre of the inhabitants committed by Grecian soldiers enraged at 
Alexander’s wound. Even below this layer of ashes were found a shoemaker’s sharpen* 
ing stone and a copper vessel filled with about 2 0 coins square in shape but unrecogois* 
able, being entirely coroded ”, The last proves that coins were current in India long 

Alexander’s invasion i p. lie h 
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a coin "I^e reverse is a bustof agod arhich Prineep 
refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but vhiob I believe 
to be the Multan sun god called Aditya. The head is 
surrottuded by rays %fter the Iiuiian fashion and quite dif. 
ferent f]%m the head dress of the Persian Mithra. (This 
coin Cunningham believes to belong to Dewaij founder of 
the dynasty which ruled in Sind before Chaoha about the 
year 500 A. D. ). 

A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khushru Parvej of Persia showing that some parts of Sind 
were conquered by that king as even the Chacbanama 
states. And the third coin bears the same sun god’s head. 
Onthe obverse is a legend with the words “king of Multan" 
at the end and on the reverse the rayed head of the sun with 
the name in Ns.gari of “Shri Vasudeva’’ and “Pancban 
Zabulistan”. This shows according to Cunningham that a 
king by name Vasudeva ruled in Multan sometime ver 7 
near the days of Chacha. He was probably the same as 
the Taki mentioned in the Chachanama. 

Multan was known also fo^ another temple and thence 
called Pehladpuri. The city was also called Sasyapapura 
noticed in Greek histories as Kaspeira. Kasyapa is supposed 
to be the father of Hiranya>Easipu and it is believed 
this demon ruled here and wanted to kill his son Pralbada 
for worshipping Vishnu. The tdmple of Pralhada at 
Multan was long famous, an annual mela being held 
about it on Harasimha’s birth«day. This temple was blown' 
up by an explosion of a powder-magazine in its vicinity 
about 1859 A. D. 



NOTE 

WHY THE PANJAB IS STU.L INDO^ARYAN 

The meagre details we have recorded regarding the three 
{kingdoms of Tekka, JSlandhara and Multao raise the 
<juestion why in the Fanjab which is the undoubted home 
of the Indo Aryans and whioh has always be^n warlike, no flourishing 
Hindu* kingdoms are found in, this mediaeval period cf Indiati history* 
The fact appears to be that since the invasion of Alexander that pro- 
vince has usually been under the rule foreign rac 6 S 4 Indeed the 
Fanjab has been the bui|er province of India, always trampled down by 
coaquering hordes from the north-west. When Alexander came he 
found here many kingdoms and peoples, more wax like than those he 
had met with in Asia thitherto. About 70 peoples are mentioned in 
the Panjab by Arrian as having opposed Alexander. The 
ancient PurSpas and the MahSbhgrata too rjention many kingdoms in 
the Panjab; some names stillsurvivingtothe mediaeval period. GSndhSns 
Taksha^ilS, Eekaya, Madra, Trigarta, MBlava Kshudraka, Sibi, Amba- 
shtha, Yaudheya, and many other warlike Eshatriya tribes bad thus 
kingdoms in the Fanjab when Alexander invaded India. Most them 
were conquered and many Kshatriya warriors were massacred. Inva- 
sion after invasion followed Alexander's conquest. IJpr a few years 
only the Panjab wus subject to Chandragupta and Asoka but since 200 
B* C. Baotrian Greeks ( 200-100 B. C. ) Sakas ( 100 B. 0.-100 A. 1\ ) 
JCushans (100-300 A. D.) and finally Huns 400 A. D.) invaded India and 
ruled in the Panjab. Thus while Alexander had almost destroyed all 
Kshatriya kingly families, the Panjab was devoid of native rule from 
200 B. C, to about 500 A. D. When the Hun power was overthrown 
native rule again established itself^ but there were no powerful Ksha- 
triya kingly families to assert themselves again and the province was 
ther. fere chiefly divi4ed between Kashmir and Sind, while GSndhara 
to the west of the Indus and a seat of Hun power was, as we have 
seen, taken possession of by the powerful Kshatriya family of Kabul. 
Taxila and Sinhapurwerein the apossession of Kashmir; and Multan and 
‘Pofato were in that of Sind their boundaries being conterminous. In 
eastern Panjab there were as stated above the two kingdoms of the Tekka 
which had seized the Hun kingdom of SSkala or Sailkot and Jfilandhara* 

How did then the Panjab remain Indo- Aryan as ethnology and 
tradition unmistakably prove, down to the present day ? That is a 
moat interesting question which rises here. Notwithstanding foreign 
rule for 1200 years in pre-Mahoraedan times and Mahomedan rule 
for nearly 700 years again from 1000 A. D. to 1700 A. D. Panjab still ii 
par exoellence the land of the Aryans as Sir H. Bisley has found. He 
has clearly shown that it is in the Panjab and Bajputans alone that 
the popalatiOQ is Indo* Aryan almost from the highest to the lowest 
^rata. To understand this condition of things correctly we must go 
hack to the Vedic period and trace the history of the Indian Aryans 
•down to modem times. 
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When the Indo Aryans came to the Pan jab in their migrations to 
the south in Vedio op Avestio times they found a land just to their 
hearts* desire, a land plain and fertile devoid of hills and ravines. These 
Aryans were an agricultural people and coming from the plains of 
Central A^a they were probably averse to living in a mountainous 
country. They liked a land which Manu designates JKngala and 
which he describes as a fertile plain devoid of forest and with a dry 
climate like their Central Asian habitat. They found the Panjab just 
as they had wanted, but as the Avesta says it ^as extremely hot and 
full of serpents. The aboriginal Dravldian population here seems to 
ha^e been sparse and as the Aryans settled and took to cultivation, that 
papulation receded southwards. It is hence that the Panjab is popu- 
lated from the highest to the lowest strata by an Aryan population 
throughout its different layers. It may be remarked here that 
a country cannot be said to be inhabited by a people unless ,the culti- 
vators belong to the same race as the rulers. In the Panjab the culti- 
vators or the Vish are Aryans as has been said over and over again and 
it is hence that the Panjab is a land of the Indo-Aryans par excellence. 
The lowest strata or labourers and menials were probably of the 
DSsa or DravidiS.n race but the province down to Alexander’s conquest 
was generally full of the Aryan population which in this fertile land a^ 
in America in a short time must have multiplied and filled tj^e 
whole country. 

This people belonged to the first race of Aryan invaders or the 
solar race according to our view. The second race ^f A^an Invaders 
the lunar race people came subsequently through Gilfirlnto the valley 
of the Ganges like a wedge in the Indo- Aryan land then extending from 
QSndhSra to AyodhyS along the foot of^^he Himalayas, a tract which 
has a milder climate than the parte west-wards. The new invaders 
could not expand either in tbePanjf^opin Oudh and hence spread south- 
wards along the banks of the Jtrmna as far as the Vindhya range of 
mountains i.e. from Jubbulpore and Ujjainin the south to Allahabad and’ 
Ghazipur in the north. In this tract, however, the aboriginal population 
was denser and stronger and it remained practically the cultivator of 
the soil except in Kurukshetra, the tract where the lunar Indo-Aryans 
first settled. The condition of this southern tract, therefore, differed 
from that of the Panjab as the people consisted of two layers of popula- 
tion, the lower Dravidian and the higher Aryan. While the warriors 
and preists and traders were Aryan the cultivators and the artisans and 
labourers were Dravidian. The Aryans in this tract intermarried 
to a larger extent with the lower Dravidian population and hence 
grew up that mixture of Aryan and Dravidian races which characterises 
the population of the present United and Central provinces ( as noted 
by Sir H. Bisley. ) 

In Bengal the Aryans went later. Only some Bsaliinins 
wont of themselves as religious teachers and some were even called 
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hy natire king^ But into the MahSrSshtra the Indo- Aryans, went 
in larger hianbaw. For as 'we have said they were fond of a dry open 
fertile plain and the plains of MahSrSshtra were just of this kind. 
There was a forest there no doubt but the country was not very nilly 
and the Ihdo^ Aryans settled in this land with great enthusiam. These 
were of course Aryans of the second horde oi invaders viz. of the lunar 
race and with their peculiar tendency they inter-married with the 
local Dravidl^an population. That population* was sparse and not 
thick. Hence the Inj^o-Aryans though they became mixed to some 
f»xtent In MahSrS^shtra imposed their language and their religion easily 
upon the people. Henle also It ir that MaharSshtra including Vidar- 
bha or Berars is notably a land of the Indo-Aryans though not 

exccffencc yet to large extent. Asremarkf^^ above a land can he 
said to hn inhahited by a people when the agricult ar is ts belong to that 
people. In MahSrSshtra next after the i^anjab the cultivators are 
Aryans or rather mixed Aryans ; and hence it is that the 
yeomanry of MahSrSthtra has signalised itself so often in ihe history 
of India as a martial people. 

To the further south i. e. in the Madras Presidency the Dravidian 
population was thick along the sea-coast and much giore advanced in 
civilization than their brethren in the rest of the country. Brahmins 
alonet therefore, migrated into this land or were specially invited. 
Though they gave their religion to th? people they could not give their 
language to them but on the contrary adopted the language of the latter. 
InKonkanonthe west coast though the cultivators are Dravidians that 
Dravidian population was sparse and hence the Aryans imposed their 
language upon it hut on the east coast i. e. in Andhra* the Dravidran 
population was too numerous to be impressed and the Indo- Aryan s 
chiefly mixed Aryans, eventually adopted the language of the people.* 

Such in sh^rt is the history of the Aryan settlement of India down 
to the days of 'ilie last recasting of the MabSbhSrata, which as we have 
shown elsewhere was contemporaneous with the invasion of Alexandei^ 
India was certainly fully populated in his days. It contained even then 
s the MahShhSrata Bbishmaparva chap. 9 itself states, an Aryan, a 
ftiixed* Aryan, and a Mlechha population. The Aryans were in the 
Panjah and Oudh. The mixed Aryans were in U. P., C. P. C. I. and 
Maharashtra and in Aparanta (or modern Konkan) and even in Andhra 
which the 'Mahabharata list of countries includes among the Bharata- 
khanda peoples. To the south of ’this were the Dravidian Mlechhas 
(Pandya, Chola, Kerala, and others) and beyond India to the north 
were the other Mlechhas, Saks, Barbara, Kamboja and « > on. It is 
necessary to add that Beilj|al (Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Odra) was 
also included «-ni<!ing Indian countries and had probably mixed Aryan 
populations. Let us now koe what happened when inroads of foroign 

« We mav say that even inXadbra Ibe UnsaaZe of Ihe hlSher classes was Indo- 
Aty an for a loot time, see note on the avbtect. 
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l^lechfaas began to oomoi in the mbe of AloxweMi inraalaiMilnl nlinoat 
destroyed all the Eshatriya kingdoms in the Faidab« We know from 
verified hijitory that though after Alexander the Panjgb uras iie a time 
ineluded in the Maurya empire of FStaliputra yet from tSUH £uc« 
euccoesive waves of foreign Mieohhas eame into the Fanjah and esta- 
blished etrogg kingdoms there* First came the Baotrian Qreeka then 
the Sakas, then the Yue-chi who under Eaniehka had a wide empire 
over lands as well beyond the Fan Jab to the north an extending sontlv 
wards into the present United Provinces. Naturally all Aryan ruling 
families in the Panjab were either destroyed ; (X were foroed south- 
wards. The MSlavas and other warlike independenCe-loving Kshatriyas 
in this way migrated into the plains of Central India. But the settled 
population of the Panjab remained Indo- Aryan as before* As water 
poured over a pot full of water cannot enter or disturb the water within, 
so the successive waves of invaders passed over the head of the settled 
population of the province. It no doubt carried away the ruling families 
but could not disturb or destroy the settled popujiation of the country. 

To understand this phenomenon we must try to realise how con- 
quering nations and peoples in later times have moved and fared. In 
the primitive staggp of the human evolution no doubt, seltling expedi- 
tions of men, women and children are found and these usually settle in 
vacant or almost vacant tracts. In later history, however, conquering 
peoples usually come ipto tracts already fully peopled and settle therein 
not as cultivators but as superimposed ruling peoples. The cultivation 
of land and other work of labour and art are left to the already settled 
people. The conquerors generally reside in capital cities and towns 
and disperse over the country not into each village but over large divisions 
as Jagirdars or barons. This is what happened for instance when the 
Norman oouquest of England took place. Tnis is what we see actually 
happening in India under the British conquest of the country. Even 
when the conquering people are one in religion with the people already 
settled, though not in race, the conquering people remain above the 
country’s old population like a separate layer. Living examples of this 
are met with even in the India of to«day. The Marathas of Scindia* 
Holkar or Gaikwar or the; Moguls of the Nizam have not mingled with 
the population of their territories and they still remain as distinct 
layers superimposed, living mostly at the capital and in the larger 
district towns, as ofilcers or g|?eater landlords. Now it will be clear to 
anybody that such a population does not by the very laws of nature 
thrive. When the land is vacant, the population increases by leaps and 
bounds and within a couple oloenturieg fills the land* But a superimposed 
pqpulation enjoying the luxuries of a ruling people does not increase 
For instanosi the Maratha population of tjm Indore or Baroda State or 
the Mogul pKmulation of Hyderabad is psaotioattp stationary andhatnot 
i ncreased thouid^ aaar two eenturies have passed sinee their rule wes 
. established over their respective terrltm^ies. « 
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Kowi^onsiddiPwlial will happaa aai^osiitg their rule Is over<|irown 
The superimposea layer of the ruling people, separate as it is* will dis- 
appear 'sdthcmt impressiug the people iu the least. The Kngliiai, for 
example, will completely disappear if they lose their rule in India ; for 
they not only da not Increase but do not even make India their home. 
The Matathas of Baroda or the Moguls of Hyderabad^lll mostly, 
retire to their respective home lands and those that have 
made the new country their home will remain if they do remain as a 
distinct people. Their number may even dwindle away under the adverse 
oircumstanoes of thmr conditioa. The hypothetical case which wo 
have here described was what most have actually happened in the 
Fanjab during 'the successive waves of conquest over it. The Greek 
Bactrian rule was overthrown by tha Sakas m. d left no remnant of its 
population. So was the succeeding s'aka rule overthrown by Vikramfi- 
ditya of 57 B.C. and left no trace in northern India and the Panjab. 
Even the Kushans who enjoyed a long extensive rule in the Pan jab and 
adjoining lands from 150 A. D. to later than 300 A. D. left no remnant. 
The Kusbans even if numerous were overlords spread in cities and 
towns and could not have increased in population and when overthrowu 
must have left the land or dwindled away. The Huns came in about 
400 A. D. were supreme for about a hundred years and were over- 
thrown about 500 A. D. Their GandhSra kingdom went to the Kshu- 
triya kings of Kabul as we find from Hiuen Tsang and their second king- 
dom in the Panjab about Sakala was changed into the Tekka kingdom* 
A Huna kingdom appears to have been left in India somewhere, for a 
Huna Kshatriya family is mentioned later on. But they did not 
impress the rural population which lemained unooutaminated. And 
even if some remained the facility afforded by the Indian social ten- 
dency towards the formation of subcastes bound by interdiction of 
marriage must have prevented all intermixture of races. If we 
therefore consider carefully how foreign conquests in historical times 
affect populations fully established, we can see that the conquer- 

ing peoples, the Greeks, the Sakas, the Kushans and the Huns have 
disappeared rather than that the or inai settling Indo-Aryan popula- 
tion fully settled in the Panjab could have disappeared leaving the later 
Scythio peoples in the country as n:any Indian antiquarians seem o 
believe. This is the true axplanation of the undoubted ethnic fact that 
the population of the Fanjab is still almost pure Indo-Aryan though 
successive waves of conquest from the Greek down to the Mogul have 
from time to time passed over it. 

Two important inevitable consequences, however, followed from 
these fuocesaive foreign invasions and foreign rules. The people of the 
Punjab Indo-Aryan as they are lost that love of independence which 
always everywhere characterises the Ary^a people. Strong in phv- 
aique and warlike and brave in their temperament, the people of the 
50 
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Psojab yet rarely asMvted ttienmlires in later hiatdry and became in- 
dependent. The Indian theory of tioUtics explained in the first book 
also came in to aid riz. that kingship is given by God to those only 
who have performed austerities in former lives ; that the people have 
nothing to do with the form and the personnel of government and that 
their dnty is to obey mlers established by divine will. The warlike people 
of the Panjab, therefore, fretted very little if the Arabs ruled from 
Multan or the Kashpiirians ruled from Sri Nagara. Many Kshatriya 
families no doubt still remained in the land as ove|^ord8 of one village or 
groups of villages. Kay, many Bajput families appear to have come back 
into the Panjab from Rajputana and elsewhere as we shall have to show 
in the next volume, during the period of native rule between 500 and 
1000 A. D. : but they never tried to establish new Hindu kingdoms, and 
remained content with their petty overlordships. We have often said a 
Kshatriya or rather Rajput (for the word Kshatriya or Khatri in later 
times became degraded in the Panjab and applied to Kshatriyas taking to 
mercantile occupations) must have some place, a petty village at the 
least, where he may be called a rajS and bowed to by a barber or a tenant 
As even the Bhagavadgita observes, I^varabhSva or the attribute of lord- 
ship belongs to tb^shatriya by his very nature. Yet in the Panjab even 
among the Rajputs this natural instinct does not seem to have developed 
into a strong irrepressible desire for establishiug self-rule. The people 
lor a long while had become accustomed to foreign rule and did not 
care who ruled them so long as they were left in the enjoyment of their 
hereditary lands and villages with their hereditary customs and manners. 

The other point of importance to be noticed is that during the first 
period|of 1200 years* subjection to foreign rule in the Panjab, there was no 
difference of religion between the rulers and the ruled. The foreign 
invaders were with one exception Buddhists and they too were half Hindu 
and half Buddhists. There was, therefore, no bitterness of religious 
difference added to the gall of foreign rule during this period. The 
Huns of Mihirakula were not Buddhists but were Saivites. But that 
too was in response to and in consonance with the changed sentiment 
of the people. A reaction had already set in against Buddhism and 
Mihirakula did not offend the majority of his subjects when he perscu- 
ted the Buddhists as related bitterly by Hiuen Tseng. Under Mibira- 
kula too, therefore, there was no religious difference between the people 
and their foreign rulers and it is hence perhaps that the warlike sturdy 
people of the Panjab remained reconciled to foreign rule. The tendencies 
generated by this long subjection to foreign rule consequently were 
too strong to be suppressed by even the difference in religion when 
Mahoroedan conquest under the Turks of Mahmud came over the land 
inlO^'fi A. D. How it affected the people little we shall see in our 
next volume. 


THE END. 
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Soma Inscriptions in the originiU 

(1) afhsad stone-inscription op xdityassna 

c Oorp. las. Vol. Ill No. 4C p. 200 ) 

aJS ^Rn«TH«n^; i 

i^HwTRs uNwqrf^i ^twn n i h 

II I! 

^ ^» NI < FI s|g TA N«TC«N^ H4n^>N«mft I 
^/ i mWtgmN f I 

a^^fNgsfi^ %HhT^rPINlOt: SNWW II 

sT^psif II 

f?«mi*i; I 

*mN 3 irfll'TS^T! It II 

^^ Nt ^H rgN ^ I 

a T g ri f tr II \ II 

MI?'<IW^tPI»N||^N 5l:3t I 

3r3pT«k[% N NNNN II '» II 

grN^?r^MR!iHi><^fS'=|sl'nH*IWlRNHS I 

nIN; ^RTIN*Pf%^*riW^TRtN: 

^^■*f}NsniSt5J ^1^ ^ II 

^SWNNN^ n: STNPPT^ «Rj 
gPFN^ *m: II ^ « 

^ ?3I II 1 » II 

«IHI^Ng | Rm4<4-^«K«TRIN II 

N«5ii^; I 

*ONiRrt^P^rs«^TOfltf«' I ll'll i;. 

*|,i*W^(^'*I^«^H I *!1NR5^<®lR3^^I*fI5 I 
Nf^mfSlNNI^ N VN R^WytKIuil? « 1 ^ •• 

§3: I 

S^^AInWR I S ^ ^ *fR II S 2 H 


<r II 


THB 71BST HX|ri>9 JKIKOUOMfi 


*fN^ M ^■»' U 

«fl*ritw5tt553f*Tisw f%2i>#^X5Er; u ih m 
- — “ ^ ygmr ^ianHi qg fi t i 

^<irRH ^(%-8f« i H ti <itg x im t «r ( «i t ) ’■* ^ 

* 5 ^^^ ^pls *»% i; 

“sisfe 

^TWffptt 5«nT n 

w in^rT ( — ) ^^rr *i [ — — -^ — 'i 

“ erf^ [ ] WIT; if^5#IT: 'I *»'» 

3Tt^ »°ra T ^n%?n «ifc5% ^q5=fi; t 
*f ^TT; l> 

— ^- U'l«ll 

II II 


^ «T^T: \ 

’sr^^iTgwraf ?c5te 4 q^f fit>5r?fi ti 

Pn'H<r>ff — _| 

--^''“-''7 " qrPTf^PT II ^o II 

!!!? Bq^srqs *n f%^ t;w q 4i!q^ 1 

“ — 11 

■ in v#ww 

— — -. -.«* II 

7 -"- "“ q qi5»T»jsiq»f - 1 

^TaRT*IT qfi^TfR.tfeS: H ^^11 
^^^i <^q«n«nna^ I 

qft^RT— “ ^ " - '*- II q 3 II 

- 777 '' -ft; i 

3^ '' — '* '* I 

— ^giwqMW T PI ?i q g: ^H i*p»g^r gt^ ras: h ii 



PEO-BAKKAK IK8CEIPTI0N OF JIVITaGUPTA II 89?- 

II 

sJ^«rRT>3WO*®l t 

»w%pt*^^sn ^wijh y i fisH n u 

«rt*iwnT?5TR!Tr mt I 
^ u ^'» II 

wi p'raT^#mi*t i 

«fl^\sin ?ro n n 
fi^«r %f% «ft: 'Tfife I 

s mwd ^ “ — “ - ii 

m>t ^3nnf^^ '5r frtSqwf^sH^ift i 
rn^wi%?TqM% «R«5wntic^ift syr; H II 
g35!>^T«r*r srol^ir^ei^fi i 
j^ilsRn ?r«n«rTfiS%<ii 5^m?rT ii so h 


(2) DKO-BARNAK* INSCRIPTION OF JlVITAGOPTA II 
( Corp. Ins. Vol. VII No. 46 p. 213 ) 


■ • • HH • 


^KS^H'tT iMtmmyt 

!m jsRcRqt^i^nriN; qiNNfii^ivf inNf wJWwHngww 

’ R N H I W t I n?V JRRWRfFfVIN: <RNflftw»lf fTWf 

>i^:i?RR 'raRi«i^pj«*n«sqiJTOifi<?^ m«rt>»fi^ «ift(*ns^ni3n<ir: 
qT»wi^ «R H*TgRi g Rf r i RmrOngr <rn««w w w 

«nn; »iwf ^ ... itR- 

*<SH» «T i^ fWitfh lWiyft- 

...<rr 9 ii { fo<HR f w<i<?i ^OTawj!»*^«¥lRw4»i* 

>TOII. , , W WRF .. WI^irW-RmfitfR-RflW. 

. wwBi 

... V ... % 


• This word is spelt as Baranark by the Corp. las. It seems how* 
erer that rk mast be ohaii«ed into k ib Prakrit. Morsoirer in the ortgiiial 
Sanskrit name thfke is no r here. 





tm me nmi Bm>u eimt/om 

t ' ' 

^35 w^wlH fiwi*w?t <3^t*iK!5‘i. swta'lii^: ww sfjwjpir arjUdiKu: 
<t( ^i<!tR gi « T; w ^ gw mm: mr 

vfv JOT 'gftj *wr iwr ^■9(5f ‘^iswi. ii 
^c(n*Hn?[ •fW[** wwwtifliw i Hg^wu^ 

WTOW *IOT W,*IT*I fll^: 5*f» nifi^l ’WRI'iaiWW W iwICT^ffWp i 
wi^fli ^ angnwi 'T ?iip| src^^ i[f^ » lujp: arsr cMJiii: «®ri- 

5*« S ^ f 5 II ► 


(6) AMSUVARMAH'S ISRCBIFTIOK OF S. 39 or 635 A. IX 
( Ind. Aat. IZ p. 170. ) 

^ w% ^swfCTiwn^i^ '^^Trtrn5fi^»nftwiW[w«5- 

^ew^wwjw: whswf fwft ’^- 

*nJTig'www«r wilprawnm*! R»i w ' iqq(?i >wg qgq^l 

*|q^ iift8if» ^^!fi^ S(^6ii«Hi{^ii%^ «riwi^ sjf?iii(^i 

sif?t8iftm «i®ni5^t^Sp«6! 

5%qi»HWir*i<i«Hi*rE»iii^; srai^s i5^ 

qjsw^wqt w^ajEfig?wq^ ’T»iW5i m »# 

y q fttqi^ H^T IWfilWiWPlif < l <i i ^ffl WI|p H !j N s. 

wnwwi q^nfWH ^ *T ^- 

fiawasRn«[w<i?if5?^»i ^^fiwrfirt^ 

3^ ^Wf ^t«ng II 


(6) MATIDVOLLtr INSOBIFTION IK PRAKRIT OF PALLAVA 
KINO 8IVASKANDAVARMAN ( Rp. Ind. VoL VI p. 86 ) 

^*f)Nl5[Ffi HK^W fPiWt ’qWl*f <i»WP^i 

wWWf SltfWNf ^ <P(ffri 

«slrt^WW^!fWf ii4Nw 

WWH Wm RtpSWt N'WPW V* RVW lfiw9 8W *l*|if8f W^Jti 

flww wiSw^w)^# 8w^w <8fiNi5^) ssww# Wip* 

^kwf #>151% iwpknt RR *l'f^« •WIHPM 8W<H|^9I| k^‘ 

«#d ’’rfipm 8S|n^ iiif i im< «k(igg 4ta(«n«n^ #IV 

^ ^IWST rWJpT^WW' 

98) \ <|«t( ^Ril n ftn 

9H1E vtnx 
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A 

Abbapura 235 
Abdul Rahim 192-3 
Abhayadatta 70 

Abhimanyu ( Kashmir king ) 226 

Idbikarapika 249 

Adhyakshas 150; 306 

Adityaaena Magadha 36-7; 370; 395 

AdityavarmS 34 

Afghans 190-1-3; 209 

Agham Lohana 163 

Agiiihotra 69; 105 

Aguiraitra 80 

AgnipraVesa (custom of) 95 
Agnivamsa 71-2; 81-2 
Agni-worship by BSpa 106 
Agraktra 233-6; 267 
AhSra 129; 140: 157; 282 
Ahichhatra 86j— Bhukti 130 
AhinsS, doctrine of 112-4; 173; 221 
247; 274 

Aibole inscription 140; 159; 275-6 
AikshvSka ( Bun*race ) 71 
Aila < moon-race ) 71 
Aiyangar K. 8. 153; 291; 317 
Aisvara-kSlx^ikas 
Ajanta caves 270-2^265 
A jitapida 218 

^ioyaptg 305-6 
Akshapatalika ( Patil ) 234 
Alafi ( Arab renegade ) 170-9 
Alaf Tegin 193 

AlakhSna ( Gujar ) 194; 201; 222 
Al-Beruni 185190-4-6-7 9;200-l;246 


Alor ( capital of Sind ) 161-2-6;. 175- 
7-8; 184-7-8, 248 
Aliipa 271 

Ammal 303; II 302-3-4 
Ammarsja 302 
AmStya 149; 157; 248; 306 
AmoghabhGti ( ofISCunindas) 381 
Arasuvarmk of Nepal 369; 372 
^nandap&la 199; 201 
Anandapura 252-3-6 
AnangapSla 27; 227 
AnangSpIda 208 
Anantavarman 34 
Anantadeva ( of Kashmir ) 195; 

227; fights Turks 228; 229; 233 
Anarta 253-4 

Andhra ( Warangal ) 82; 81; 104— 
maodala 140; 159; 262 3*5; 275, 
297; 304-5 

Andbrabhritya 80; 262-3 
Apar3jita 293 
AparSnta 79 

Apbsad inscription 24; 33-4-7; 40; 

97; ( original ) 395-7 
Apte Prof, (astronomical calcu^ 
lations for Harsha’s birthdate) 48 
Arachosia 191 

Arabs 18; 19; 59; 90; 117-8; 161-3; 
188-9; 191*3-9; 200*1; 214; 238;248* 

9; 252-3 

Arabic ( language ) 161 
Aramsbsh 187 
Aratta 143 
Arhatas 109; 111 





Arjuna or Arunasva 232 
Aryabhatta 275 

Aryans 26; 54; 69; &c. -characteris- 
tics 60-3; advance into South 
India 314-^ settlement in the 
Panjab 3d0;Hn Maharashtra 79; 
391; in Madras Pr. 391 
Ary o Dra vidian 80-2 
Asirgadh seal 33-7-9-41; 398 
Asoka 19; 23 7-9; 79, 80-1; 207; 234; 
261-2-8; 282 

^^sandT or royal seat 153 
A-svamedlia 105-6; 113; 204; 265-25-9; 

273-7; 285-6 
Asaia 235 

Assessment ot land 132; 158 
Aulikara 155 

AvantivarniS ( of Kaaauj ) 8; 26 
3i-9 ( coins ) 4^ 
n ( of Kashmir ) 221: 24.0 
Avesta 95 

Ayuktaku ( an <»]iicer ) 159; 249 

B 

Pachhrai 172-3-4; Taki 184 
BSdara ( of cot t on ) 91 
BadSmI capital of Chalukyas 258; 

264; 277; 286; 297; 32; 72; 81; IO5 
Bahvrioha(Rigvedi ) 68 
Bagamati, river ia Nopa 1365 
BiTi ( sister and wife of Dahar ) 167' 
180-1-7 

Bakkhar ( town in Sind ) 189 
BSladitya 20-3-6; 1; li; 33-4-9; 40-4 
Balliipur ( Kashmir ) 235 
BSya 5; 11; 13; 17; 21; 27; &c, 
Bacavgsi 32; 80; 158; 258; 262-6; 277 
Banins, GUJar 85 
BSnskheda gr mt 130; 150 
Bappa Rlwai 19; 25; 282 
BaraUstakin 199 
Baramulla ( Kashmir ) 238 
% Barbara ( language )354 
Bhagadaui.( of Assam ) 332 
Bhagavanlal ladraji 370 
Bhaghvadgita ( S e Oita) 63; Ui; 
205; 222; 


Bhigavata PurSna 155; 352 
Bhallata < a Kashmir poet ) 224 
BhandSrkar D. R. IS; 83-4-5-6-7 
BhandSrkar Dr. ( Sir R. G. ) 81-2- 
78-9; 258-9; 265; 270-2-3 ' 

Bhandi (uncle of Harsha ) 4; o* 
35-6-8; 148 

Bharukachha ! Broach ) 21-5; 252-6 

BhSskarvarifian ( KumSra ) 29; 30 

Bhata ( suflix ) 72; 136; 158 * 

BhatSrka 20; 243 

Bhatta 69; 273 

Bhattaraka 244-5-6; 277; 307 

Bbatti ( poet ), — kiiv'ya 247 

Bhau Daji Dr. 265 

Bhavabhuti 209 

Bhavegopa 284 

Bhikshu 231 

Bhima,~pala ,-sli 5h-de v a 195-7-9 ; 
201; 226 

Bhimagupta ( of Kashmir ) 226 
Bhina ( of Vengi ) 302-5-9; 311 
Bbinrnal 21-2; 83-4; 251-5-6; 356 
Bhitaura { coins found at ) 40-7 
Bhoga 79-80; 149j 157, 249 
Bhogavarman Maukhari 370 
Bhogika 149j 157;-oddharapikii 157 
Bhoja V of Kanauj ) 222 
„ ( of Malwa ) 223-228, 231 
l^ho.iaa ( people ) 81; 341; 362 
Bhukti 129, 130-7; 140-1; 306; 361-2 
Bhnmi 135; — padavarta 157 
Bbiiti ( suffix ) 62; 66; 73 
Bhuvanachandra 222 
Bhuvanesvara ( Siva temple in 
Orissa ) 321 

Bigha { land-measure ) 133 
Bilhana 81; 230-6; 267 
Biruda ( kingly titles ) 307 
Bollakesbivallabha 268 
Bodyguards ( king's ) 153 
Brihaspati ( king of Kashmir ) 240 
Brahmach&ris 119; 111 
Brahmagupta ( astronomer > 21; 40; 
275; 356-7 

BrahmanSl>Sd (Sind) 161 2-3-4-5-6 
172-7; 180-2- :-7-8 
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Brahraaraja traitor of Kashmir 228 
Brahmins (caste) 59; 61-2-5; 

( characteristics ) 70-2-4-5-6: 85- 
r>-7-8; (food) 94; 105-7; 110-3; 122; 
133-4: 161; 173j 145; 152-5; 162; 173, 
185-7 196-7-8-9; 200-1-4-5-6; 215- 
6-8: 221-5-6-8; 232-3-4 ( of Konkan 
and Kashmir ) 239; 254-5-8; 262-5- 
7; 273-4-8; 285; 305;# — KsUatriya 
marriage 381 — sanySsis 108 
Britisli rule 125-6-9; 154 
Brihatphalayaua gotra 285 
Broach 13; 242; exports 259; 356 
Buchanan Dr. 361 
Budhagupta 24; 245; 362 
Btidhia 172 

Hiiddhism 100-1-5; 112; 206; 213; 221 
272-3 

Buidhists 4; 7; 8; 18-9; 38-9; 46-7-8; 
tlG-9; 73-4-5; 96-9; ( temples ) 102* 
( recluses ) 109; 100-1-3; 123; 162- 
3-4-6-7-8-9; 171-2-35 183-8; 187; 191- 
2-3-9; 2045 2175 247-9; 355; 263-5-6 
4865 296 

ihiru ( coins ) 40- 4-7 

C 

Cape Comorin 269; 275; 279 
Caste system in India 85; 86 
C'jdcha 18, 20; 162; 164-6; 168; 174^ 
183-5, 189; 197, 201; 205; 122 
ChachaiiSma 18; 19: 28; 122; 161-2; 

163-68; 170-1, 174-5; 177; 181; 189, 

' 202; 206; 208; 211; 214; 240 
OhShumSna 87 
ChohSn 70 
ChakrayuJhi 360 
Chakravarman 224 
Caakravarti 10; 11; 247 
Chalukyas of BadSmi and Veng 
12, 13; 72; 80-2; 86-7; 115; 140; 143; 
248: 352-59; 264; 276; 278; 283-92; 
297-311 

Cbamars 75; 88 
Chammak plate 69; 132: 134 
Champa 39; 235; Himalayan State 
378 


ChSpakya 65 
Chandalas 75; 143 
Chandika 104 

Ohundr,i^l9; 20; 64; 87; 166-7; 184; 283 
Chandraditya 270 ^ 

Ohaiidiagupta 19; ‘J4; 26; 61; 65; 

151; 154; 263; 286 
ChandriTpTda 207-S; 224; 240 
Chandravausa 71 
Chankuna 212 

C’hapa. -otkata 5:>l-(, ; (history) 
3fS; --rutdkii 253 
Uhata 13n-56; -.bliata 249 
Chhatrapup 212 
Chanrahas or Cliuhras 75; 88 
Chauroddharauika 249; 156; 8; 138 
Chiivadas 254 
Chedis 269 

Chellur grant 308; 300 

Chhattisgarh or Kosala 348-9 

Chi chi to 24 

China Bhukti 49; 383 

Chinese 192; 240 

ChippataJayapTda 218 

Chitor 19; 25; 113 

Chitrakantha 271; 277 

Chola (u- Nelloro 32; 260; 271; 274; 

275; 277-79; 292-3; 299-307 
(’lioliimaud.ila 129 
Christian 63; 73; 233 
Christianity 101; lOS; 173; ISO 
Chudilsamas 25 i 

Ck)ins of mediifv'fil India 190; 197 
CuDJnngham Sir, A. 16; 290; 196; 240 

D 

Dadda ( of Broach ) 21; 25; 196; 

247; 251; 253; 194; 201; 356 
— family genealogy 22 
D5hapl9;20; 166-71; 175-187:208; 310 
DSharsia 116 

DakshipSpatha 80; 159; 210; 268-9 
DSkshinStyas 2U 
Dalavamir 291 

DSmaras 20|; 224*5; 228; 235; 36S 
DSm^ara Gupta 33; 216 
D3nArr;ava(or DSnanripa ) 302 3 
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Dandakaranya 79; 260 
X)andan3yaka 235 
DandapS^ika 156; 249 
Dantidurga 81; 272 
Dantivarman 291-2-3 ^ 

Daradas 222; §23; 228; 236 
DSrvSbhisSra 222 
*bebal 162; 169; 170-2; 187 
Peocan 159; 307 
Delhi 187; 189; 220; 224 
— ite vicissitudes-27; 40 
Deo BarnSk 138; 158 
—Inscription of 33; 34; 397 
— Malwa genealogy of 37; 39 
Des.i 129; 140 
Deva, suffix, 67 

Dev a Guptu ‘ 3: 24; — history of 34-8 
- 40; 46 

DevaKai'in3 216 
Dewaij 18 • 

Dhakku 277 
DharmapSla 351 

DhaTjiikakata or Vengi, kingdom 
of 32; 263 
Dh5r{? 22; 232 
Dharapatta 246-7 

Dharascna 131; 133; 245 6.— Ill 
~247 — IV 247 — copperplate in- 
Boription of -398-9 
Dhruva 131; 156; 242; 249 
Dhrnvabl^^ita ( Valabhi ), son-in- 
law of Harslia, 20; 22; 25; 45-6; 
61; 62; 70; 247-48 
Dhruvasena 243; 246-7 
Dhvaja 106; 155 
Didda 226-27 

Digvijaya 90} 145; 163; 207; 211; 223; 
271— of Bankaravarman 222 — of 
Harslui-6; as per BSna 43 
Dikshit-astronoraical table8-43;273 
l>inn5rSs.215; 216: 221; 235; 239; 257 
DlvSkaramitra 6; 110 
Divira ( secretary ) 235 
BrilDgika 156; 24i 
Dravida or Ksnclil 32 
Dravidians CC; 65; 67-9; 74-79; 80-2; 
86; 104; 121; 25S; 260-62; 266; 274i 
279; 285: 305-6-7; 293 


Dropa ( measure ) 150 
Dropasinha 72; 246 
Dubreuil 265; 279j 282-3; 287-8; 290-93 
DukQla 91 

Durlabhaka 206-8; 240 
Durlabbav. 17; 44j 202, 205-6; 253 
Data,— kara 138; 149 
DvSrSdhipa-pati 234-5 

• 

E 

Ekasankha 267 
EkavSdi 273 
Ek&ngas 226; 235 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 83 
Eunuchs 154 

Eran 24; 362 ( capital of Zajoti ) 

F 

Female education 
Ferdusi 188 

Fleet Dr. 150-3-8: 288; 298; 

300-1 H 

Fowler Sir William 78 
Funeral ce*' - monies 98-9 

a 

Gambhirasinha 236 
Gauapati 104 

GandhSra, 1; 17; 190-1-2; 196; 200 ’ 
Ganga ( people ) 268; 271; 275; 293: 
304-5-8; 

Ganga 267 — YamunS 277; 308 
GangavSdi 158 

Ganjas ( markets ) 234-5dhipa 235 
Garuda PurHua 98 
Gaudall;S0; 66-7-8; 70; 209; 219- 
4-5; 238; 323 
Oautamlpiitra 12; 263-6 
Gehlots 246; 254 
Git5 256 

GodSvari 79; 246; 258-9; 280; 304 
Oonardlya ( dynasty of Kashmir )» 
17; 45; 2(2-3 

GopSlavarinan 194; 224 ^ 

QoparSshtra 259 

GorS ( anvaya ) 58 , . - • 

Gorinda 266 
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Grahavarma 2; 8; 21; 33-4-5; 68-9 
40-1- 6-7; 61; 70; 243 
Oraraakayasthas 241 
Graraaknta 157 

Greek 123; 191; dress 89 language 
354; 285; 290 
Ouhaditya 25 
Ouhasena 246 ^ 

Gupta 69; 73; 100; 122; 158; 173; 
]S8; 204-5 243-4-5-6-7; 266; 2S6; 
l(i6; ]56;3()0 -*jf Mahva 3. 24-^ 
genealogy, 33; 37; 39; 40-1-7 
Gai't.a. charaoters 379-0nip’rc 106; 

123; 156-era 246; 276 
Gurjara or Giijar 11; 21-2 5, 63-4*5: 
83-4-5; 118; 194; 201-5; 222-3; 2C6, 
242-5; 257; 269; 297; 355-6— of 
Ghinmal 355; 358 of Broach 251-7 
i Jujar Gaud 65; 74;88 
Gui.jaka Vijayadirya 219 
Gurkhas of Nepal 366 

H 

Haihayas 252; 271; 272-2-4; 315 
Hajjaj 169; 170; 171; 173; 175; 179; 

180; 182; 184; 192; 193 
Harigana 222 
Hariraja 227 

Haritiputra 265; 268; 269; 214; 72; 81 
Harivaiisa 80 
Harivarma 32 

Harsha 85; 206-09; 242-44-47; 28S 
a king 123; — his horoscope 
acc. toProf, Apte 42; his exploits 
43; his caste 68; liis life aud rule 
1-15; 40.41--era 11-27-6; 372 
Harsha of Kashmir 229-232 
Harshagupta 24 
Hastivarman 286 
Hazara 223 
Helaraja 202 
Helmand 191 
Herraatalia 161 

Himalayan states 363 minor 378-81 
Hinduism 100; 101; 112; 274 
Hindus 84; 87; 88; 102; 112; 117; 188 
--converted 189— dress of sanyS- 
sis 91 


Hirapya 46 

Hiranyt^parvata ( Moughyr ) 3^ 
Hiuen Tsang 151; 152; 169 &c. 
HoernK. Dr. 35: 37; 38; 39; 46; 47 
Holala (or H ora la ) §0 
Huns ( Hiinas ) 83; 84; S7; 117; m 
1/3; 20(); 203; 242 — invasion ofl* 
ThMnesar, defeat 17; 'iO-OTer^ 
throve c.f (lupta em»nre hy 2i; 34; 
35; 39; 45 J6; 51 
-GiOtzh 29: . 305 
Hant3r Si/ \V. ; urissa i 31S-9 
Ihhe*so:j, Sip J). S8, 1^9 
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India S3; M; SO; NS; 89; 91; 115; 116 
117; 118; 120 — in A,l>. o3o as des- 
cribed hy HiunTs.ang J8 al-people 
of- 59 — '’•astos, inarriage, occnpa- 
tions-60 63-68-*-Ksh,.triy:is ('f-70; 

V aisI)ya.s-;73-ancie]i! geography 
of-191— ■('Jivil administration and 
oriminal-138 — Political condition 
of-122 

ludiaii-represeiitat ive iiHtitutjons 
124-dres3-89-92-\voineit 180; 181- 
oavalry 142*3 -army 1 j^-patrio- 
tisra 123-Sr.Ge iind their weaknei- 
ses 125-philosop6y IJl- manners; 
and custoDie 93-99 -kingdoms 117- 
religious condition lOn-1 14* dress 
appearance 92-3 — ornamf3nts 92 
Iiido-Aryans 31; 58; <6; 77; 88; 109 
118; 120; 128; 190-J ; 259 
Indo-ScytUiaiis 239 
Indrujit 181 

IndrarSja of Vengi 298:309 
IndrSni ( ido! Orissa ) 323 
Indravishyu 105 
Indus 17-18 

isSna Maukhari 27; 33-4j 47 
Iskaiiia. 163 
Ispuhadad 193 

isvaravarm^ 22; 37-coins of-40-41 

J 

Jadej 254 
Jadhavas 82 
Jahin Budh 171; 177 
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Jainism 100: 109; 2T3; 274; 206 
Jains 66; 111; 255; 274-pandits-273 
— recluses and their dress 91; 109 
Jaisiah 1*71; 172; 175; 177-81; 184 
Jajja 215 • 

Jaiandhara 228; 383 
wTanapada 129 
JSngala land 390 

•Tats ( Jarfcas ) 87; 161; 164; 165-67; 
174; 177; 178-, 183; 205-appearance 
.and characteristics 63; 87-88 — 
treatment by Indian and Euro- 
pean scholars-64; 65; 74; 76-88 
Jaunpur, Inscription-39j 41; 22 
Jayabhata I 22-2 ; 251-III ; 25J 
Jayaohandra 384 

Jayadeva-king of Nepal 369; 375-6 
Jayantn 215 
Jayapnia 201; 19% 197 
.Tayaplda 215-18; 236; 278 
Jayjipiir ( llrabinin settlement in 
flrissa ) 322 

dayasinha 210; 269-70; 300-01; 232 
Jayavarman 285 
JeJSka Bhukti 130; 361-2 
Jbim ( battle of) 177; 187 
Jbusi 198 

.livita (iiiptij II stone inscription 
of 33: 397 

Jodhpur inscripl ion 85 
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Kabul 104; r. <»-2(‘l: 226; 223; 227 
23(;; 240 
Kacbha 253 

Kadambas 32; 82; 86: 157; 207; 256; 

266; 268: 269; 275 
Kflbala 144: 153 

KaillTsaniitIui temple in tCsiDcbi 289 
Kainkila or Kailakila Yaranas 350-2 
Ka jugal ( Rejmahal ) 29 
Knksa 184 

Knlabhra 287: 241; 271-4 8-9-7 
KalnchlTri 305: 252 
Koinia 229; 23b; 235; 

Kalhapa IT: 44-47:122; 139; 199; 202: 
S04;206;208; 209: 212; 213: 217; 
225; £27; 229; 232: 233; 236: 239; 
240; 278; 307; 


Ksli ( image of, in Orissa ) 2'’3-4 
TCalinga 209; 210; 261; 304; 305; SOS 

KalingaorRajamaliendri-King.ioin 

of-31; 32 
Kalivarjyas 105 
Kallar 197; 199; 201 
Kallata 221 
Kamaladevljgis 

Kamalavardliana 225 
Kamalu 197: 199; 201 
Kambojas 211 
KampanSdhTiha 234 
Kamarupa 10; 29; 43 
-fCilnadas 111 
Kanakasena 244 

Kananj 1; 3: 9; 10; 25; 27: 67: 68; 83; 
122:124; 164; 162; 167; 185; 186; 
206: 209: 210: 215; 223; 240; 242; 
243: 277- - Yon want Kfinaiij-28— 
kings of 6 33-6. genealogy 37; 39; 
40: 41; 61 

JCananjia Brahmins ;:39; 342 
Kanchi 32; 210; 258* 269; 270; 271: 

272: 278 
KanchukT 158 
Kanarese 258; 266; 305 
Kangra 383 
Kanishka 196; 199; 200 
Kantipura, capital of Nepal 365 
Kapilas 111 

Kapilavastii 28; Ka])isa lOl: 17 
Karahata 262 
Karan a 130 
Karandhamas 111 
Kongu Mandala 129 
Karkota 17; 44; 221; 233 
chronology of-dynasty 239: 24( 
Kaianastbana 234 
Karya 251 

Kariiasuvarna 3; 11; 30; 31; 122 
Karnata 207: 210— ka 230; 270 
Karnr 163 

Kashmir 101; 104; 113; 129: 139; 163; 
167; 179: 184: 185; 187; 194-5 199; 
2(1; 249; 271; 278 298; sCO; 301; 
363; 382— geography of— 238. The 
Karkotakas of-202-219-The peo“ 
. pie of- 17 : 18; 20-1: 25; 36; 43; 44; 
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Kashyapapura 388 284 304 5 . characteristioa 70-2; 

Kasim Bereed 163 74; acroraiug toHieiniTsang, 59; 

Kasim ( see Maham^ ) 61-2; 65-6 

KausSrabi 28 ^ KsUanms 91 

Kausheya 90 Kshemapnlfj 227 

Kautilya Arthasastra 133; 130; 154 Kshemei;dra 2{)2 
Kayastha% J?Q3j 217; ?24; 226; Xshemn 'upta 226; 194; 196; 201 
234; 238 Ksbir isvarnin 215 

Kerala 260; 260; 277 274; 278; 279; 287 Ktes*as 255 


292; 299 

Kesalunchakas 111 
Kesari dynasty 31; 318; 326 
Khalimpur grant 344; 352 
Kharagraha 247-48 
Khari 221 
Kharmaryaka 197 
Khasas 226; 370; 380 
Khatris 217; 70 

Khazars ( Khizars ) 77; 83; 84; 85; 
87; 88 

Khetaka AhSra 130 
Khob grant 131:1 36 
KhushruII 270 
Kipisi 240 
Kirtiai 235 

Klrtivarman 105; 268; 272; 269; 275; 
277; 278 

Kishanganga-( Krishna ) 238 
Kollabhiganda Vijayaditya 299; 

309; 311 
KopadevI 329 

Kongadu or Ganjam, kingdom 31 
Kokkili 210; 300; 301 
Konkanas 209; 210; 217; 238; 258; 
261; 266 

Eonkanapura, Kingdom of-32 
Konkanasthas 239 
Kosalas 120; 297 kingdom of K. or 
Raipur 32 

Xramarajya 216; 219; 235 
Kratnu ( Kurrura ) 190 
Krishna 112; 270; 280 
Krishnagupta, starter of Gupta 
family 36 


Kubha ( Kabul river ) 190 
Kubjavishnudvardhana 297; 298; 

303-5 

Kulakarana 310— i 159 
KumSrapfila cly|\rita 159 
Kulaputras 144-45 
Kulinda or Kuninda ( Kunet ) 380 
Kulu, Himfilayan State 380-3 
KumSra i04; 143; 267— r5ja 10; 29;' 

30; 36; 38-40; 43 44 
KumHra Gupta 33; 35; 97; 246 
Kumarilabhatta 273 
Kumara Vishnu 283; 284; 285 
Kundaia Kesari 321 
Klin tad itya 305 
Kundalas 259; 262; 275: 289; 299 
Kurara, Pallava grant, 190; 294; 296 
Kuril, Kurus 120 
Kurukshetra 261 
Kushanas 64; 104; 173 
Kushinagara 28 " 

Kuttinlmata 216 
Kiivalayaplda 214 
I. 

Ladi 179; 184 
Lagaturraan 199 
Lakh. is 86 

LalifcSditya Muktapida 204; 207-15; ^ 
218; 238; 240; 271: 300; 301 
Lalliya, 194; 196-7? 199; 201; 222-3 
LempSka 17: 191; 192 
LSncbhana 155; 308 
Lauhltya ( Brahmaputra ) 1 
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Laukika era 17; 44; IH; 202; 222 
Lavata 224; 236; 241 
Letham R. G. 88 
X.ichliavi8 ( of Nepal ) 375-7 
LoUara 195<7i226-7; 231; 235-36 
LokSditya 290 
LokamahSdev! 303; 

LokSyatikas 111 

LohSnas 183; 161; 164-66; 189 

Lunar race 71; 72; 80; 82; 261; 268 

M 

MAdhava 143 — gupta 34-40-sena 80 
Madhyadesa 26; 80 
MadhuOiina inscription 35;:38 
Madhuri! ntaki 299 
Magas 256 

Magadhal03; 173; 212 
—kingdom of 29; 34; 37; 39; 67 
M ah A ball pur a 290 
M aha bh Asya 215 
Mahadandaiilyaka 133 
MahSkfila 104; 210 
Mahakshapatalika 131 
Mahamraad Ghori 188; 197 
—Kasim 19; 20; 165; 169; 170-186 
192; 205; 208; 248 

Mahmud of Ghazni 27; 117; 187-8 
194; 197; 199; 228; 200; 201; 216 
MahSpratihSri 209 
Maharaja 131; 154 
MaharSjridhirilja 34; 154; 307 
Mahars 260 

Maharatha, MahSratta 262 &o. 
Maharashtra ( Dandakarapya ) 12; 
■64-5; 7^; fo; 116; 129; 140-lT 158; 
2Sf, 254-5; 258; 262-5; 269 271; 
273-5; 283-8; 286-8; 292; 302; 304 
306; 308; Settlement of— 391 — 
Political history of-80-82 
MahSsAmanta 22; 31-2; 34; 246 
MahSsSndhivigrahika 209 
MahSsena Qupta 33-38 
Mahattara 145; 156 
MahS^vasUla 209 
Mahendrav^arman 260; 287; 288 
MahendravSdi 290; 291 
Mahesvarapura 24; 362 


Mahl 252 
MShishmati 80 

Mahomedanism 18; 188; 191; 213 
Mahomedans 88; 26; 40; 72; 92; 116 
125-6; 130; 150; 154; 160; 169; 171- 
175; 177-86; 188; 192-4; 212; 227- 
232; 233; 235; 239; 240; 275 
Maitrakas 242-245 
Makara Tor^a 267; 308 
. Malwa ( Molapo ) 13; 22; 24; 25; 36- 
7; 38; 40-7; 153; 209; 228; 249; 253; 
269; 360-1 

Malla-Vishnuvardhana 308 

Malaya 158; 260 

Malayakuta or Madura 32 

Malkhed 292; 305; 306 

Mallot ( capital of Sinhapur ) 382 

MSmallapura 289; 290 

Mamandur 290-91 

Mamasch or Mamach ( map of ) 191 

Mammata 236 

MAnavya 72; 81-6; 265*6; 274; 269;284 

Mandala 129; 130; 137; 140; 141 

Mandalesvara 137 

Mandi ( Himalayan state ) 389 

Mandsaur 87; 208 

Mangi YuvarAja of Vengi 309; 311 

Mantris 148; 306 

Manucci 145 

Marathas 63; 64; 67; 68; 74;76-88; 
125; 145; 210; 212; 224; 249; 258; 
262-66; 269-70; 272; 281; 286; 305-7 
Marcus Aurelius 14 
Maskaris 111 
MAtangas 260 
Mathura 80; 286 
Matipura 28 
Matrigupta 36; 45; 46-7 
Id^atsya PurApa 352 
Mnttah 163 

MattavilAsa prahasana 291 
Maukharis 1; 3; 26; 33; 34; 36; 39; 

40; 41; 61; 62; 70; 122; 243 
Manna or Mona 380 
Maurya 19; 154; 161; 253; 269 
Max Muller 109; 114 
MoCrindle's Ptolemy 151; 161; 191 
Megasthenes 61; 90; 151 
MegharAhana 113; 203; 221 
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Mekran ( Indus ) 163; 170; 192; 211 
Me wad, kingdom of -25 
Mid-India 25-26; 242 
Mihirakula 18; 46; 117; 120; 200; 203 
MImai?sa 112; 273; 111 
Mihiradatta 206 
Mitra 243 
„ sarraS 209; 215 
Mlechha 261; 203; 392; 

M okah Bassaya 175-78; 181-2 
Moldpo 113; 243 
jMongolians 83; 84; 173 
MoshanS^va gotra ( Champa ) 378 
MuktSpIda 207-8 ( see LalitiSditya ) 
MfTlasthSnapura ( Multan ) 18; 20 
Multan 102; 163; 183-89-Fort of.384- 
87 not e. temple cif the sun at-386-7 
Mum muni 216 
Mundas 351-2; 381 
N 

Njidu ( Telisil) 285; 129; 140 
Nagarkot 223 
NagaradhTsha 234 
Nfigas 262-3; 80 -vamsa 82-86; 203 
-vana 135-264; 284 
Nandigupta 226; 274; 292 
Nandipotavarraan 289; 278; 7 
292-3 

Naiidipura 251 

N asik inscriptions 284; 295; 261; 133 
Narendra Mrigaraja 305 
Narasinhavarraan 288-9; 290; 278; 
281; 32 

Nath ( nose ornament ) 145 
NSgara 254-6; 176; 156 
NSgSditya 25 
NSndi ( a drum ) 153 
Navasari 252-3; 297 
Nepal 278; 216; 43 ( history of-) 
364-376 (-era ) 376 
Newars ( people of Nepal ) 365 
Nerun (town in Sind ) 188; 191; 
172-4 

Nesfield, opinion of-77 

Nila 271 Nilapitha 139-mata 202 

Nirartana ( or Bigha ) 133 

NolambavSdi 158 

Konaka 230 

Kona Matha 206 


Northern India J13; 206; 209* 198- 
238;218;158; lO-I 
North Kanar.*', 269 
North Konkan 269;79 . 

Nriparudra ( of the Haihaya 
family ) 305 • 

Nripatuogd 293 
KiTrpwr ( see Udumbara ) 

NySya 109 

0 

Odr.i or '.n'iss.' .‘19- 304 -kings of 
318-326 

Offiorra pay 141. 

Oruoals, Kinds of-139 
Ondn 40; 73; 2 15 

P 

Pad a pit ha 153 

PaJavurta .133; 157 

Padhihara t 5. -rihUra 83; Pra -22$ 

f’a'Uiun 73; .3; ?r, 0-1 2-4-5; 

282-6; 379; ikas 
Falakka 286;-ada 289 
Palidhvaja 277--k©tana 267 
P'lllavas 32; 210: 258; 266-8-9; 270- 
1.2.4-7-8.9; 287; 290-2-7; 304 
Palave 258 
Palhava theory 280 
Panchala 26; 120-2; 87 
Pancha-Dravidas 67-Gaudas 67 
Panchaniahasahda 152 
Pancharatrikas 111 
PanchSyats 138; 263 
Pancha Pradhcinas 306 
PSrakhi Shastri 37-8 
Pandu -r3shtra 314 
Pandyas 32; 260-1; 271-3-4-5-7-8-9; 

290-1-2-5-7; 305 
Panini 79; 259; 262 
Panjab 1; 11-7-8; 60-1-3; 74-5-6-7;81- 
8; 100; 143; 162; 186.7-9; 190-1-7 
201-5-6; 217-8; 223; 238; 242-4; 253- 
6; 382-8. Why still Aryan 389- 
394; accustomed to foreign rula 
though Aryan 394 
Parama BhattSraka 2; 11; 154; 248 
ParamSras 22; 81-7 
Para mesa, -svara 33; 114; 248 2884 
290-1; 307 
Paranta 252 
P&r3sari8 107-8-9 
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PSrasava 62 

PSrasIka 277; 343 

ParihSsapura 212-3; .238 

Parishad 139 

ParivrSjaka 1i5 

PSriyatra 28; 70 

Pfirtha ( Kashmir king ) 284-5 

Parvagupta 226 

Parvata 18 20 

Pasupati ( temple in Nepal ) 367 
PS^upata 104-9 122 
PStaliputra 24-7; 154; 163; 262 
Patafijnli 80; 215 
Patels-Patils 130-1; 145 
PSthak Prof. 153-7 
Pathankot ( Paithan ) 379 
Pattabandha 152 
Pattavardhana 85; 305 
Patwari 13(<-1 ^ 

Paundravardhana 29; 215; 334 
Persians 151-4 161-8-9; 190 1-2-7; 

209: 232; 255; 280 
Piioiiana 28; 49 
Police ( clifita ) 132; 156 
Prabhakaru»~vardhana 2; 18; 21; 36- 
8 41; 83-5; 91-7-8; 137; 152 
Prabliakaradeva ( Kashmir ) 194. 

201; 223-5 
PrabhSsa 255-6 
Prabhu 307 
PradhSna 306 
Prlfgjyotishapura 211 
PrSgvaipsa 137 

Fralhada temple ( Multan ) 388 
Prapa 135-7 

i^ratapaditya 45 ( Kashmir ) 207 
PratSpasila 40-6-7 
PratihZTri; 153-4 
PratiaRraka 157; 249 
PratishthSna 79: 194; 259; 262; 286; 
379 

Pravarasena 44-5-6; 203; 238 
„ { VSkSt5ka ) 150; 138; 352 
Prithu ( Kashmir ) 225 
PriihvTchandra 222 
PrithvirSja 27; 81; 175 
PrithvTvallabha 155; 269; 277 
tolemy 261 


Pulake4in I 269; 273-7; 266; 298 
Pulakeshin II, 32; 81; 141; 154; 270' 
288; 297 ( Gujarat Br. ) 252 ' 

PulnmSyin 280 
PunSch 205 


PurnavarmS 29 
Purdah system 94 
PurS^ikas 111 
Purushapura^90-6; 200 
PushyabhUti 66; 72; 104; 122 
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Rajapura or Rajaori 205; 228; 235 
Rajamahendra (of KSnchi) 304 
RajarSja 303 
Rajasinha 290 

RajasthSnTya 70; 137; 157; 235; 249 
Rajeiidra 303 (ChOda) 

Rajput 65; 70; 2-3; 86-7; 143-5; 165- 
7; 175; 184-7-9; 191-7; 246-7; 264; 
274 

RSjyapSla 198 

RSjyasrl 2; 6; 21; 33; 36; 91-3-6-7 
R5jyavardhana 2; 4; 24; 30; 34; 38: 
RaktabShu (of Orissa) 39 
Ramal (sand desert) 167 
Rai^apSla 192;-6 
Rapardga 269 
Rai^ astute grant 267; 298; 
RapSditya 44-5; 122 
Ranka (traitor of Valabhi) 249 
Raor (town in Sind) 178; 180-1 
BSshtra 129, 140-1 
V l^^lshtrakata 80-2; 117-8; 265-9; 
274-7; 292-3; 306-6-7-8; 361 
RSshtrapati 157-8; 249 
RSstrikas (see Rattas) 

RSsil (Sind) 167; 177 
RHthods 70 

Eatna^ura 80 — of Kosaiu 346-6 
RatnSkara (poet) 240 
Rattcis 80-1; 210; 301-5 
Ratta queen of Vengi SOI 
Raverty Major (historian o 
Afghanistan) 190-2 
Ravikirti 70 ** 

Records 139 
Revolution in Sind 1 
Risley Sir H. 63; 75-9; 190 
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Kohitaka (country) 206 
Kndhabharodhi (Begar) 241 
Kndrapala 195, 227-8; 239 

S 

Sabak Tegin 193 

SabarasvSmin 273 

SSbdikas ( grammaj^ians )111 

Sacliivas ( ministers ) 148 

SadSvarta 136; 157 

SShasi 16; 18-9; 20 

Sahiras ( SriHarsha ) 167 

8abtas ( Sind people ) 183 

Saivas 111; 254; -aites 219; 289; 290- 

—ism 109; 286; 291 

Sakala ( Sialkot ) 1; 18 

Saka 61; 79; 82-4; 282; era 275; 292 

Salihotra 143; 159 

Saliviihana 73; 262-3 ( SStav. ) 

Sammas 175; 183-9; 220 

Saniitrapati 197 

S5mani 152; 193-4 

Saraanta 144-7-8; 152; 201; 206 

Saraantadeva ( Kabul ) 197 

Saniatata ( E. Bengal ) 30; 331 

Samkshobha 136 

Samudragupta TI; 73; 105-6; 207-S 
210; 283-4 

Sandhi vigrahika 149; 234 
SangharSma 108 
Sfingrama 195; 201; 224-6-7 
— pa la 235; -apTda 215-8 
Sankara 30; 339 

Sankaravarman 193; 201;,222-3'4, 

^ exactions of-240-1 
Sankha 144; 153-5 
Sankliadunta 216 
Saktivarman 303; 310-1 
Sankasya 28 
Sankata 224 
Baptasindhu 190 
Saptatantavas 111 
SSrada 213-9; 238 
SSrdUlavarmS 34 
SarravarmS 26; 33-4-9; 40-1 
seal of-( original ) 398 
SasSnka Gupta 3; 10-1; 30-1-4; 327 
SStavSbana 80-1; 266-7; 274; 282-3 
SStahani Batta 282 


( custom of ) 97 
Satyiisraya Fulakeshin 31-2 
Saiilkika 155; 249 
Sauraseni 254 

SaurSshtra 209; 21#; 342-4-5-6; 251^ 
Sauvira 162 

Sey tbian {ic);61-3-4*5; 76-7'8-9; 82; 88* 
Son ♦ho-Dra vidian 78-9; 82; 

Seal of Harsha 2; 150 
Sentlpati M; i55; 244-5-6; 307 
SenilnandarS.ia 270 
Sendr; !;a 27l*-5 
S^sba -vajnsa 82-6; 262 
Sham ( Syria ) 169 
Shalii 109-dynasty 199-201 
Shah Mir 232 
Shintu or Hintu 59 
Sibi 192-3; 172 
SiddhurSja lijji 
Sikhs 76; 87 

Siladitya (of Malwa) 8; 121 25; 
38-9; 40; (coins of ) 40j ( history > 
44-5-6-7; 113; 131 
— ( of Valabbi ) 247-8-9 
Sind( revolution in ) 161-7, conquest 
of-by Arabs 198-186 
Sindas 86; 274 
Binhapur 17 
BinbSsaiia 153 
Blnharaja 226; 194 
Sinha ( suOix ) 72 
Sinha Vishnu 281-6-7 
Bisodias 19; 20; 70; 212 
Siva (worship) 104; 206; 228; 247 
271 4 

Bivadeva of Nepal 375 
Bivaskandavarman 28u 
Siwistan 162-3 7; 172 3-4 
Bkandagupta 24; 6(i; 105; 146-H; 245 
Bkandasisbya 283 
Skarida Furapa 251-5(]-9 
Smith Sir V. 196-9; 214; 22 8; 270 
280; 29H-«ee Vincent Bmitli 
Bodha ( people in Sind ) 189 
Solankhi 70; 82; 254-8 
Solar race 71-2; 81-2-8; 268 
Soma 64*vaihsa 82 
Spabtpati 197 
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Scaroa^as 30; 164 
Brikantha 137 m 
Brugbna 28; 381 

Stumbhapura^6 

Stein 200-2; 210; 232-5-9; 240 
StnrSjya 211 « 

Stfipas 104-8 
Sungat^ 125 

oharucit'i’istios of- /a, St .10 „„ 

101-5-6; 113-4; 189; 305; 3t.2-3T-a9-« 
Sugaudha 194 ; 201; 234-5 
Sumras 189 

Sun-worship 255-6; 386-<-terap e 
in Orissa 326 
Sungas 163 
Surasen i 261 

SiliC'S'H-vaihtf'a <1; 82 

Sarpliraka “(O « 

Sdryam^^ti (saintly ^luoeu ol 
Kashmir ) 22 S 
Suss a la 232 
Sustbita VarmlS 34 
Suyya, Kashmir minister 221 
Suvrati 252 
SvetapHtas HI 

Svfirai 60; 213; 273 
Suvasiu ( Swat ) 17 


Tadapa i E, CUalukya king) 302 

Tailoring introduced by Turks 90 

Tajikas (Arabs) 253 

Tamil 129 

TSmralipti 122; 301 

Tantris I Kashmir soldiers) 224-6; 

234 
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